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Ati SEARS’ AMERICAN PICTORIAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
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I ie The subscriber publishes a large number of most valuable books, very popular, and of such a moral and religious influence, 


it that while good men may safely engage in their circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a fair compensation 

AB for their labour. 

te! i &r To young men of enterprise and tact, this business offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be met 
Bil: with, There is not a town in the Unidn where a right honest and well-disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 200 volumes, 
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a PICTORIAL DESCRIPTION OF CHINA AND INDIA, 600 pages, and THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS 
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volume, 400 pages, royal 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Retail price $1 25. ) 
Our publications are too numerous to be described in an advertisement. 
x7 Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he will re- 
ceive sample copies of the various works (at wholesale prices), carefully boxed, insured, and directed, affording a very liberal 
percentage to the Agent for his trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, and order accordingly. 
Xr We solicit orders from the Trade, Teachers, and School Committees, for Books, to whom we furnish our own publica- 
tions, and those of all the publishers in the country, on the most liberal terms. 
Xx COUNTRY MERCHANTS can procure subscribers to, and sell “ Sears’ Pictorial Works,”’ make a handsome profit, and 
sustain no loss. 
7 Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive promptly, by gail, a Circular, containing full particulars, with 
“ Directions to Persons Disposed to Act as Agents,” together with the terms on which they will be furnished, by addressing the 


subscriber, post-paid. 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
Jo. 181 William Street, New York. 
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ANDREW JACKSON* 


BY J. 


T. HEADLEY. 


(Continued from p. 15.) 


HE warof 1812 opened 
with the cowardly sur- 
render of Hull, at De- 









iw hole western country 
hrose in arms, to re- 
‘venge the insult and 
A\) Wipe out the disgrace. 


nized and put under 
'General Winchester, 
who was soon after 


aye tt a Jackson, 
among others, had volunteered his services, and 


Instantly the | 





MAn army of ten thov- | 


| 


! 





a bitter cold day, when this band of volunteers 
embarked on the Ohio for Natchez. 

General Jackson started on his Southern expe- 
dition the 7th of January. The next day, General 
Winchester, his successful rival, led his doomed 
column through the snow-filled forest towards the 
river Raisin, where it was to sink for ever in 
blood. 

Not long after Jackson’s arrival at Natchez, all 
danger of an attack in that quarter disappeared, 
and he received orders from the Secretary of War 
to disband his troops, and deliver over the public 
property to General Wilkinson, commanding the 


‘ranked by General | regular army in that district. 


At the time this order arrived, there were a 
hundred and fifty men on the sick list, nearly 


petitioned for the post which was assigned to Win- | sixty of whom were confined to their beds. 
chester. Through the influence of the member of | Should the army be disbanded, these would be 


Congress from that district, the former was pre- 
ferred ; and, taking command of his division, ended 
his short campaign with the massacre at the river 
Raisin. Had Jackson commanded those brave 
Kentuckians, that massacre, which clothed so 
many families in mourning, would never have 


taken place; and, in all probability, the whole 


character of the Northern war been changed. He 
resolved, however, not to remain idle, and issuing 
a patriotic and spirited address to the young men 
of the State, he soon saw twenty-five hundred 
volunteers flock to his standard. 


Mississippi to defend the southern frontier, then 
threatened by the enemy. As soon as he could 
collect his provisions, means of transportation, 
&c., he set out. It was the middle of winter, and 


left uncared for, while many of the sound troops, 
being without money, could not possibly return 
home. This was known to Wilkinson, who evi- 
dently had induced this order from the ignorant, 
inefficient Secretary of War, for the sole purpose 
of compelling those of the volunteers who were 
without the means of subsistence to enlist in the 


| regular army. But General Jackson was never 


known to desert a man in distress; his whole 


_ nature awoke at the call of pity, and, come what 


would, he resolved not to leave those sick sol- 


| diers nor the destitute well ones, till he had seen 
He immediately offered his services to the Ge- | 

neral Government, which were thankfully ac- | 

cepted, and he was ordered to proceed down the 


them safe back to the homes from which he had 
taken them. Trusting in his well-known charac- 
ter and in his word, pledged to them when they 


_ gathered to his standard, that he would never de- 


sert them, they had cheerfully followed him to 
the South, and to abandon them destitute in that 


| then remote region, would be an act of barbarity 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year | 


1852, by J. T. HeapLey, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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unworthy of a commander and of a man. 

Many of the invalids were young men, sons of 
his neighbours and friends, and they no sooner 
heard of the order that had been received, than 
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JACKSON, ON FOOT, ATTENDING HIS SICK VOLUNTEERS HOME. 


they sent for him, and, half-rising from their sick 
couches, prayed him, with tears, not to forsake 
them. They reminded him of his promises, and 
appealed to his honour. This was not needed; 
his heart had already fixed his determination ;— 
those brave young men he would watch over and 
protect, even though his act of disobedience 
should bring on him the vengeance of the Go- 
vernment, 

The field-officers coincided with him, when he 
made his resolution known to them; but at night 
they held a secret meeting, in which it was re- 
solved to remonstrate against the course he was 
pursuing, and recommend immediate obedience 
to the order of the Secretary of War. But Jack- 
son was a man whom opposition only fixed firmer 
in his resolution, and the accumulation of difficul- 
ties and embarrassments roused to still higher ex- 
ertions and greater sacrifices. When this remon- 
strance was read ‘to him, he burst into a torrent 
of indignation, charged home on the timorous 
otlicers deceit and duplicity, and heaped re- 
proaches on them for wishing to leave the desti- 
tute sick soldiers to want, while they themselves 
had horses and money with which to return. He 
told them, in conclusion, that no power on earth 
could alter his purpose, and bade them prepare 
at once to march. ‘In ‘the mean time, he de- 
spatched to the Secretary a full and frank account 
of the matter, detailing all the circumstances and 
his own conduct. 

General Wilkinson, hearing of Jackson’s deter- 
mination, wrote him a letter of solemn expostu- 
lation, in which he depicted the awful conse- 
quences of disobeying the General Government. 
The latter very curtly replied that he knew what 
he was about, and was willing to take the re- 
sponsibility. Anticipating the fulfilment of the 
Secretary's order, the former had sent officers to 
recruit from the volunteers the moment they were 





disbanded. This was reported to Jackson, who 
immediately issued orders to arrest and place in 
confinement, the first officer who entered the en- 
campment for that purpose. In the mean time, 
he directed the quartermaster to provide wagons | 
for the transportation of the sick and the baggage. | 


‘ . e 
‘ ee oe? 
‘ ‘ 

. 


The latter dared not disobey, but played the lag- 
gard so well, that not a team was sent in till the 
night before the morning appointed to march. 
Only eleven wagons then arrived, and these were 
discharged at once by the quartermaster. But 
Jackson was a dangerous man to play tricks upon, 
and peremptorily ordering the unfaithful officer 
from his presence, he seized the wagons and 
commenced loading. The sick, one after another, 
were handed out under his personal inspection, 
and made as comfortable as the means in his 
possession allowed. At last all but one was 
stowed away, whom the surgeon reported in a 
dying condition, and too far gone to be removed. 
“ Not a man shall be left who has life in him,” 
replied Jackson; “ bring him carefully out.” The 
young man, apparently just on the verge of death, 
and wholly unconscious of what was passing 
about him, was lifted into the wagon, and the co- 
lumn turned its face homeward. Jackson had 
given up his own horse to a feeble soldier; and, 
with his stern, fiery heart beating with all a fa- 
ther’s affection for the sick youths who had volun- 
teered to fight and die by his side, trudged on foot 
amid the wagons containing the invalids, bestow- 
ing words of comfort and cheering up the de- 
sponding with the promise of soon seeing home 
and friends. Ever and anon he was seen falling 
back from the head of the column, or hastening 
up from the rear to the wagon containing the 
young soldier who was supposed to be dying. 
For a long time the poor invalid lay insensible: 
but being at length aroused by the heavy jolting 
of the wagon over the uneven road, he opened 
his eyes, and gazing vaguely about him, faintly 
murmured, “ Where am I?’ Jackson, who was 
watching with parental interest the first dawning 
of reason, replied in glad tones,“On your way 
home, my good fellow.” That word “home” 
reached the sources of life, and from that moment 
he began to improve; and at length the kind- 
hearted commander had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting him restored to his family. 

Jackson on foot, wading through the swamps, 
and, day after day, toiling along the miry roads, 
an example of heroism, self-denial, and tender- 
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ness, seems an entirely different person from 
Jackson in the thunder and carnage of battle. 
But, in this respect, he was like Marshal Ney, 
possessing a heart which the world in arms could 
not shake, and yet which the cry of an infant 
could overcome. In both, there was a deep- 
seated tenderness, which lay among their other 
and sterner qualities like a green Alpine valley 
amid the gigantic cliffs and glaciers that sur- 
round it. 

The spring opened gloomily for the western 
and northern frontier. The massacre at Fort 
Raisin had broke up Harrison’s campaign, and 
left Tecumseh leisure to travel South again, and 
rouse the Indians there to the same hostilities 
which had proved so successful at the North. 

At this time, the vast Mediterraneans that 
stretch along our northern boundary were em- 
bosomed in a boundless forest. Only here a fort 
and there a settlement showed that the foot of 
civilization had ever entered those almost limit- 
less solitudes. All through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
numerous and powerful tribes of Indians roamed 
undisturbed, and hung, in black and threatening 
war-clouds, on the borders of civilization. The Eng- 
lish had succeeded in inciting most of these to hos- 
tilities against the settler. Their etforts were aided 
in a masterly manner by Tecumseh, a Shawnee 
warrior, who had imbibed a bitter, undying hos- 
tility tothe Americans. Brave, temperate, scorning 
a lie, and despising the spoils of war, he fought to 
restore his race to their ancient rights and power. 
Unable to cope with the Americans alone, he 
gladly availed himself of our declaration of war 
to form an alliance with the British. Lifted by 
native genius above the vices of savages, he also 
exhibited a greatness of intellect, and loftiness of 
character, which, in civilized life, would have led 
to the highest renown. Despising the petty rival- 
ries of tribes and chiefs, he became absorbed in 
the grand idea of uniting all the Indian clans in 
one great and desperate struggle for mastery with 
the whites. He had succeeded in carrying out 
his scheme, to a great extent, throughout the 
North and West. Of erect, athletic frame, noble, 
commanding appearance, with the air of a king, 
and the eloquence of a Demosthenes when rousing 
the Greeks to arms against Philip, he went from 
tribe to tribe electrifying them with his appeals, 
and rousing them to madness by his fiery denun- 
ciations against their oppressors. His brother, the 
prophet, accompanied him,—a dark, subtle, cun- 
ning impostor, to whose tricks Tecumseh submitted 
for awhile, because they foiled the hatred and 
deceit of rival chiefs. As he arose before his 
savage audiences, his imposing manner created a 
feeling of awe; but when he kindled with his 
great subject, he seemed like one inspired. His 
eye flashed fire, his swarthy bosom heaved and 
swelled with imprisoned passion, his whole form 
dilated with excitement, and his strong, untutored 
soul poured itself forth in eloquence, wild, head- 
long, and resistless, as the mountain torrent. 
Thoughts, imagery leaped from his lips in such 
life and vividness that the stoicism of the Indian 
vanished before it, and his statue-like face gleamed 
with passion. The people he always carried with 
him; but the chiefs, who feared his power over 
their followers, often thwarted his plans. When 
not addressing the clans, he was reserved, cold, 
and haughty. His withering sarcasm, when 
Proctor proposed to retreat from Malden; his 
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reply to the interpreter, who, offering him a chair 
in the presence of Harrison, said, “ Your father 
wishes you to be seated ;” “ My father! the sun 
is my father, and the earth my mother,” as he 
stretched himself proudly on the ground, reveal 
a nature conscious of its greatness, and scorning 
the distinctions which the white man arrogated to 
himself. 

After the massacre at Frenchtown, he took his 
brother, and went South to the Creeks, to com- 
plete his plan of a generalalliance. The journey 
of nearly a thousand miles through the wilder- 
ness of these two brothers,—the discussion of their 
deep-laid scheme at night around their solitary 
camp-fire,—the day-dreams of Tecumseh, as gor- 
geous as ever flitted before the imagination of a 
Czsar,—the savage empire he would form, and 
the greatness he would restore to his despised 
race, would make a grand epic. Pathless moun- 
tains and gloomy swamps were traversed ; deep 
rivers swam, and weariness, and toil endured by 
this savage chieftain, not for spoils or revenge, but 
to carry outa greatidea. There is a rude, Tuscan 
grandeur about him, as he thus moves through 
the western wilderness impelled by a high pur- 
pose,—a barbaric splendour thrown about even 
the merciless measures he means to adopt, by 
the great moral scheme to which they are to be 
subject. His combinations exhibited the consum- 
mate general. While England occupied us along 
the sea-coast, he was to sweep in one vast semi- 
circle from Michillimackinac to Florida upon the 
scattered settlements. Fires were to be kindled 
North, and South, and West, to burn towards the 
centre, while civilized warfare should desolate 
the eastern slope of the Alleghenies. Tecumseh 
had seen Hull surrender, helped to cut in pieces 
a part of Harrison’s army, and drive back the re- 
mainder. His prospects were brightening, and 
with this glorious news to back his burning elo- 
quence, he had no doubt of exciting the Southern 
tribes to war. The Chickasaws and Choctaws 
in Mississippi numbered over thirty thousand ; 


the Creeks twenty-five thousand, while south of 


them dwelt the large and warlike tribe of the 
Seminoles. His chief mission was to the Creeks, 
from whom, on his mother’s side, he sprung. 
This powerful clan stretched from the southern 
borders of Tennessee nearly to Florida. The sun 
in his course looked on no fairer, richer Jand than 
the country they held. Some of them had learned 
the arts of civilization, and, hitherto, had evinced 
a friendly disposition towards the whites. But 
British influence working through the Spanish 
authorities in Florida, had already prepared them 
for Tecumseh’s visit. An alliance, offensive and 
defensive, had been formed between England 
and Spain; and the armies of the former were 
then in the Peninsula endeavouring to wrest the 
throne from Bonaparte. The latter, therefore, 
was bound to assist her ally on this continent, and 
lent her aid in exciting the Southern Indians to 
hostility. But for this, Tecumseh, with all his 
eloquence, might have failed. Co-operating with 
the British agents in Florida, as he had done with 
Brock and Proctor in Canada, he at length saw 
his great scheme about to be fulfilled. The old 
and more peaceful,—those who had settled in 
well-built towns, with their schools, and flocks, 
and farms,—opposed the war which should devas- 
tate their land, and drive them back to barbarism. 
But the eloquence of Tecumseh, as he spoke of 
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COLONEL COFFEE’S SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THE INDIANS AT TALLUSHATCHEE. 


the multiplied wrongs of the Indians, their humi- 
liation, described the glory to be won, and 
painted in glowing colours the victories he had 
gained in the North, kindled into a blaze the 
warlike feelings of the young; and soon ominous 
tidings came from the bosom of the wilderness 
that stretched along the Coosa and Talapoosa 
rivers. Anxiety and alarm spread among the 
white setttlers, and the scattered families sought 
shelter in the nearest forts. Twenty-four had 
thus congregated at Fort Mimms, a mere block- 
house, situated on the Alabama, near the junction 
of the Tombigbee. It was garrisoned by a hun- 





dred and forty men, commanded by Major Beasely, | 


and, with proper care, could have resisted the at- 
tacks of the savages. But the rumours of a rising 


among the Indians were discredited. A negro 


who stated he had seen them in the vicinity, was 
chastised for spreading a false alarm. The night 
preceding the massacre, the dogs growled and 
barked, showing that they scented Indians in the 
air. Butall these warnings were unheeded, when 
suddenly, in broad midday, the savages, some 
seven hundred strong, made their appearance 
before the fort, and within thirty feet of it, before 
they were discovered. The gate was open, and 
with one terrific yell they dashed through into the 
outer enclosure, driving the panic-stricken soldiers 
into the houses within. Mounting these they set 
them on fire, and shot down every soul that 
attempted to escape. Seeing, at once, their in- 
evitable doom, the soldiers fought with the energy 


cesses, Which seem the offspring of demons, were 
committed on the dead and dying. Not more 
than twenty or thirty, out of the whole, escaped. 
The news of this terrible disaster broke, like a 
sudden thunder-clap, on the neighbouring States. 
Georgia, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
flew at once toarms. On the 17th of September 
a mass meeting assembled at Nashville, which, 
with one voice, nominated Jackson commander- 
in-chief of the troops of the State. Ten days after, 
the nomination was confirmed by the legislature, 
and 200,000 dollars voted to carry on the war. 
Jackson immediately issued a stirring appeal to 
the people, in which, after describing the state of 
things, be urged them to assemble to his standard 
with all speed, saying, “ Already are large bodies 
of the hostile Creeks marching to your borders, 
with their scalping-knives unsheathed to butcher 
your women and children: time is not to be lost. 
We must hasten to the frontier, or we shall find 
it drenched in the blood of our citizens.” At this 
time, he was suffering from the arm which had 
been mutilated in his encounter with Benton, and 
was unable to be present at Fayetteville, the ren- 
dezvous, on the 4th of October; but he sent an 
address to be read to the troops, and rules regu- 
lating the police of the camp. Although too 
feeble to take the field, he, three days after, with 
his arm in a sling, put himself at the head of the 
army. The next evening, a despatch arrived 


| from Colonel Coffee, who had been previously 


of despair. Rushing madly on their destroyers, | 


they gave blow for blow, and laid sixty of them 
around the burning buildings before they were 
completely overpowered. At last,a yell of savage 
triumph rose over the crackling of flames, and 
cries and shrieks of terrified women and children. 


scribed. The wholesale butchery—the ghastly 
spectacle of nearly three hundred mutilated bodies, 
hewed and hacked into fragments, were nothing 
to the inhuman indignities perpetrated on the 
women. Children were ripped from the mater- 


sent forward with a large detachment to Hunts- 
ville, thirty-two miles distant, stating that a bocy 
of nearly a thousand Indians were on their way 
to ravage the frontiers of Georgia, and another 
party approaching Tennessee. The day after 
came a second express confirming the report. 


| By nine o'clock the following morning, Jackson 
Then followed a scene which may not be de- 


put his army of twenty-five hundred men in mo- 
tion, and at eight in the evening reached Hunts- 
ville, making the thirty-two miles in eleven hours. 
Finding here that the rumour was without foun- 
dation, he proceeded leisurely to Ditto’s Landing, 


_ where Colonel Coffee with his regiment was en- 
nal womb, and swung as war-clubs against the | 
heads of the mothers, and all those horrible ex- | 


camped. Here he paused to wait for supplies. 
and survey his position. 
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With promptness on the part of those co-ope- 
rating with him, he saw that the hostile Creeks 
could be crushed with one blow; for on the west 
of their settlements were six hundred Mississippi 
volunteers and the 3d regiment of regular in- 
fantry, six hundred strong, under Colonel Russell ; 
on the east were twenty-five hundred Georgia 
militia, commanded by General Floyd; while 
from the north, five thousand volunteers and 
militia ; twenty-five hundred from East Tennessee, 
under Generals Cocke and White, and the same 
number from the western section of the State, 
were moving down on the devoted tribes. This 
army of five thousand Tennesseans was under 
the command of Jackson, the western half of 
which he led in person. There were, besides 
this formidable array, a few posts held by small 
detachments, and a few hundred friendly Indians, 
most of them Cherokees. When these separate 
armies should close around the hostile settlemehts, 
encircling them in a girdle of fire, it was univer- 
sally believed that the war would be over. 

While Jackson remained at Ditto’s Landing, 
waiting anxiously for the supplies which Gene- 
rals Cocke and White had promised to forward, 
he despatched General Coffee, with six hundred 
picked men, to destroy Blackwarrior town, a hun- 
dred miles south. 

At length, being urged by the earnest appeals 
of friendly Indians, who were in daily danger of 
being cut off by the Creeks, he, on the 19th, 
started for Thompson’s Creek, where he had 
ordered the provisions, which he supposed were 
near at hand, to be stopped. Cutting his way 
through the heavy forests, and dragging his artil- 
lery over steep mountains, he at length, after a 
painful march of two days, reached the place of 
depot, but no provisions had arrived. Instead of 
supplies, came a letter from General White, who 
was at Lookout Mountain in the Cherokee country, 
stating that no flour could be spared from that 
post. His position was now becoming painful 
and critical. Standing in the centre of the wilder- 
ness, on the borders of the enemy’s country, with 
his little band around him, he saw no alternative 
but to retreat, unless he ran the risk of starving 
his army in the forest. But to abandon his design, 
would leave the friendly Indians at the mercy of 
their enemies, an act not only cruel in the extreme, 
and utterly repugnant to his nature, but which 
would furnish a fatal example to the other friendly 
tribes, whose alliance it was of the highest im- 
portance to secure. Prudence would have dictated 
a retreat, but Jackson had never yet turned his 
back voluntarily on a foe, and he resolved, at all 
hazards, to proceed. Sending off expresses to 
Generals Cocke and White, and to the Governors 
of Tennessee and Georgia, and the American 
agents in the Choctaw and Cherokee nations, he 
issued a stirring address to his troops, in which 
he promised them that the “order to charge 
would be the signal for victory.” In urging on 
them the importance of coolness, and presence of 
mind, in every emergency, even in “retreat,” he 
adds, 

“ Your General laments that he has been com- 
pelled, even incidentally, to hint at a retreat, when 
speaking to freemen and to soldiers. Never, 
until you forget all that is due to yourselves and 
your country, will you have any practical under- 
standing of that word. Shall an enemy, wholly 
unacquainted with military evolutions, and who 
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rely more for victory on their grim visages, and 
hideous yells, than upon their bravery or their 
weapons,—shall such an enemy ever drive before 
them, the well-trained youths of our country, whose 
bosoms pant for glory, and a desire to avenge the 
wrongs they have received? Your General will 
not live to behold such a spectacle; rather would 
he rush into the thickest of the ememy, and sub- 
mit himself to their scalping-knives; but he has 
no fear of such a result. He knows the valour 
of the men he commands, and how certainly that 
valour, regulated as it will be, will lead to 
victory.” 

Cut off from supplies, locked up in the wilder- 
ness, through which swarmed thousands of sa- 
vages, eagerly watching his advance, with only six 
days’ rations of meat, and two of flour, he issued 
this bold and confident address, and then gave 
orders for the army to march. Arriving at Ten 
Island, he erected Fort Strother as a depot, and 
to cover his retreat. In a letter to Governor 
Blount, from this place, he says: 

“Indeed, sir, we have been wretchedly sup- 
plied,—scarcely two rations in succession, have 
been regularly drawn, yet we are not despondent. 
While we can procure an ear of corn apiece, or 
anything that will answer as a substitute for it, 
we shall continue our exertions to accomplish the 
object for which we were sent.” 

Here, being informed that General White was 
only twenty-five miles distant up the river, he 
sent him a despatch to hasten, at once, to the fort. 
In the mean time, General Coffee, who had re- 
turned successful from his southern expedition, 
was sent to attack a large body of Indians at 
Tallushatchee, some thirty miles distant. With 
nine hundred men, this gallant officer advanced, 
and succeeded in completely surrounding them, 
and though the savages fought desperately to the 
last, but few escaped. A hundred and eighty 
warriors lay stretched around the ashes of their 
dwellings. Among the slain, was a mother, on 
whose bosom her infant boy still lay, struggling 
in vain to draw nourishment from the lifeless 
breast. When he was brought to camp, Jackson 
endeavoured to persuade some of the female 
captives to take care of him, but they all refused, 
saying, “ His relations are all dead, kill him too.” 
He then ordered some sugar to be given him, and 
sent him to Huntsville, where he could be properly 
cared for. He afterwards adopted him, gave him 
a good education, and placed him at a saddler’s to 
learnatrade. The latter was accustomed to spend 
every Sunday at the Hermitage, with his adopted 
father, who was strongly attached to him. But 
he always pined for the free, wild life of his race. 
The close air of the shop and the drudgery of an 
apprentice did not agree with him, and he soon 
after sickened. He was then taken home to the 
Hermitage, where he lingered some time, and 
died. 

This care and solicitude for an Indian infant, 
in the midst of the troubles and perils that sur- 
rounded him, remind one of a similar act of 
Marshal Ney, when his doomed army was fast 
sinking in the snow-drifts of Russia. At length, on 
the 7th of November, an Indian runner arrived in 
camp, stating that Fort Talladega, about thirty miles 
distant, was surrounded by the hostile Red-sticks, 
and if he did not hurry to its relief, the friendly 
Indians, who bad taken refuge in it, must be 
massacred. The runner had scarcely finished 
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JACKSON OFFERING TO SHARE HIS ACORNS. 


his message when the order to march was issued, 
and in a few minutes the columns were in mo- 
tion. It was midnight, and through the dim 
cathedrals of nature, lighted only by the stars of 
heaven, Jackson led his two thousand men to- 
wards the Talladega. Eight hundred of these 
were mounted riflemen, who presented a pictu- 
resque appearance, as they wound slowly along 
the rough forest path underneath the autumnal 
woods, each with unceasing watchfulness, pier- 
cing the surrounding gloom, and every hand 
grasping a trusty rifle. Their heavy tramp 
frightened the wild beasts from their lairs, and 
awoke strange echoes in the solitude. Now strain- 
ing up steep ascents, and now swimming deep 
rivers, the fearless and gallant band pressed for- 
ward. In three columns, soas to prevent the con- 
fusion that might arise from a sudden surprise, 
it forced its difficult way through the forest, and 
at night arrived within six miles of the besieged 
fort. Here Jackson halted, and sent forward 
two friendly Indians and a white man, to recon- 
noitre. About eleven o’clock they returned, and 
reported the enemy in great force and within a 
quarter of a mile of the fort. No time was to be 
lost, and though the troops had been without 
sleep, and constantly on the strain for twenty- 
four hours, another night, and a battle, lay between 
them and repose. 

It was four o'clock of a cool November morn- 
ing, when the three columns again moved for- 
ward. Advancing with the utmost caution and 
quietness to within a mile of the Indian encamp- 
ment, they halted, and formed in order of battle. 
Two hundred and fifty of the cavalry, under 
Lieut. Col. Dyer, were left in rear of the centre to 
act as a reserve, while the remaining four hun- 
dred and fifty were ordered to push on to the 
right and left on either side, until the heads of 
their columns met beyond the hostile encamp- 
ment, and thus completely encircle it. The two 
brigades of Hall and Roberts, occupying the right 
and left, were directed to advance, while the ring 
of cavalry was steadily to contract, so as to shut in 
every savage and preventescape. At eight o'clock, 
Colonel Carroll boldly charged the position in front 





of him, and carried it; he then retreated, in order 
to draw the Indians in pursuit. They charged 
after with such terrific whoops and infernal 
screams, that a portion of General Roberts's bri- 
gade, on which they were rushing with uplifted 
tomahawks, broke and fled. This made a chasm 
in the line, which Jackson immediately ordered 
Colonel Bradley to fill with his regiment, that for 
some reason, known only to the commander, had 
lagged behind, to the great detriment of the order 
of battle. But not only had he proved a laggard 
in the approach, but he refused to fill the chasm, 
as ordered by his commander, and the latter was 
compelled to dismount his reserve and hurry them 
forward. As these steadily and firmly advanced, 
and poured in their volleys, the panic-stricken mi- 
litia recovered their courage and resumed their 
places in the line. In the mean time, the en- 
circling cavalry came galloping, with loud hurrahs, 
towards the centre. The next moment the forest 
rang with the sharp reports of their rifles. In 
fifteen minutes the battle was over, and the terri- 
fied savages were wildly skirting the inner edge 
of this circle of fire, seeking, in vain, an avenue to 
the open forest beyond. Turned back at every 
step, they fell like the autumn leaves which the 
wind shook around them. At length they disco- 
vered a gap, made by the neglect of Colonel 
Bradley and the delay of a portion of the cavalry, 
which had taken too wide a circuit, and poured 
like a torrent that has suddenly found vent through 
it. The mounted riflemen wheeled and streamed 
after ; and the quick, sharp reports of their pieces, 
and the receding yells rising from the forest, told 
how fiercely they pressed on the flying traces of 
the foe. The savages made straight for the moun- 
tains, three miles distant, fighting as they went. 
The moment they bounded up the steep acclivity 
they were safe, and the wearied horsemen turned 
again to the camp. Their way back was easily 
tracked by the swarthy forms that lay stretched 
on the leaves, showing where the flight and pur- 
suit had swept. Of the thousand and more who 
had composed the force of the enemy, more than 
half were killed or wounded. Three hundred 
were left dead on the spot where they had first 
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fought. The loss of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was ninety-five. 

The friendly Indians, who had been so long 
shut up without a drop of water, in momentary 
expectation of being massacred, listened to the 
uproar without, with beating hearts; but when 
the battle was over, they rushed forth with the 
most frantic cries of joy, and leaped and shouted 
around their deliverers in all the wildness of 
savage delight. They crowded around Jackson 
as if he had been their deity, towards whom they 
could not show too much reverence. 

The refusal of General White to march to Fort 
Strother, left the feeble garrison of the latter in a 
perilous state. If it should fall, Jackson’s whole 
line of retreat would be cut off; and he, there- 
fore, with deep pain, was compelled to stop in 
his victorious progress and return to the fort. On 
his arrival, he found that no supplies had reached 
it, and that the soldiers, half-starved, were bor- 
dering on mutiny. General Cocke, from the first, 
seemed resolved to withhold all aid from Jack- 
son, lest he himself should be eclipsed in the 
campaign. 

The latter, however, endeavoured to keep alive 
the spirits and courage of his troops, and distri- 
buted all his private stores to the feeble and 
wounded. Having nothing left for himself and 
staff, he repaired to the bullock-pen, and from the 
offals cut tripe, on which he and they lived for 
several days, in the vain hope of receiving the 
long-promised supplies. One day, as he sat at 
the foot of a tree, thinking of the hard condition 
of his men, and planning how he might find some 
relief from the increasing difficulties that pressed 
so hard upon him, one of the soldiers, observing 
that he was eating something, approached, and 
asked for a portion. Jackson looked up with a 
pleasant smile and said, “ I will, most cheerfully, 
divide with you what | have ;” and taking some 
acorns from his pocket, he handed them to the 
astonished and mortified soldier. His solicitude 
for the army did not expend itself in words, for 
he shared with the meanest soldier his privations 
and his wants, while many of his subordinate of- 
ficers possessed abundance. He let the latter en- 
joy the rations to which they were legally entitled, 
but himself scorned to sit down to a well-sup- 
plied table, while the army was perishing with 
want. 

This state of things, of course, could not last 
long. The soldiers believed themselves neglected 
by the State for whose safety they were fighting; 
else why this protracted refusal to send them pro- 
visions? The incipient discontent was fed and 
aggravated by several of the officers, who were 
getting tired of the campaign and wished to re- 
turn home, till at last it broke out into open revolt. 
The militia regiments, en masse, had resolved to 
leave. Jackson received the communication 
with grief and indignation. He felt for his poor, 
half-starved men, but all his passionate nature 
was roused at this deliberate defiance of his 
authority. The militia, however, did not regard 
his expostulations or threats, and they fixed on a 
morning to commence their march. But as they 
drew out to take their departure, they found, to 
their astonishment, the volunteers paraded across 
their path, with Jackson at their head. He ordered 
them to return to their position, or they should 
answer for their disobedience with their lives. 
They obeyed; but the volunteers, indignant that 
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they had been made the instrument of quelling 
the revolt, and anxious as the others were to get 
away, resolved next morning to depart them- 
selves. ‘To their surprise, however, they saw the 
militia drawn up in the same position they had 
occupied the day before, to arrest the first forward 
movement that was made. This was a dangerous 
game to play with armed men, and would not 
bear a second trial. 

The cavalry, on the ground that the country 
yielded no forage for their horses, were permitted 
to retire to the neighbourhood of Huntsville, where 
they promised to wait the orders of their com- 
mander. 

In the mean time, Jackson hearing that provi- 
sions were on the way, made an effort to allay 
the excited, angry feelings that existed in the 
army, and so, on the 14th of November, in- 
vited all the field and platoon officers, to his 
quarters, and after informing them that abun- 
dant supplies were close at hand, he addressed 
them in a kind and sympathizing manner, and 
told them how deeply he felt for their sufferings, 
and concluded by promising, if provisions did not 
arrive within two days, to lead them back 
himself to Tennessee. But this kind and con- 
ciliatory speech produced no effect on a portion 
of the army, and the first regiment of volunteers 
insisted on abandoning the fort. Permission to 
leave was granted, and Jackson, with chagrin 
and anguish, saw the men whom he refused to 
abandon at Natchez, forsake him in the heart of 
the forest, surrounded by hostile savages. 

The two days expiring without the arrival of 
provisions, he was compelled to fulfil his promise 
to the army, and preparations were made for de- 
parture. In the midst of the breaking up of the 
camp, he sat down and wrote a letter to Colonel 
Pope, the contractor, which exhibits how deeply 
he felt, not merely this abandonment of him, but 
the failure of the expedition. He says in con- 
clusion : 

“I cannot express the torture of my feelings, 
when I reflect that a campaign so auspiciously 
begun, and which might be so soon and so glori- 
ously terminated, is likely to be rendered abortive, 
for the wantof supplies. For God’s sake, prevent 
so great an evil.” 

As the baggage-wagons were loaded up, and 
the men fell into marching order, the palpable 
evidence of the failure of the project on which he 
had so deeply set his heart, and the disgrace that 
awaited his army, became so painful, that he could 
not endure the sight, and exclaimed in mingled 
grief and shame, 

“If only two men will remain with me, I will 
never abandon the post.” 

“You have one, General!” exclaimed Captain 
Gordon, of the spies, who stood beside him. 

The gallant Captain immediately began to 
beat up for volunteers, and it was not long before 
a hundred and nine brave fellows surrounded 
their General, swearing to stand by him to the 
last. 

The latter then put himself at the head of the 
militia, telling them he should order them back, 
if they met provisions near by. They had gone 
but ten or twelve miles, when they met a hundred 
and fifty beeves on their way to the fort. The 
men fell to, and in a short time were gorging 
themselves with half-roasted meat. Invigorated 
by their gluttonous repast, most of them consented 
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JACKSON FORCIBLY ARRESTING THE DEPARTURE OF THE DISCONTENTED SOLDIERY. 


to return. One company, however, quietly re- 
sumed its journey homeward. When Jackson 
was informed of it, he sprung into his saddle, and 
galloping a quarter of a mile ahead, where Gene- 
ral Coffee with his staff and a few soldiers had 
halted, ordered them to form across the road, and 
fire on the first man that attempted to pass. As 
the mutineers came up and saw that living bar- 
rier before them, and in front of it the stern and 
decided face of their commander, they wheeled 
about, and retraced their steps. Jackson then 
dismounted and began to mix among the men, to 
allay their excitement, and conciliate their feelings. 
While he was thus endeavouring to reduce to 
cheerful obedience, this refractory company, he 
was told, to his utter amazement, that the other 
portion of the army had changed their mind, and 
the whole brigade was drawn up in column, and 
on the point of marching homeward. He imme- 
diately walked up in front of the column, snatched 
a musket from the hands of a soldier, and resting 
it across the neck of his horse, swore he would 
shoot the first man who attempted to move. The 
soldiers stood and looked in sullen silence at 
that resolute face, undecided whether to advance 
or not, when General Coffee and his staff galloped 
up. These, together with the faithful companies, 
Jackson ordered to form behind him, and fire 
when he did. Not a word was uttered for some 
time, as the two parties thus stood face to face, 
and gazed on each other. At length a murmur 
ran along the column,—rebellion was crushed, 
and the mutineers consented to return. Discon- 
tent, however, prevailed, and the volunteers looked 
anxiously forward to the 10th of December, the 
time when they supposed their term of enlist- 
ment expired. They had originally enlisted for 
twelve months, and counting in the time they 
had remained disbanded, after their return from 
Natchez, the year would be completed on that 
date. But Jackson refused to allow the time they 
were not in actual service. Letters passed be- 
tween the officers and himself, and every effort 
was made on his part, to allay the excitement, 
and convince the troops of the justice of his de- 
mands. He appealed to their patriotism, their 








courage, and honour, and finally told them if the 
General Government gave permission for their 
discharge, he would discharge them, otherwise 
they should walk over his dead body, before they 
stirred a foot, until the twelve months’ actual 
service was accomplished. Anticipating trouble, 
he wrote home for reinforcements, and sent off 
officers for recruits. 

In the mean time, the 10th of December drew 
near, and every heart was filled with anxiety for 
the result. A portion of the army was resolved 
to take their discharge, whether granted or not. 
It was not a sudden impulse, created by want 
and suffering, but a well-considered and settled 
determination, grounded on what they considered 
their rights. The thing had been long discussed, 
and many of the officers had given their decided 
opinion that the time of the men actually expired 
on the 10th. Jackson knew that his troops were 
brave, and when backed by the consciousness of 
right, would be resolute and firm. But he had 
made up his mind to prevent mutiny, though he 
was compelled to sacrifice a whole regiment in 
doing it. 

At length, on the evening of the 9th, General 
Hall entered the tent of Jackson, and informed 
him that his whole brigade was in a state of revolt. 
The latter immediately issued an order stating 
the fact, and calling on all the officers to aid in 
quelling it. He then directed the two guns he 
had with him, to be placed, one in front and the 
other in the rear, and the militia on the rising 
ground in advance, to check any movement in 
that direction, and waited the result. The bri- 
gade assembled, and were soon in marching order. 
Jackson then rode slowly along the line, and ad- 
dressed the soldiers. He reminded thern of their 
former good conduct, spoke of the love and esteem 
he had always bore them, of the reinforcements 
on the way, saying, also, that he expected every 
day, the decision of the government, on the ques- 
tion of their discharge, and wound up by telling 
them emphatically, that he had done with en- 
treaty,—go they should not, and if they persisted, 
he would settle the matter in a very few minutes. 
He demanded an immediate and explicit answer. 
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They persisted. He repeated his demand, and 
still receiving no answer, he ordered the artille- 
rists to prepare their matches, and at the word 
‘ fire,” to pour their volleys of grape-shot into the 
closely crowded ranks. There he sat, gazing 
sternly down the line, while the few moments of 
grace allowed them, were passing rapidly away. 
The men knew it was no idle threat. He had 
never been known to break his word, and that 
sooner than swerve one hair from his purpose, 
he would drench that field in blood. Alarmed, 
they began to whisper one to another, “ Let us go 
back.” The contagion of fear spread, and soon 
the officers advanced, and promised, on behalf 
of the men, that they would return to their 
quarters. 

As if to try this resolute man to the utmost, and 
drive him to despair, no sooner was one evil 
averted than another overtook him. He had, by 
his boldness, quelled the mutiny; but he now 
began again to feel the horrors of famine. Sup- 
plies did not arrive ; or in such scanty proportion, 
that he was compelled, at last, to discharge the 
troops, and, notwithstanding all the distressing 
scenes through which he had passed to retain 
them, see them take up their line of march for 
home, leaving him, with only a hundred devoted 
followers, shut up in the forest. Here he remained 
till the middle of January, when he was glad- 
dened by the arrival of eight hundred recruits. 
Not deeming these, however, sufficient to pene- 
trate into the heart of the Creek country, he re- 
solved to make a diversion in favour of General 
Floyd, who was advancing from the east. Hear- 
ing that a large number of Indians were en- 
camped on the Emuckfaw Creek, where it empties 
into the Tallapoosa River, he marched thither, and 
on the evening of the 21st of January, arrived 
within a short distance of their encampment. 
The Indians were aware of his approach, and 
resolved to anticipate his attack. To prevent a 
surprise, however, Jackson had ordered a circle 
of watch-fires to be built around his little band. 
The men stood to their arms all night; and just 
before daylight, a short, wild, unearthly yell, 
which always precedes an attack, went up from 
the forest, and the next moment the savages 
charged down on the camp. But, the instant the 
light of the watch-fires fell on their tawny bodies 
they were swept with such a destructive volley, 
that they again took shelter in the darkness. At 
length, daylight appeared, when General Coffee 
ordered a charge, which cleared the field. He 
was then directed to advance on the encamp- 
ment with four hundred men, and carry it by 
storm. On his approach, however, he found it 
too strong for his force, and he retired. Jackson, 
attacked in return, was compelled to charge re- 
peatedly, before the savages finally took to flight. 
Many of their bravest warriors fell in this short 
conflict; while, on the American side, several 
valuable officers were badly wounded, among 
them General Coffee, who, from the commence- 
ment to the close, was in the thickest of the 
fight. 

Notwithstanding his victory, Jackson prudently 
determined to retreat. He had gained his object; 
for in drawing the attention of the Indians to his 
own force, he had diverted it from that under 
General Floyd. Besides, his horses had been 
without forage for two days, and would soon 
break down. He, therefore, buried the dead on 
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the field where they had fallen; and, on the 23d, 
began to retrace his footsteps. Judging from the 
quietness of the Indians since the battle, he sus- 
pected they were lurking in ambush ahead. 
Remembering also what an excellent place there 
was for a surprise at the ford of Enotochopeo, he 
sent men in advance to reconnoitre, who disco- 
vered another ford some six hundred yards farther 
down the stream. Reaching it just at evening, 
he encamped there all night, and the next morn- 
ing commenced crossing. He expected an attack 
while in the middle of the stream, and, therefore, 
had his rear formed in order of battle. His anti- 
cipations proved correct; for no sooner had a part 
of the army reached the opposite bank, than an 
alarm-gun was heard in the rear. In an instant, 
all was in commotion, The next moment, the 
forest resounded with the war-whoop and yells 
of the savages, as they came rushing on in great 
numbers. As they crowded on the militia, the 
latter, with their officers, gave way in affright, 
and poured pell-mell down the bank. Jackson 
was standing on the shore superintending the 
crossing of his two pieces of artillery, when his 
broken ranks came tumbling about him. Fore- 
most among the fugitives was Captain Stump; 
and Jackson, enraged at the shameful disorder, 
aimed a desperate blow at him with his sword, 
fully intending to cut him down. One glance of 
his eye revealed the whole extent of the danger. 
But for General Carroll, who, with Captain Quarles 
and twenty-five men, stood nobly at bay, beating 
back with their deliberate volleys the hordes of 
savages, the entire rear of the army would have 
been massacred. But, over the din and tumult, 
Jackson's voice rang clear and steady as a bugle- 
note, as he rapidly issued his orders. The gallant 
and intrepid Coffee, roused by the tumult, raised 
himself from the litter on which he lay wounded, 
and casting one glance on the panic, and another 
upon the little band that stood like a rock em- 
bedded in the bank, leaped to the ground, and 
with one bound landed in his saddle. The next 
moment, his shout of encouragement broke on 
the ears of his companions as he dashed forward 
to the conflict. Jackson looked up in surprise as 
that pale face galloped up the bank, and then his 
rage at the cowardice of the men gave way to 
the joy of the true hero when another hero moves 
to his side, and he shouted, “ We shall whip them 
yet, my men! the dead have risen, and come to aid 
us.’ ‘The company of artillery followed, leaving 
Lieutenant Armstrong and a few men to drag up 
the cannon. When one of the guns, at length, 
reached the top of the bank, the rammer and 
picker were nowhere to be found. A man in- 
stantly wrenched the bayonet from his musket, 
and rammed home the cartridge with the stock, 
and picked it with the ramrod. Lieutenant Arm- 
strong fell beside his piece; but as he lay upon 
the ground, he cried out, “ My brave fellows, some 
of you must fall; but save the cannon.” Such 
heroism is always contagious; and the men soon 
rallied, and charging home on the savages, turned 
them in flight on every side. 

After burying his dead and caring for the 
wounded, Jackson resumed his march ; and, four 
days after, reached Fort Strother in safety. Nearly 
one-eighth of his little army had been killed or 
wounded since he left the post, and he now dis- 
missed the remainder, who claimed that the time 
of their enlistment was expired, and quietly 
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THE INDIAN ATTACK AT THE FORD. 


waited till sufficient reinforcements should arrive | front, and took up his position, and opened on the 


for him to undertake a thorough campaign into 
the Creek country. They soon began to come in; 
for his bravery and success awakened confidence, 
and stimulated the ambition of thousands, who 
were sure to win distinction under such a leader, 
and, by March, he found himself at the head of 
four thousand militia and volunteers, and a regi- 
ment of regular troops, together with several hun- 
dred friendly Indians. While preparing to ad- 
vance, mutiny again broke out in the camp. He 
determined this time to make an example which 
should deter others in future; and a private, being 
tried and convicted, was shot. The spectacle 
was not lost on the soldiers, and nothing more 
was heard of a revolt. 

Having completed all his arrangements, Jack- 
son, with four thousand men, advanced, on the 
16th of March, into the Creek country. At the 
junction of the Cedar Creek with the Coosa River, 
he established Fort Williams, and left a garrison, 
then continued his march, with some two thou- 
sand five hundred men, towards his previous 
battle-ground at Emuckfaw. About five miles 
below it, in the bend of the Tallapoosa, the In- 
dians, a thousand strong, had entrenched them- 
selves, determined to give battle. They were on 
sacred ground ; for all that tract between the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa Rivers, known as the “hickory 
ground,” their prophets had told them the white 
man could never conquer. This bend contained 
about a hundred acres, around which the river 
wrapped itself in the form of a horse-shoe, from 
whence it derived its name. Across the neck 
leading to this open plain, the Indians had erected 
a breastwork of logs, seven or eight feet high, 
and pierced it with a double row of port-holes. 
Behind it, the ground rose into an elevation; 
while still farther back, along the shore, lay the 
village, in which were the women and children. 
Early in the morning of the 25th, Jackson ordered 
General Coffee to take the mounted riflemen and 
the friendly Indians and cross the river at a ford 
below, and stretch around the bend, on the oppo- 
site bank from the village, so as to prevent the 





fugitives from escaping. He then advanced in | 


breastwork with his light artillery. The can- 
nonade was kept up for two hours without pro- 
ducing any effect. In the mean time, the friendly 
Indians attached to General Coffee’s command 
had swam the river and loosened a large number 
of canoes, which they brought back. Captain 
Russell's company of spies immediately leaped 
into them, and, with the friendly Indians, crossed 
over and set tle village on fire, and with loud 
shouts pressed towards the rear of the encamp- 
ment. The Indians returned the shout of de- 
fiance, and, with a courage and steadiness they 
seldom exhibited, repelled every effort to ad- 
vance. 

The troops under Jackson heard the din of the 
conflict within, and clamoured loudly to be led to 
the assault. He, however, held them back, and 
stood and listened. Discovering at length, by the 
incessant firing in a single place, that the Ameri- 
cans were making no progress, he ordered the 
bugles to sound the charge. A loud and thrilling 
shout rolled along the American line, and, with 
levelled bayonets, the excited ranks precipitated 
themselves on the breastwork. A withering fire 
received them, the rifle-balls sweeping, like a sud- 
den gust of sleet, in their very faces. Not an In- 
dian flinched, and many were pierced through 
the port-holes; while, in several instances, the 
enemy’s bullets were welded to the American 
bayonets. The swarthy warriors looked grimly 
through the openings, as though impervious to 
death. This, however, was of short duration, and 
soon the breastwork was black with men, as they 
streamed up the sides. Major Montgomery was 
the first who planted his foot on the top, but he 
had scarcely waved his sword in triumph above 
his head, when he fell back upon his companions, 
dead. A cry of vengeance swelled up from his 
followers, and the next moment the troops rolled 
like a sudden inundation over the barrier. It 
then became a hand-to-hand fight; the savages 
refused to yield, and with gleaming knives and 
tomahawks, and clubbed rifles and muskets, the 
battle raged through the encampment. High and 
wild over the incessant rattle of musketry and 
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clash of arms, arose the shouts of the prophets, as 
dancing frantically around their blazing dwell- 
ings, they continued their strange incantations, still 
erying victory. At length, one was shot in the 
mouth, as if to give the lie to his declarations. 
Pressed in frontand rear, many at last turned and 
fled. But the unerring rifle dropped them along 
the shore; while those who endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming, sunk in mid-stream 
under the deadly fire of Coffee’s mounted men. 
The greater part, however, fought and fell, face 
to face, with their foes. It was a long and des- 
perate struggle; not a soul asked for quarter, but 
turned, with a last look of hate and defiance, on 
his conqueror. As the ranks became thinned, it 
veased to be a fight and became a butchery. 
Driven at last from the breastwork, the few sur- 
viving warriors took refuge in the brush and tim- 
ber on the hill. Wishing to spare their lives, 
Jackson sent an interpreter to them, offering them 
pardon; but they proudly refused it, and fired on 
the messenger. He then turned his cannon on 
the spot, but failing to dislodge them, ordered 
the grass and brush to be fired. Driven out by 
the flames, they ran for the river, but most of them 
fell before they reached the water. On every 
side, the crack of the rifle told how many eyes 
were on the fugitives. Darkness at last closed 
the scene, and still night, broken only by the cries 
of the wounded, fell on the forest and river. 
Nearly eight hundred of the Indians had fallen, 
five hundred and fifty-seven of whom lay stark 
and stiff around and in that encampment. The 
loss of the Americans, in killed and wounded, 
was about two hundred. 

An incident occurred after the battle, which 
presented, in striking contrast, the two opposite 
natures of Jackson. 

An Indian warrior, severely wounded, was 
brought to him, whom he placed at once in the 
hands of a surgeon. While under the operation, 
the bold, athletic warrior looked up, and asked 
Jackson in broken English, “Cure ’im, kill *im 
again?’ The latter replied, “ No; on the con- 
trary, he should be well taken care of.’ He re- 
covered, and Jackson, pleased with his noble 
bearing, sent him to his own house in Tennessee, 
and afterward had him taught a trade in Nash- 
ville, where he eventually married and settled 
down in business. When that terrible ferocity, 
which took entire possession of this strange, indo- 
mitable man in battle, subsided away, the most 
gentle and tender emotions usurped its place. The 
tiger and the lamb united in his single person. 

The tired soldiers slept on the field of slaughter, 
around the smouldering fires of the Indian dwell- 
ings. The next morning they sunk the dead 
bodies of their companions in the river, to save 
them from the scalping-knives of the savages, and 
then took up their backward march to Fort Wil- 
liam. 

The original design of having the three armies 
from Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi, meet 
in the centre of the Creek nation, and thus crush 
it with one united effort, had never been carried 
out, and Jackson now resolved alone to overrun 
and subdue the country. Issuing a noble address 
to his troops, he, on the 7th of April, set out for 
the Indian village of Hoithlewalle. But he met 
with no opposition; the battle of Tohopeka had 
completely prostrated the tribe, and the war was 
virtually at an end. He, however, scoured the 
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country, the Indians everywhere fleeing before 
the terror of his name. On his march, he sent 
orders to Colonel Milton, who, with a strong force, 
was also advancing into the Creek country, to 
send him provisions. The latter returned a cava- 
lier refusal. Jackson then sent a peremptory 
order, not only to forward provisions, but to join 
him at once with his troops. Colonel Milton, after 
reading the order, asked the bearer what sort of 
a man Jackson was. “One,” he replied, “who 
intends, when he gives an order, to have it 
obeyed.” The Colonel concluded to obey, and 
soon effected a junction with his troops. Jackson 
then resumed his march along the banks of the 
Tallapoosa; but he had hardly set. the leading 
column in motion, when word was brought him 
that Colonel Milton’s brigade could not follow, as 
the wagon-horses had strayed away during the 
night and could not be found. Jackson imme- 
diately sent him word to detail twenty men to 
each wagon. The astonished Colonel soon found 
horses sufficient to draw the wagons. 

The enemy, however, did not make a stand, 
and either fled or came in voluntarily to tender 
their submission. The latter part of April, Ge- 
neral Pinckney arrived at Fort Jackson and as- 
sumed the command, and General Jackson re- 
turned to Tennessee, greeted with acclamations 
and covered with honours. In a few months 
peace was restored with all the Southern tribes, 
and the machinations of England in that quarter 
completely frustrated. 

There is nothing in the history of our country 
more remarkable than this campaign, and nothing 
illustrates the genius of this nation more than it 
and the man who carried it triumphantly through. 
Rising from a sick couch, he called to the young 
men of every profession to rally to the defence of 
their country. Placing himself at the head of the 
brave but undisciplined bands that gathered at 
his call, he boldly plunged into the untrodden 
wilderness. Unskilled in the art of war, never 
having witnessed a battle since he was a boy, he 
did not hesitate to assume the command of an 
army without discipline and without knowledge 
of the toils and difficulties before it. Yet with 
it he crossed broad rivers, climbed pathless moun- 
tains, and penetrated almost impassable swamps 
filled with crafty savages. More subtle and more 
tireless than his foes, he thwarted all their 
schemes. With famine on one side and an army 
in open mutiny on the other, he scorned to yield 
to discouragement, and would not be forced by 
the apparently insurmountable obstacles that op- 
posed his progress from his purpose. By his con- 
stancy and more than Roman fortitude, compelling 
adversity at length to relent, and quelling his re- 
bellious troops by the terror of his presence and 
his indomitable will, he at last, with a smile of 
triumph, saw his columns winding over the con- 
secrated grounds of the savages. Soon his battle- 
shout was heard rising over the crackling of burn- 
ing villages. Kings, prophets, and chieftains fell 
under his strokes; and crushing towns, villages, 
and fortresses under his feet, he at last, with one 
terrible blow, paralysed the nation for ever. 

Indian warfare presents none of the pomp and 
grandeur of great battle-fields, yet it calls out 
equally striking qualities, and often requires more 
promptness and self-possession and greater mental 
resources in acommander. Especially with such 
an army as Jackson had under him, the task he 
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THE BATTLE OF TOHOPEKA. 


accomplished was Herculean, and reveals a cha- | only a few devoted followers, reveals a fixedness 
racter of vast strength and executiveness. That | of purpose and grandeur of character that no cir- 
single man, standing up alone in the heart of the | cumstances could affect. Inferior to the contagion 
wilderness, and boldly facing his famine-struck | of fear, unaffected by general discouragement, 
and rebellious army, presents a scene partaking | equal in himseif to every emergency, he moves 
far more of the moral sublime than Cromwell | before us in this campaign the embodiment of the 
seizing a rebel from the very midst of his mur- | noblest qualities that distinguish the American 
muring band. race. 
His gloomy isolation for a whole winter, with (To be concluded in our next.) 








RHEIN-WEIN—FLAGON FOURTH. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE* TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Sina, sing, ye Nightingales, Sing, sing your noblest notes,— 
Ye troubadours of summer air ; Pour out your perfect hearts in song, 

And tell my young and tender love Whose music—drowning soul and sense— 
That she is more than fair. Shall rule her all night long! 

Tell her—for love’s least word is song, That when she wakes,and hears me breathe 
And ye are song incarnadined— My plaintive tale, in mortal words, 

How like a star in ether floats She may mistake my voice for yours, 
Her mirage on my mind! Ye burning-throated birds! 

Tell her that all night long I see And, overcome with dear delight, 
Her figure shining from the dark ; To hear what, last night, charmed her rest, 





That I would dream for ever thus, 
But for the envious lark. 


She may relent, and sink, and swoon, 
Upon my beating breast. 


Tell her that, all day long, her form 


Do this, ye noble Nightingales, 
Is, either sitting at my side, 


Anacreons, whose souls are song! 


Or, floating round my humble home,— | And, henceforth, I will worship ye 
My spiritual bride. All day and all night long. 
Tell her all this, ye Nightingales, And ye shall raise your young in peace, 
Ye lyric bards of summer air; And, through all time, the poet’s words 
And vow that I am perishing Shall call the imperial Nightingale 
Of passionate despair! The Charlemagne of Birds. 





* WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE was one of the most | who protected the aris of poetry and music,—and some- 
distinguished Minnesingers of the last of the twelfth | times at foreign courts, and was welcome everywhere.” 
century. “ He travelled,” says our own noble poet and * Love,” continues LONGFELLOow, “ formed the theme of 
triend, LONGFELLOw, “ from court to court, generally re- | many a gentle ditty, chaunted by the bard. until late in 
ceived with honour,—tarrying with the German princes | life. He sings of the fair one’s cruelty, by whose side he 
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becomes like a feeble child; even a refusal, accompanied 
by her angelic smile, makes him happy. He paints her 
beauties with brilliant colours, and prefers the sight of 
her cheeks, clothed with the peach’s downy hue. to the 
contemplation of the empyrean and the celestial car. 
Her praise of his poetry puts him in an ecstasy ; and she 
it is who inspires him to say that, ‘He who possesses 
the love of a noble woman holds all vice in scorn.’ Thus 
had love exalted the soul of Walther. 

“There is a tradition that Walther was buried beneath 
a tree, without the precincts of the Minster at Wiirtz- 
burg, and that he directed in his will that the birds should 
be fed, at stated times, on his tomb. This is the subject 
of one of the pictures recently executed at Munich, 
which is thus described by Raczynskt, in his great work 
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on German art: ‘ The picture in the middle of the second 
wall, shows us the figure of the poet reclining on the 
tomb. Above it are flying little birds, which the children 
of the choir are feeding. The idea is taken from an old 
tradition. Walther, according to all the testimonies, 
died at Wiirtzburg; his tomb was formed in the court of 
the new Minster, surrounded by luxuriant vegetation. 
A tree, with heavy branches, bent over the tombstone, 
and in its foliage were sporting thousands of little birds, 
drawn thither by the water and the food which, according 
to the last will of Walther, were daily placed upon his 
tomb. At a Jater period, this birds’ food was altered by 
the monks, into small loaves for themselves, on the an- 
niversary of the poet’s death. An epitaph in Latin verse 
explains this pious legacy.’” 
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DESIGN FOR A RUSTIC COTTAGE. 


Tue above design, engraved after a plan by J. 
G. Jackson, Architect, is novel in character, and 
singularly picturesque in composition and effect. 
The entrance is by a porch, seven feet by five, 
opening into a living-room, fifteen by thirteen 
feet, exclusive of the bay window, and having on 
one side a kitchen thirteen feet by twelve. Two 
bedrooms are obtained over the living-room and 
kitchen. Attached to the kitchen is a wing, 
comprising a toolhouse and the usual outbuild- 
ings. To these access may be had under 
cover of the verandah, which also plays an 
important part as an ornamental feature in the 
design. Much judgment and artistic taste should 
be exercised in selecting the upright posts for 
this verandah, composed as they are of the trunks 
of trees left in their natural state. They should 
neither be too regular in form, nor, on the con- 








trary, too crooked and distorted. Unbarked oak, 
well fitted with lead at both ends, is the best 
material. It is, of course, obvious that there 
would be considerable drip from the eaves; and, 
therefore, the building should be furnished with 
a channel-drain immediately under this drip. 

In many countries of Europe, but particularly 
in England, thatched roofs form a striking and 
distinguishing feature in the landscape scenery, 
and combine very agreeably in harmonious effect. 
They are, however, employed chiefly in the more 
economical structures, as cottages, &c., although 
it is sometimes used in the rustic villa, for the 
sake of effect. The cheapest kind is composed 
of straw,—a material abundant and inexpen- 
sive in any agricultural country,—and it 1s very 
easy of repair from time to time. It is, however, 
objectionable, as being too easily accessible to 
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vermin; and, therefore, reed is to be recom- 
mended, as of closer texture, and more impervious 
to their attacks. Creeping plants spreading over 
the surface of the roof contribute much to the 
general effect; thus, the picturesque character of 
a dwelling may be most materially enhanced by 
the judicious aid of the landscape garden. The 
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foregoing remarks on this peculiar kind of roof 
are introduced, because the design at the head of 
this article is peculiarly adapted by its other 
features for the reception of a covering of the 
kind, if preferred to any of the methods more 
commonly in use in the United States. 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


‘ Don't you remember how oft you have said, 
Darling Coralin May, 

‘When the hawthornsare blossoming we shall wed, 
And then to the prairie away !’ 

And now, all over the hills they peep 
Milkwhite out of the spray, 

And sadly you turn to the past and weep, 
Darling Coralin May. 


* When the cricket chirped in the hickory blaze. 
You cheerily sung, you know,— 

-O for the sunnier summer days, 
And the time when we shall go!’ 

lhe corn-blades now are unfolding bright, 
While busily calls the crow; 

And clovers are opening red and white, 


And the time has come to go. | 


“ To go to the cabin our love has planned, 


On the prairie, green and gay, 


In the blushing light of the sunset land, 


Darling Coralin May. 


‘How happy our lives will be,’ you said,— 


Don’t you remember the day ~— 


‘ When our hands shall be, as our hearts are, wed!’ 


Darling Coralin May. 


“* How sweet,’ you said, ‘ when my work is oer, 


And your axe yet ringing clear, 


To sit and watch at the lowly door 


Of our home in the prairie, dear.’ 


The rose is ripe by the window now, 


And the cool spring flowing near ; 


But shadows fall on the heart and brow 


From the home we are leaving here. 








A POET BUYING A FARM. 


BY THOREAU. 


AT a certain season of our life we are accus- 
tomed to consider every spot as the possible site 
of a house. I have thus surveyed the country 
on every side within a dozen miles of where I 
live. In imagination I have bought all the farms 
in succession, for all were to be bought, and I 
knew their price. I walked over each farmer’s 
premises, tasted his wild apples, discoursed on 
husbandry with him, took his farm at his price, 
at any price, mortgaging it to him in my own 
mind, even put a higher price on it,—took every- 
thing but a deed of it, took his word for his deed, 
for I dearly love to talk; cultivated it, and him 
too, to some extent, I trust, and withdrew, when 
I had enjoyed it long enough, leaving him to 
carry iton. This experience entitled me to be 
regarded as a sort of real estate broker by my 
friends. Wherever I sat, there I might live— 
and the landscape radiated from me accordingly. 
What is a house but a sedes, a seat? better if a 
country-seat. I discovered many a site for a house 
not likely to be soon improved, which some might 
have thought too far from the village, but to my 
eyes the village appeared too far from it. Well, 
“there I might live,” I said; and there I did live 
for an hour,a summer and a winter life, saw 
how I could let the years run off, buffet the win- 
ter through, and see the spring come in. The 
future inhabitants of this region, wherever they 
may place their houses, may be sure that they 
have been anticipated. An afternoon sufficed to 
lay out the land into orchard, wood-lot, and pas- 
ture, and to decide what fine oaks or pines should 
be left to stand before the door, and whence 
each rotten tree could be seen to the best advan- 
tage; and then I let it lie, fallow perchance, for 
a man is rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone. 

My imagination carried me so far that I even 
had the “refusal” of several farms,—the refusal 
was all I wanted,—but I never got my fingers 
burnt by actual possession. The nearest that I 
came to actual proprietorship was when I bought 


the Hollowell Place, and had begun to sort my | 
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seeds, and collected materials with which to 
make a wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with; 
but before the owner gave me a deed of it, his 
wife,—every man has such a wife,—changed her 
mind and wished to keep it, and he offered me 
ten dollars to release him. Now, to speak the 
truth, I had but ten cents in the world, and it sur- 
passed my arithmetic to tell if I was that man 
who had ten cents, or who had a farm, or who 
had ten dollars, or all together. However, I let 
him keep the ten dollars and the farm too, for I 
had carried it far enough; or rather, to be gene- 
rous, I sold him the farm for just what I gave for 
it, and as he was a poor man, made him a pre- 
sent of ten dollars, and still had my ten cents, 
and seeds, and materials for a wheelbarrow left. 
I found thus that J had been a rich man, without 
any damage to my poverty. But I retained the 
landscape, and I have since annually carried off 
what it yielded, without a wheelbarrow. With 
respect to landscapes, 


“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, hav- 
ing enjoyed the most valuable part of a farm, 
while the crusty farmer supposed that we had 
got a few wild apples only. Why, the owner 
does not know it for many years when a poet 
has put his farm in rhyme, the most admirable 
kind of invisible fence, has fairly impounded it, 
milked it, skimmed it, and got all the cream, and 
left the farmer only the skimmed milk. 

All that I can say then, with respect to farming 
is, that | have had my seeds ready. Many think 
that seeds improve with age. I have no doubt 
that time discriminates between the good and 
the bad, and when at last I shall plant, I shall 
be less likely to be disappointed. But I would 
say to my fellows, once for all, as long as possible 
live free and uncommitted. It makes but little 
difference, whether you are committed to a farm 
or the county jail! 


MASQUE* 


BY PSYCHE. 


Youna Cupid has got him a jet-black coat, 
And a waistcoat of ebony satin; 


He has filled up his head with good Hebrew and | 


Greek, 
And some theological Latin. 


In a clerical manner he brushes his hair, 
In a clerical manner “ discourses ;”’ 


* Addressed, as a Valentine, to the prospective wife 


of a young clergyman, by Mrs. Sykes, whose nom de | 


plume has sometimes been this playful rendering of her 
own name. 


| Under various “ heads” are his topics arranged, 


And most pointedly these he enforces. 


nd now in his wooing he speeds with the best ; 
Bright, welcoming smiles on him shine ; 

For where is the maid that can stand, unmoved, 
The glance of a spruce young divine? 


So, if there come to thee a youth quite demure, 
And if he keep coming, blow high or blow low, 
Oh, maiden discreet, of his weapons beware! 
This charming young parson may DANGEROUS 
grow. 
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DANIEL HUNTINGTON. 


BY G SILOMQ, 


Men, probably, poorly appreciate the influence 


of natural scenery on the mind of the artist in | 
childhood. They know that the external pro- | 


duces a certain effect, but not how, or how great 
it is, and, mingled as it is with a multiplicity of 
other effects and their causes, the problem be- 
comes one of impossible solution ;—natural talent, 
parental influence, and education, are all con- 
cerned in it, and to determine each their portion 
were not easy. The mind is impressed deeply 
by those appearances of beauty which are pre- 
sented to it in its plastic state, and all men who 
preserve their childish recollections of the beau- 
tiful face of nature, look to them as the most in- 


tense and purest ideas of beauty, and oftentimes | 


may their influence be seen through life in the 
works of an artist. Gainsborough and Constable, 
the eminent English landscape painters, were 
natives of the same part of England, and the 
similarity of their material is more striking than 
with any other two artists of theirday. It would 
seem that the mind thus early impressed becomes 
more sensitive to the qualities of beauty ever after 
in whatever form they may occur. So, we often 
see countries, and sections of country, prolific in 
artistic talent, while others, under the same poli- 
tical and social regulations, are comparatively 
destitute of it. The central district of New York 
State has thus given, in one generation, several of 
the most eminent of the artists of the day. Page, 
Inman, Elliott, Palmer the sculptor, and Daniel 
Huntington. 

Of his family and early life, I can say nothing. 
The story that forms so common a part of artist 
life is said to be true of him, that, when at school, 


he found Beauty more attractive than her sister | 
Wisdom, and neglected his books for his pencil. | 
During his attendance at college in Clinton, New | 


York, he became persuaded that the gift of artistic 








talent had been given him, and, straightway, we 
may suppose, the confinement of prescribed duty 
became more irksome than ever. The love of 
art first found its vent in the study of landscape. 
There is, probably, no part of the artist's career 


| so filled with unalloyed enjoyment as the time at 


which he first commences the study of Nature, anc 
makes his acquaintance with beauty at first hand 
Then first the perception of the exhaustlessness 
of the sources of pleasure, and their infinite 
variety, fills his mind with a premonition of the 
delights of the life he has chosen. The perfec- 
tion which he finds in all the works of Nature 
does not, as in the case of the works of human 
power, discourage or dishearten him; for the per- 
ception of the infinite is always a feeling of joy. 
Emulation, and its too frequent accompaniment 
envy, have not yet approached him, nor care, and 
pecuniary difficulty; untrammelled in his study, 
he has neither to submit himself to formal criti- 
cism, nor conform his efforts to the requirements 
of public feeling or fashion, and he follows his own 
pleasure, working in pure love of the work. 
Ambition does not disturb his dreams; for he has 
not yet tasted that which is its wakening, the ap- 
probation and applause of his fellow-men, and so, 
in his pleasant quiet of mind, he toils away dili- 
gently, not caring much whether he is an artist or 
no, so that he be permitted to follow his studies. 
Methods and styles cause him no perplexity, nor 
do rules and conventionalisms: what he does re- 
presents to his mind that which he saw in Nature, 


| and it is, therefore, quite satisfactory tohim. We 


| 


ean, therefore, suppose the life of the young 
Huntington, in the quiet of the country, to have 
been one which the mature man, in the enjoy- 
ment of popularity and prosperity, could look 
back to with pleasant thoughts. At this time, the 
monotony of his life was broken by the arrival. 
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in the village where he resided, of a wandering 
portrait painter, who pitched his easel there for 
awhile. This was Elliott, who has since become 
so eminent in his line of art, and with whom 
Huntington was not long in forming an acquaint- 
ance, and under whose direction and instruction 
he attempted painting heads. His success was 
encouraging; and after a little practice, under 
Elliott’s guidance, he set up on his own account, 
and was, so far as business was concerned, suc- 
cessful from the beginning of his practice. He 
commenced with prices suited to his pretensions, 
charging twelve dollars a portrait, and, in the 
course of time, found his way down to New York. 
At this time, his style was essentially founded on 
that of Elliott, and showed a degree of facility, 
and accuracy of likeness, hardly to be expected 
from one so newly embarked in the profession. 
Indeed, some of his heads painted at that time 
were very little inferior, except in technical power 
and skill, to any which he has painted since. 
After reaching New York, he studied with Morse, 
whe at that time had a number of pupils in his 
studio, and taught with much success. He was 
also some time in the studio of F. R. Spencer, 
and seems to have diligently improved all his 
advantages for study. He received a good degree 
of public favour, and has, probably, been more 
popular from the beginning of his course than 
any other of our artists. About, or previous to 
this time, he had painted some excellent land- 
scapes, and one of the first of them was engraved 
for one of the annuals of the day. It represents 
a quiet, sequestered lake and homestead, under a 
twilight light, and the broken clouds, as if from a 
storm, are flying from beyond a range of distant 
western mountains. It was a pleasing subject, 
such as an American public could sympathize 
with, because it was an every day one, and treated 
in a simple, quiet manner. This and others 
found a ready sale, and extended the artist’s re- 
putation widely. It was the first landscape he 
had offered for sale, and was purchased, if I re- 
collect aright, by Mr. J. P. Ridner, a gentleman of 
New York City, whose generous sympathy for 
art led him to do much for the rising artists, and 
the price paid, one hundred and fifty dollars, was, 
at that time, and to a young artist, quite a con- 
siderable compensation. 

Huntington rose rapidly in popularity, realizing 
from it also more substantial results than mere 
honour; and after a few years painting, he con- 
cluded to go to Italy, which was then, even more 
than now, the goal to which the ambition of all 
who felt emulous of excellence in art led them. 
He sailed in May, 1839, in company with Gray 
and Verbryck. It is easy to imagine that it was 
a happy company, and that the three looked for- 
ward with excited feelings to the end of their 
journey. Italy! glorious Italy! the home of the 
Arts, ennobled by the genius of thousands of years, 
and beautified by its works, where nature had 
stinted none of her choicest gifts, and the palm 
tree grew by the mouldering ruins of the temples 
that the Roman heroes and poets had looked on,— 
the land of all lands hallowed by the songs and 
most romantic aspirations of the poets. It was a 
bourne to be wished for by all poetic minds. 
Here, and here only, lay the attained perfection 
of the past, here gathered all images of beauty, 
and here would be enjoyed the community of in- 
tercourse with the spirits of the great dead. 
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From this prosaic land, it was but natural that 
all who sought artistic inspiration should go to 
that, and thus the trio went in the train of the 
pilgrims to the shrine of Art. They stayed but 
two weeks in England, and thence to Paris, where 
they remained a month, and then on to Italy. 
They established themselves at Florence, and 
here Huntington painted several of his best pic- 
tures. “A Florentine Girl,” was the first, a half- 
length study ofan Italian female, carefully painted, 
and an excellent picture. He painted here the 
“ Sibyl,’ which has been engraved by the Ameri- 
can Art Union, and is one of his most popular 
pictures. From Florence he went to Rome, and 
there commenced a picture called “Christian 
Prisoners,” an illustration of the history of the 
persecutions, which, however, was not finished 
until after his return to America. This visit to 
the old world occupied little less than a year and 
a half, and seems to have been a very profitable 
one to the artist, who had gained by it a great 
increase of public favour, and consequent pros- 
perity. He found a firm and appreciative friend 
in A. M. Coggins, Esq., of New York, whose in- 
fluence and purse were potent in his behalf, as 
they have been since in that of others. Mr. 
Huntington was married in 1842, and in the fol- 
lowing year sailed again for Italy, with his wife, 
and in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Verbryck. 
During this visit, he painted some good pictures, 
the principal of which were “ Penitents;” an 
ideal figure called “ Italy ;” and the “ Communion 
of the Sick ;” the latter of which was suggested 
by the sickness and death, at Rome, of an artist 
friend, Mr. De Veaux, of Charleston, 8. C., an art- 
ist of genuine talent, and much esteemed by the 
artistic brotherhood of Italy. He had contracted 
a disease of the lungs, which, after a sickness of 
three months, ended his life, and during which 
Mr. Huntington, who was of the same religious 
belief as the dying artist, and to whom he was 
much attached, had paid him great attention. 
De Veaux admired Mr. H.’s talents very much, 
and sent sometimes for his pictures during his 
sickness; and, only a few days before his death, 
having sent for one, he looked at it for some time, 
and expressed his pleasure at seeing it, and then 
said, “Take it away; I wish to see no more 
paintings. I am going to a better place.” 

In a postscript to his last letter, De Veaux 
says: “ Farewell, till heaven unites us ;—which 
God, in his mercy, grant! I have received the 
sacrament from the hands of Rev. Mr. Storrs, of 
New York. Mr. Huntington and his wife, and 
Mr. Chambers, assisted. Farewell.” It was 
this ceremony which suggested the “ Communion 
of the Sick,’—a scene likely to call out all the 
feeling of a religiously-disposed artist; and it is 
certainly one of Mr. H.’s most successful efforts, 
though not quite so good, perhaps, in its technical 
qualities, as ihe “ Penitents,’"—a group of three 
figures before an altar. He returned to America 
in 1845. Shortly after his return, he painted his 
“ Mercy’s Dream,’ —a picture which added 
greatly to his home-reputation as an original 
painter, and from which a fine engraving was 
made by Cheney, for Edward L. Carey, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, and another, of a large size, by 
Ritchie, for the Philadelphia Art Union. Fol- 
lowing this, came the “ Christiana and her Chil- 
dren,” purchased by Edward L. Carey, who was 
also the proprietor of the preceding picture, 
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which was likewise engraved for the Philadel- 
phia Art Union), and the long series of English 
historical pictures; and then, venturing on the 
more properly religious line, he painted “ The 
Three Marys at the Sepulchre.” 

Mr. Huntington reached his highest attainment 
during and immediately subsequent to the second 
visit to Europe, and since that time has been 
losing in power and earnestness. His portrait 
practice has, since his second return, been very 
great, and his income large. This decline must 
ever be matter of regret to lovers of Art;—the 
more so, that he possessed the ability, had he 
seen fit to have exercised it, to have been the 
leading artist of America, and, perhaps, to have 
been one of the founders of a school which must, 
in the course of time, be an important one. With 
so great popularity as he at one time acquired, 
he might have had no unimportant part in the 
formation of public taste in this country. His 
landscape-painting was very good; and this was 
undoubtedly his chief talent,—his “ forte ;” and 
the early landscapes especially were very earnest 
and full of truth. His earlier portraits are the 
best in their appreciation of individual character, 
rich and truthful in colour, exhibiting a remark- 
able facility of pencilling, and were, in the main, 
original. When, however, in his visit to Europe, 
he became acquainted with the works of other 
men to a greater extent than before, he showed 
constantly a dispesition to imitate them, particu- 
larly in his compositions, and was led by this 
inclination to a deterioration of manner. 
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Thus, the “Sibyl” is too much a mere repeti- 
tion of the old Sibylline head, modified, to some 
extent, by his own feeling; and the “ Communion 
of the Sick” is, in treatment, partly the result of 
the “Communion of St. Jerome;” and so of 
others. Where he reminds one of Sir Joshua, he 
is less admirable than where he only reminds 
one of himself. 

Huntington’s Italian compositions are the best 
he has painted, though, in many respects, the 
“ Mercy’s Dream” is as fine as anything he has 
done. Of his ideal heads, his “ Florentine Girl” 
is the best; but a repetition of it, painted in this 
country, was not so good, and from this, I believe, 
the engraving was taken which was published 
in one of the Annuals, some years back. In his 
English historical pictures there is an evident 
leaning to sectarianism, draWing invidious com- 
parisons between the Protestant and Catholic 
religions, shown mainly in the exaggerated 
degradation given to the Catholic characters. 
This is very far from the true spirit of religious 
Art, which will not be made the means of ele- 
vating any sect or class unduly. Its spirit is 
broad, ennobling, and elevating, and should not 
be associated with baseness or hatred. 

Mr. Huntington made a short visit to England 
during the past summer, in company with Gray, 
and painted portraits of several distinguished 
individuals, among whom were Sir Charles East- 
lake and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Of his 
pictures exhibited this year, I can only say that 
they continue the tendency of the former ones. 


HEART AND SOUL. 


BY SARAH ANDERTON. 


THERE is a strife in the bosom, a strife between 
eloquent pleaders ; 

Heart unto Soul making protest, and Soul unto 
Heart giving answer. 


“Sweet,” says the Heart, “to be weak, and to 
lean on the strength of another, 

Like the gray morn, that is passively filled with 
the glory of sunrise ; 

Sweet to be weak, and to carry the light of a life 
that is stronger ; 

Sweet to have sorrow and wrong, if, lifting the 
eyes in their weeping, 

Eyes full of pity shine on them, and fond arms 
encircle the weeper ; 

Sweet to lose self like a sigh in the air or a drop 
in the ocean ; 

Sweet, oh, most sweet! to be loved, though the 
price that must buy it be anguish: 

And for the love that the stronger draw up from 
the ranks of the weaker, 

Can it compare with the love the weak draw 
from strength that is noble,— 

Tender, encompassing, warm as the glow of the 
tropical summer. 

Sweet,” says the Heart, “to be weak, and to lean 

on the strength of another!” 





“ Blest,” says the Soul, “to be strong, and to give 
_ from our strength to another, 

Patiently hiding all pain in the silence and depth 
of the spirit, 

Wrestling alone with the powers and dangers 
that haunt and beset us, 

Seen but by God and his angels, who smile down, 
approving and blessing. 

Then, with the joy of a conqueror, forth among 
friends moving gladly, 

Aiding by that which we are, far more than by 
absolute action ; 

In the wild current of Passion and Error a moor- 
ing of safety. 

Blest and most beautiful is it to feel we are help- 
ful to others ; 

Blest, oh, most blest! so to love them, although 
they return not the loving; 

Love, like the wings of an angel, shall fold round 
them, felt, yet perceived not; 

Blest,” says the Soul, “to be strong, and to give 
from our strength to another.” 


So, there is strife in the bosom, a strife between 
eloquent pleaders ; 

Heart unto Soul making protest, and Soul unto 

Heart giving answer. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’s DIARY.” 


(Concluded from p. 57.) 


LETTER FOURTH. 


Franconia Notch. 
Late ;—evening. 

Tue La Fayette House, I believe, this hotel is 
called. It is twenty miles, or thereabouts, from 
Fabyan’s, and in a sheltered, and delightful spot. 
The Notch itself must yield the premium to that at 
the Mount Washington group, near Thomas Craw- 
ford’: hotel; yet it is magnificent at all times, and 
especially in such moonlight as favoured us this 
evening. The Old Man is our near neighbour. 
We have seen him where he has his place, on the 
“topmost, towering height” of a perpendicular 
mountain. A most beautiful little lake is at its 
foot, on which we sailed, until it grew too dark 
and awful. Pa and the rest promise themselves 
great sport here taking fish. And Fred, and Mott, 
and others, young and vigorous like them, already 
have their eyes on Mount La Fayette. This 
peak is opposite the Old Man of the Mountains, 
is often surmounted on foot, and has extensive 
prospects, and very beautiful, ‘tis said here, by 
those who have been up. A short ride below, are 
the Flume and Pool,—otherwise, the Whirlpool, as 
it is often called. And the Basih,—some ladies 
at table, who had not the hardihood for the Flume 
and Pool, praised the Basin lavishly. We shall 
see how it is to-morrow, and, after that, you shall 
hear about it. 


Morning. 

No; not to-day can you hear about it, for it 
reins,—not fast; it is only drizzle, drizzle. And 
the fog, denser than one ever looks upon away 
from the mountains, encompasses us to the very 
walls. Then!—But one can live through it com- 
fortably, if one is busy. When, therefore, things 
do not happen below, I will come here and tell 
you of the times when they did. I will tell you 
now, about our walk yesterday. 

Genifrede walked close to Fred’s side, as if 
she were a turtle-dove,and leaned every moment 
on his arm. They had their eyes on each other’s 
face, too; speaking of the gentlest things in the 
gentlest tones, so that poor Mott had nobody left 
to him but me. He offered me his arm, after the 
similitude of Fred. I saw that it was not of his 
own free impulse. 

“Qb, no!” said I, laughing; and of my own 
free impulse, skipping forward a few steps. “It 
is a warm day, and besides, 1 would go here and 
there. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would, I confess!” replied he, laughing 
in his turn. 

And we did go here and there, like two honey- 
bees. Ihere was no end to the beautiful sights 
we saw, and the beautiful sounds we heard. 
Beautiful, and sweet-singing birds, beautiful trees, 
and graceful shade, rich sands on the wayside, 
bright pebbles and clear, rippling waters in the 
Androscoggin, a blue heaven above, and a heaven 
of childlike enjoyment in our hearts. By the 





way, do I quote Miss Bremer here? I should 
have said the same, probably, if there had been 
no Miss Bremer. 

“ Life, at last I feel thee!” said Mott, looking 
abroad with grateful eyes, and opening his arms, 
as if he would take bird, and tree, and blue 
heaven, together to his heart. “Take my arm, 
Nell, you must be tired by this time!” 

“Not in the least,—no; let me,—on the con- 
trary—let me throw these pebbles into the brook, 
thus, and give you all a little extemporaneous 
shower-bath,—F red, and Genifrede, and all!” 

Hew! and myself too! But how cool and 
good it was! How they all liked it! Though 
mixed with Genifrede’s liking, was a little con- 
cern for her light muslin dress; and with Fred’s, 
care for his highly-polished boots; whereas, my 
purple chambray, and Mott’s dusty brogans re- 
signed themselves to any species of encounter. 

But Fred saw by his watch that it was time to 
return to the house, if we would avoid being late 
to dinner. He was in haste to be gone! so was 
Genifrede. They could neither of them endure 
cold, or worse than that, lukewarm dishes. 
“ Come!” 

And we came. 

“You are a piece of witchery!” said Mott, 
coming upon me, on the way back, and drawing 
my hand through his arm. “ Now let me be of 
some use to you! Let me see if you have any idea 
what we men are made for! There,—this is 
pleasant. Isn’t it pleasant, Nell ?” 

“ Yes,” accepting a bright blue flower he offered 
me. 


We went to the house, talking of the hardy . 


flax plant, that will flourish among the rocks, or 
wherever it can find a little spot of earth; that 
lifts its multitude of blossoms as if they were hea- 
venly blue eyes; and that in its quiet, construc- 
tive way, is going to do such great things for the 
nation, as we trusted; then of light and warmth, 
coming from the abundant waters,—as some day 
they surely will, Paine or no Paine,—to be a 
blessing to all, and especially to the poor; and, 
of all the equalizing, reconstructive tendencies 
coming forth from the laboratories of cold men of 
science, who will not hear you, who tip their 
heads away, and lift their eyebrows, when you 
talk of equality and brotherhood. 

“These men,” said Mott, “whom we all must, 
and should honour, little think that what they 
mean for the body of humanity, the ‘ Father of all 
flesh,’ turns also to the good of its spirit.” 

It did me good to hear this. I can hereafter 
love these “cold men of science,” for are they not 
as it were, the priests of the Most High God, 
serving, day and night, at Hisaltars? The gentle, 
Christ-like, practical reformers, on the other hand 
are His prophets. 


Evening. 
It has rained all day,—drizzle, drizzle, occa- 
sionally patter, patter; this, Jane Page called “a 
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relief.” She has not known what to do with 
herself; the same may be said of many others, 
and of none more truly than of Major John Chase, 
of C. You have heard of him. He was in Con- 
gress a few years ago. 

“ The Dagon!” said he, snapping his tooth-pick 
with energy. “I don’t wonder that people hang 
themselves in England. I would hang myself 
on the weather’s account, sooner than on any 
other.” 

His daughter snapped her fingers at his ear, 
when he snapped his teeth at her, called her “a 
pappoose,” and chased her round the centre-table. 
Jane Page jumped about, laughing, and yet seem- 
ing, all the while, half afraid of the tall Major. 
She ran to her mother’s side, as often as he came 
near her. This he observed at length, and it put 
it into his head to run over her, which he actually 
did. 

“Come!” said he to his daughter. “Come up 
stairs, and see what has happened to my waist- 
coat. I felt something give way in the back, just 
now,—come!” He held the door open for her to 
pass out, and then shut it between them, and 
kept her there, until Jane Page, who is not long in 
exploring all the passages and rooms in a house, 
slipped out by another door, and brought her in 
in triumph. 

“Well, well!” laughed the Major. “ But come, 
now! I am serious about it! I must write some 
letters, and youcan be seeing to this rigging, 
while I am about it. See which will be above 
stairs first. No, no! fair play!” (for she was starting 
before him). “Now, then!” The man went 
over three stairs at a bound, and looked back, from 
the landing, to see his daughter laughing and 
clinging to the balustrade below. 

My dear, good father was already in his cham- 
ber, writing letters. Fred and Mott were in 
theirs doing the same; for since this storm, and 
the storms there have been before, will put off our 
return beyond the appointed time, their partners 
and agents at home will be in need of instruc- 
tions. We women-folks, with the exception of 
Mrs. Page, who had sick-headache, applied our- 
selves to our work-boxes and our books, by turns, 
and thus the morning “dragged its slow length 
along.” When the gentlemen rejoined us it was 
better; better with us, better with them, they said, 
for they, too, had found the morning dull. 

We had, after this, games and charades, marches 


‘through the rooms, and spirited conversation ; 


and in the still evening, before lights were 
brought, gentle and sweet music from Lothan’s 
‘flute, and his friend, Bacon’s guitar. Lothan 
sang some little, tinkling Scotch airs, to his own 
guitar. He sings, and indeed does everything 
with a beautiful taste. After this, he sat with us 
and talked of music, and of music’s greatest 
living expounder, Jenny Lind. 

“She is a sweet bird,” said he, “ who over- 
looks herself and every living being, and sings 
out of the fulness of her own happy heart.” 

“A greater than the bird, isn’t she?” asked 
Mott. “The bird, out of its beautiful instinct, 
sings in a manner to shame the most of us. Jenny, 
out of her nearly ‘ perfected life of reason,’ her 
beautifully-inspired artist-life, sings in a manner 
‘to shame the bird.” 


Thursday Evening. 
It is grand at the Flume, to walk four hundred 
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or more feet, up that narrow aisle, with a jagged 
wall of stone rising perpendicularly on each side, 
to the height, a part of the way, of a hundred feet, 
and to see and hear the stream,—clear as crystal 
when there have not been recent rains,—dashing 
down, and onward, from rock to rock before you, 
and at your side. And when you have gone as 
far as is possible for you, even with the aid of the 
walking-sticks, stretched out farther than arms 
could reach, that you may cling to them as you 
jump over the water from rock to rock, ’tis grand, 
then, to look up over your head, nearly at the top 
of the ravine, and see a huge boulder, of many 
tons weight, kept back from falling upon you, 
only by its close contact with the opposite sides 
of the chasm. If, after you have retraced your 
steps to the entrance, you have the hardihood to 
climb the mountain and look down, as a few of 
us did, that is grand, and you think with terror, 
of the convulsions “ mother earth” must have 
undergone, when that wound was torn in uer 
bosom. 

Upon the Pool we came suddenly, having had 
no intimations of its proximity, save such as the 
increasing noise of the waters gave, as we made 
our way through the green wood. But reaching 
the edge of the channel, we looked far down— 
over seventy feet, it is said—into water, here, 
black and still, there, whirling and writhing into 
splendid volumes and wreaths of white, glittering 
foam. Then, how would we ever get down 
there, over those rugged, steep, frightful rocks! 
How could we endure the noise and tumult, when 
we were there! 

But at last we stood on the mossy platform at 
the bottom, shuddering at the eternal walls en- 
compassing us about, and at the waters, booming 
at our feet. aterally at our feet, I mean, for we 
were at the water’s very edge (all but ma and 
Mrs. Page; we left them above). 

“ Oh, it’s a terrible place! isn’t it, Miss Hague 2?” 
said Jane Page, clinging to me. “ But I’m glad 
I'm here, for I’m more—something,—I don’t know 
what,—pleased, 1 suppose, than afraid; ain't 
you ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Genifrede was at ease, for Fred took care of 
her as if she were a little child ; and surely danger 
could not come where he was. 

As for Mott—“ See there!” said Mott, looking 
up the wall on the side where we were standing. 
“See, Professor Page, where the stream ran 
once !” 

And think what it was that we saw, cousin ? 
Away up, two-thirds of the way to the top, at 
least, we saw an immense, inward curve of the 
wall, swept clear and smooth, long, long ago, by 
the waters now at our feet, excepting here and 
there the outcrop of a stratum harder than the 
rest. Professor Page was intensely interested. 

Miss Chase, who was not well and strong, 
would look at none of these things. She had ver- 
tigo, if she looked up or down. Covering her 
eyes and her ears alternately, pale and shudder- 
ing with cold and fear, she clung to her father’s 
arm. 

“The Dagon!” said he, looking at his daughter 
and then up the wall; “I wonder how we are 
going to get these girls up there again? Don't 
you dread it, Miss Hague ?” 

“Yes, I do. But it comforts me to think how 
many ladies have already been down and up. 
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We know, Miss Chase, that what they have done 
we can do.” 

“That is true,” said she, her eyes brightening 
for a moment. “But then I am so dizzy and 
nervous; I feel half-palsied! My bonnet-strings 
choke me!” 

“Let me loosen them,” said I, laughing; still 
trembling a little on her account. “There; that 
is better, I know.” 

“ Yes, that is better; thank you. Now—but the 
strings choke me now. I wish—” 

“ You shall be rid of them entirely. You will 
be better without your bonnet; there.” 

“Oh! I feel like a new creature without it. But 
how can we get it up? I can’t trouble you with 
it.” 

“No. Please stoop down here, Major Chase, 
and let me see how we can manage:” 

I tied the bonnet on over his hat, he saying 
lively things all the while to make his daughter 
laugh. When it was done, he drew himself up, 
up, until he was on tiptoe. This, and the bonnet 
surmounting his high hat, made him as tall and 
ludicrous as a mountebank. 

“ Now, let’s go!” said I, in the midst of the 
laughter. “Go on first, if you will, Major; Miss 
Chase and I will undertake to go as fast as you.” 

“ That's it, Miss Hague. We shall see how you 
will keep up with me.” 

He pretended great haste; but his legs went 
into twists and snarls. His daughter looked up 
and laughed at him, and gave him repartee for 
repartee, till, without knowing it, as she after- 
wards said, we were standing upon firm land 
once more. 

“T shall like you as long as I live, Miss Hague, 
for this!’ said she, as soon as we were up, and 
holding me in both arms. 

Ma and Mrs. Page had been very happy, sit- 
ting and standing there, talking and weaving 
forest-leaves. Were they not fatigued, or hungry ? 
had they not waited too long? pa and the Pro- 
fessor asked. But, no; they had been content, as 
they always are, with the never-failing, interest- 
ing subjects they find to talk about. I am think- 
ing that they will find it hard parting, as they 
soon must; for the Pages stopped at Conway and 
the lake, on their way up, and we are almost 
through here. 


Friday Morning. 
We had an excellent dinner at the Flume 
House, near where our horses were left; and, 
after a good, long resting-time, returned, stopping 
awhile at the Basin by the way. Here the senses 


are just regaled with pleasantness and beauty. [ 


The clear, eddying waters are as green as eme- 
rald. Trees and shrubs, forever wet with the 
spray, and hence for ever wearing the liveliest 
colours, hemmed us in all around, at the distance 
of a few rods, shutting out of our view mountain- 
chasm and torn rocks,—all but the few of the 
latter forming the Basin and the bed of the stream 
near us. The road was close by, where our 
horses were stamping and waiting for us; we had 
descended only a few feet to reach our platform, 
and this by the easiest transitions; so that, con- 
trasted with the Pool, we had a delicious sense 
of safety superadded to the rest. 

Of our neighbour, the Man of the Mountains, 
I had been told that he sits up there like a king; 
looking down on affairs with an expression much 
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more kingly than one sees in those who sit on 
common thrones, I had read Hawthorne’s beau- 
tiful tale, “ The Great Stone Face,” in describing 
which, he says: “The Great Stone Face, then, 
was a work of Nature, in her mood of majestic 
playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side of 
a mountain, by some immense rocks which had 
been thrown together in such a position, as, when 
viewed ata proper distance, precisely to resemble 
the features of the human countenance. True it 
is, that if the spectator approached too near, he 
lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and could 
discern only a heap of ponderous and gigantic 
rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. 
Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous fea- 
tures would again be seen; and the farther he 
withdrew from them, the more like a human 
face, with all its original divinity intact, did they 
appear ; until, as it grew dim in the distance, with 
the clouds and glorified vapour of the mountains 
clustering about it, the Great Stone Face seemed 
positively to be alive.” Now I had read this 
again and again, for the sake of the great beauty 
of the description and of the whole tale; and 
always had the Great Stone Face and the Man of 
the Mountains together in my mind as I read, and 
afterwards, whenever I thought of the one or the 
other. In this way,I had very high expectations 
regarding the Old Man; and I must say, that, at 
first sight, they all fell, although I could satisfy 
myself that Hawthorne had described his features 
without exaggeration. But, since, 1 have looked 
at him in the morning, at noon, in the evening, 
and have seen that he is alive, and that one had 
best maintain a pure heart in his presence; that 
“all the features are noble, and the expression at 
once grand and sweet, as if it were the glow of a 
vast, warm heart, that embraces all mankind in 
its affections, and has room for more.” 


Evening. 

We have been through the iron works this day, 
and into the mine at Ore Hill, a tomb-like place. 
We—but don’t ask me to describe any more. I 
always hate giving or receiving set descriptions ; 
so that I have been on the point of throwing my 
pen to the farther side of my chamber, as often 
as I have felt that 1 was running into squares and 
angles and feet. I have often, I confess—let me 
now, Cousin Meg, make you one grand confes- 
sion :—I have felt, then, all the while I have sat 
here writing of Flumes and Whirlpools, and 
Basins and the Old Man, that I would rather be 
below, near a glorious sort of a young man, who 
is the life of all in the house, and especially of 
that wonderfully free, independent thing, Nelly 
Hague. Don’t exult now! Nelly likes him, likes 
the sound of his voice and the glance of his eye ; 
likes to feel, and, now and then, to let him feel, 
that he is of use to her; but don’t believe that, 
whereas, two weeks ago, she was something of 
an eagle, she is suddenly become a dove, or a 
little chicken, that must be covered, even when, 


the warm sun is shining. No; she battles sturdily,. 


and will still battle against all tendencies to me- 
tamorphosis like this. Genifrede comes! I am 
glad! I will go to the parlour with her, after ste- 
nographing a little, as we talk. 


“Nell Hague! you write for ever! Mott says. 


you do, and is real fidgety this evening. I tried 
to interest him in my garnets and green epidotes 
and ninety-per-cent. irons, but he came as near 
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growling at me as so polite a gentleman could. 
He goes out into the all often, and turns his eye 
up the stairs. And when he is in the parlour, 
he listens, if he hears a light step on the stairs, 
and watches the doorway. Ah, Nelly Hague! 
Mott Nostrand is over head and ears in love with 
you. I can see it in all he says and does, when 
you are there and when you are away. But 
you—I never saw your like! Here you stay and 
write letters to Margaret, as if Mott wasn’t in the 
world, Or, if you stay with us, you are ‘all round 
the lot, as the children say, and appearing as in- 
sensible as if you were a plaster-of-Paris woman. 
I’m provoked with you! I wonder where my 
handkerchief is that I had at supper?” 

“1 don’t know, my precious child.” 

“No; 1 don’t suppose you do. You don’t know 
anything of late, but that Margaret Butler is down 
in Worcester, and you must keep writing letters 
to her by the ream. MHere’s my handkerchief 
behind my toilet-box, where you tucked it, no 
doubt. Do you like the way I have my hair this 
evening ?” 

“ Yes, it becomes you. Do you know that you 
have a very beautifully-formed head ?” 

“ Have I?” turning it on her long neck to get a 
side-view in the mirror. “ Mott says you have; 
he said so at Bradford, long, long ago, before he 
was in love with you. He said that Benevolence 
goes up on your forehead like a coronet; and 
added something in his way, of this being the 
right kind of coronet for a woman here in this 
world, where there is so much need of good 
works among men. Don’t this please you?” 

“Yes; only this kind of head may be called 
good. It can hardly be said to be beautiful.” 

“ Perhaps so; but he said ‘ beautiful ;’ and, as 
an artist, he must know about your head in par- 
ticular, whatever may be the rule for heads in 
general. But come, now, be a good child and go 
down with me. And when you are there, don’t 
keep slipping away from Mott, as if he were a 
garden-cabbage, or something as indifferent to 
you.” 

Thine, dearest, and Mabel’s, 
Net Haave. 


LETTER FIFTH. 


The Pavilion, Wolfboro’, July —. 

One day at Conway, two at Centre Harbour, 
two already at this house; ascents of Croppel 
Crown Mountain, six miles distant; sails on the 
lake by morning light, by moonlight, by torch- 
light, while the gentlemen caught fish (and this, 
was the grandest of all); long strolls in the 
woods, the hilly pastures, and the lanes; berry- 
hunting along the walls, where the haymakers 
have already been with their rakes; music on 
the lake and in the parlours; long talks with 
Lothan, who is like a dear, earnest child inquiring 
of you about a hidden treasure; long talks, too, 
with Mott, as we walked and as we stood and 
sat by the lake; a little mischief done by myself, 
here and there, but so little that I hardly know 
myself and the rest hardly know me :—accept 
this, dear Margaret, as the history of these late, 
happy days. 

For the lake, see a beautiful expanse of silvery 
waters, now running into the shady coves that 





are near, anon, stretching away, away, far as you 
can see; islands everywhere (there are three 


hundred and sixty of them in the lake), here and 
there taking tiny shapes, and studding the waters 
like emeralds,—only ten thousand times more 
exquisite ; in another place, towering like a pyra- 
mid; and, in yet others, spreading abroad to the 
capacity of large farms, with several excellent 
dwellings on them: and over all and in all an 
indescribable beauty and freshness, together with 
something else that I find everywhere in Nature, 
as if it were a living, breathing spirit of the Holy 
Place. It looks out on me with mild love, and 
pleads yearningly with me, saying, “ Daughter, 
be happy; be of a child-like, loving heart! 
Follow the world less; follow Jesus more. Let 
thy heart rest oftener on Him; oftener on Him 
who made thee and us,—who made thee so 
much greater and lovelier than the greatest and 
loveliest objects in Nature, if thou wilt know thy 
destiny, and be faithful to it.” This makes me 
think of something very beautiful in Emerson — 
else something very beautiful in Emerson makes 
me think of this:—‘ Man is fallen. Nature is 
erect, and serves as a differential thermometer, 
detecting the presence or absence of the divine 
sentiment in man. By fault of our dulness and 
selfishness, we are looking up to Nature; but 
when we are convalescent, Nature will look up 
tous. We see the foaming brook with compunc- 
tion ; if our own life flowed with the right energy, 
we should shame the brook.” 

The poor red men, when they shot along these 
coves in their light canoes, and lived the beloved 
life of hunting and fishing here undisturbed, 
named the lake, out of their own expressive 
dialect, Winnipiseogee, pronouncing it Winnipi- 
sawkee, which is, being interpreted, Smile of the 
Great Spirit. Wasn’t this a beautiful idea in the 
red man? Oh,I wish he could have remained 
here to this day, hunting and fishing in peace! I 
wish that we might look east, west, north, south, 
and nowhere in our whole beloved land find a 
race or a people who lift their hands to us and cry 
out against our oppression. One pities them so! 
One fears so for one’s land, lest in the oppression, 
revenge and dire retribution be taking root, even 
in this very hour that we are folding our arms 
and sleeping,—as sluggards, some of us, as men 
and women of iron, others! 

We have taken views :—Genifrede and I, two 
each, from different points of sight; Mott, several 
very fine ones. He sketches with marvellous 
ease. And, furthermore, he somehow manages 
me with marvellous ease, stoutly as I set out upon 
rebellion, every now and then. When I dispute 
warmly, impudently, with him (in the way of 
asserting my independence, Meg; I believe what 
he says, all the time), he laughs at it as if it were 
sheerest impatience. IfI would walk away from 
him to another, he sends sober eyes after me, 
and soon follows. Now, although his honest 
looks make me feel, when we are together, that 
he is my friend, and that it is good to have him 
for my friend, yet I think it over, here in my 
room, and think what he was to Genifrede until 
Fred superseded him there; and it seems to me 
then that, with all his honest looks and tones, he 
is something of a trifler ;—not in foréthought, but 
out of his abundant and quick-flowing sympathies. 
He had for a long time walked with Genifrede, 
sat and talked with her, just as he does of late 
with me,—or, just as he would with me if I were 
more docile. And then he saw her go over to 
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Fred, as if a straw were passing from him on the 
current :—nothing more. I confess, this does not 
please me. I like friendship between man and 
woman, such as we see between woman and 
woman, man and man; but not the exclusive 
assiduities Mott pays, unless— 

Unless what, 1 wonder? I wonder why I am 
troubling myself with doubts, and questions, and 
disapprobations. Mott Nostrand can neither eat 
me nor drink me, without my submission. I 
shall g, below; for it is almost breakfast-time. 
And, when I am there, I shall—l wonder what 
I shall do! I wonder why, against my vows, I 
am thinking beforehand what I shall do and how 
I shalldoit! Ha! I could never bear this stupid 
method of life. Therefore, I this moment take 
leave of you, cousin, and of my disquieted self. 


Late, evening. 

The best thing, after all, to drive foolish and 
unhappy thoughts out of one, is simply getting 
fresh air and lively exercise ; not sitting in one’s 
room, hour after hour, reasoning with oneself, 
deprecating one’s wickedness, and “ hanging one’s 
head like a bulrush” on its account. By the by, 
dear Meg, it is seen in this, that if our city or 
state authorities, or private capitalists, would ex- 
pend a few millions in building airy habitations, 
—like those they are erecting in London, for in- 
stance,—so that the very poor of our large cities 
might come out of the dark alleys and slimy 
dwellings, something beside dampness and miasm 
would go out of our midst. Guilt, crime, wretch- 
edness of every description, and in inconceivable 
quantities, would pass insensibly away, like them ; 
and millions would be saved in penitentiaries, 
prisons, and other methods of physical force, 
established for crime’s punishment. This, thank 
Heaven, will be done, “in the fulness of time.” 
In accordance with God’s law of evolution, there 
must needs be many successive inventions for 
the retribution of crime, and of imputed crime. 
The rack, the faggot, the cross, transportation to 
shores swarming with outcasts, the modern gal- 
lows, prisons, &c., &c. Each form has its day; 
and then, at the silent beck of the refining spirit 
of Progress, gives way to milder, more humane 
shapes. By and by, in slow and scarcely per- 
ceptible degrees, prevention of crime shall take 
the ground at present held by punishment. Still 
farther on, nothing shall be heard of prevention ; 
for “they shall not hurt or destroy in all God’s 
holy mountain.” Conservatives say “Poh!” to 
this. But it is because they have not troubled 
themselves about the affairs of the Ages, nor 
marked what direction events are taking in their 
march, nor listened with reverent ear to God’s 
prophecies. They have often diligent lives, and 
loving hearts, that would be made as glad as our 
own in believing. 

I give thanks, however, that Mott Nostrand is 
not one of these; for, God willing, he is in a few 
months to be my bridegroom, and I am to be his 
bride. I will tell you how this plan came in so 
suddenly ; for I cannot sleep ;—I am too thankful, 
too happy! 

I went down stairs this morning, all out of 
tune with Mott and with myself, as you will re- 
member. I wished that we were at home, so 
that I might manage in some way not to see him 
again ever; when it turned out that the first 
person I saw, on descending the stairs, was he. 
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He came forward, with quick steps and a beam- 
ing glance, to meet me. 

“Nell, good morning!” said he, in the best 
voice, and with his hand put out to take mine. 

I don’t know how I could be so unreasonable: 
but I had not slept well; I had been writing too 
long in my chamber; I felt, somehow, hot, un- 
well, and irritable. “ Yes, the trifler!” thought 
I; and was provoked at the glad movement, the 
glad features, and the friendly voice. 

“Good morning,” I answered, coldly, and just 
giving him the tips of my fingers. I took my 
hand away from him instantly, and turned into 
the parlour, saying, “I wonder where Genifrede 
is; 1 want her.” 

“Let me find her for you; let me bring her!” 
with friendly alacrity. 

“ No ;—I can find her, or it’s of no consequence, 
if I can’t. I want ma; and here she is. Ma, I 
want to walk a little before breakfast: won't you 
go with me? I won't take you far, if you will go.” 

Ma consented; and away I hurried to bring 
our bonnets and gloves. When I returned with 
them, Mott stood in silence near ma; and, the 
only time I glanced at him, I saw sober, inquiring 
eyes fixed on my face. I hurriedly fixed myself, 
and half fixed ma, I was so afraid that he would 
offer to go with us. But he only accompanied us 
slowly to the piazza, saying, with a sort of half 
smile, by the way, “ Don’t outwalk the breakfast- 
hour, Nell. Mrs. Hague, don’t let her lead you 
off of the highway. The grass is as wet as a 
brook, this morning.” Bowing, still with sober 
eyes, he turned back into the honse. 

We encountered pa before we had proceeded 
ten rods. He was just returning with Lothan 
from a long walk. But, still fresh, and delighted 
with the morning, delighted to see us out, they 
turned to accompany us. They must lead us, if 
breakfast did cool meanwhile, they must lead us 
out where we would have the best view of the 
islands, for that time of the day, that they had 
found at all. And they hoped we would be in 
season to see those two sail-boats, before they 
went round any of the points, one of which was 
so far off, they said, that the sails were like the 
glancing, white wings ofa bird. Yes!—good!— 
we would make haste! And there we were, in 
the dewy grass, with our cloth gaiters; but with- 
out knowing it, for the wondrous beauty of that 
scene. Where now, think you, dearest Meg, were 
the prostration, the fever, the suspicious, irritable 
thoughts? They were all gone, thanks to the 
open pores and the plentifully-oxygenated blood! 

On our return, they were all sitting at break- 
fast; and, I confess, 1 was not a little ashamed 
to come near Mott; for it was with me as if he 
had not only heard the ungracious tones and seen 
the ungracious manner, but had also read the 
ungracious thoughts I had had of him in my 
chamber. But I must come very near him; for, 
this long time, I have had my place at table 
between him and pa; and, now, there stood my 
vacant chair. I knew he saw us when we 
entered, but he did not fairly look up; he was 
talking with some one, and continued talking, 
just half turning his head, and arranging my 
chair a little, as I was about being seated. He 
helped me to one thing and another, but without 
looking at me, without smiling ;—he still kept 
talking of the wonderfully beneficial properties 
of Phillips’s Fire Annihilator. Pa took hold of 
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the subject; Lothan also. There was a deal of 
expatiation, a deal of enthusiasm; only Mott, I 
saw, had none of the latter. I directed my eyes 
to his face only once; and this was on the way 
of looking over to speak to Genifrede and Fred. 
I saw still the sober look of inward study; and 
I fancied that he was pale, and that he spoke in 
a dispirited way. 

“ Good Mott!” thought 1; and after listening to 
him again, “Dear Mott!” I longed to speak to 
him; but somehow could not get courage. I 
wished he would speak to me; and he did, at 
last, on supplying me with trout. 

“ Did you have a pleasant walk?” he asked. 

“ Yes, very pleasant.” And then, finding that 
he was again turning away, I added, “ We had a 
new and most beautiful view of the lake.” 

“Had you? I°— This was all he said; for 
he was appealed to about arrangements for this 
last day here. I had no patience with the inter- 
ruption; for I thought he would have said, “I 
ought to have been there, too, to see it;” and, in 
this way, things between us would have been 
tending towards the old footing. I longed inex- 
pressibly for this. 

Ma was referred to; what would she like? 
Ma must spend her morning in packing, and 
other preparations, for leaving to-morrow, she said ; 
and Genifrede and I would need to do the same. 
The gentlemen of our party, then, would go hunt- 
ing, or fishing, or join other parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, as we had all been pressed to do, in 
sailing, and soon. Fred, and Mott, and Lothan, 
would first go out in a boat. Whew! would 
anybody else at table go with them. Yes! yes! 
nearly all! And away went Mott and Fred to 
see to fishing-tackle, after Fred had lingered a 
little by Genifrede’s chair, and stooped once or 
twice to speak some low words in her ear; after 
Mott had, in like manner, lingered a little, with 
his hand on my chair, but had not, in like man- 
ner, spoken to me. I was ready tochoke. My 
eyes, half-full of tears, followed him as he went. 
He turned at the door of the dining-room, and, 
seeing me regarding him, he said,—and with so 
much of his old cordiality, that I was a new crea- 
ture after it,—“ Be a good girl, Nell, while we 
are gone. Will you?’ I nodded my Yes; he 
bowed, smiled a little, and was gone. 


Early, morning. 

They returned only in season to put themselves a 
little in order before dinner. We did not, there- 
fore, meet until we came to the table. And then 
they were all so airy, so chatty, and frolicsome ; for 
exceedingly curious things had happened,—for 
instance, young Barcom, when he reached forth to 
break a willow-spray from an island they were 
coasting, fell overboard ; Mott, somehow, by catch- 
ing him saved him from total immersion. A 
brown-looking woman and two brown lads met 
them in a little row-boat, with pails of cool blue- 
berries and raspberries, covered with fern-leaves. 
Mott bargained for them all, served them up to 
the company in dishes, which he made in five 
minutes by thatching leaves in some way; the 
company all found the berries meat and drink to 
them. “Thanks to Mr. Nostrand!” they said, 
bowing a little to him at table. They recounted 
other adventures, and, somehow, Mott, who was 
quiet, and had few accounts to give, was the lion, 
or one of the lions, in nearly all; insomuch, that 
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it was as much as he could do to parry compli- 
ments, when he was of the opinion that he did not 
deserve them ; to bow in return for other compli- 
ments, and for bows, and smiles. Pa was as 
merry as the merriest. He had many little things 
to relate to ma, in a low, laughing voice, as the 
rest went on. Fred had many things to say, in 
like manner, to Genifrede. Mott helped me; but 
we didn’t talk any. He spoke to me a few times; 
but I had been thinking that I was, after all, but 
a cipher at table, until it was so that I had tears 
in my eyes all the time, and could only bend over 
my plate, picking, diligently, at the little fish- 
bones; answering, at the most, merely Yes, or 
No. Ah, how wretched it was! I wouldn't 
make another such meal for half the town! Mott 
ultimately became as silent as myself; so that ma 
cast inquiring glances across pa’s neighbourhood 
into ours, making it all the worse for me to bear. 
It was the longest time at table; but it was up at 
last. I drew a long breath of relief, and turned 
to follow pa and ma to the parlour ;—Mott was 
at my side. 

“ Nell,” said he, laying his hand on my arm to 
detain me a little within the door, for a]l had left 
the dining-room. “ Nell, have I offended you in 
any way?’ The good voice went to my already 
grieved heart, and all I could do was to keep 
back the tears, and bend my head to hide the 
working features. “’Tis the last thing I would 
do knowingly ; but I fear”— 

“ No, you have not,” was all I dared trust my 
voice to say. 

“T have grieved you, then, or some one has; 
when may I see you to talk to you about it?” 

“I don’t know. I must go to my room now, 
awhile. Perhaps’— 

“ Perhaps you will walk with me when it is a 
little cooler, and show me the view you found 
this morning. Will you? Say, Yes, dear Nell, 
and make me happy.” 

“Perhaps so; I think I will,” replied I, hesi- 
tating, blushing, lifting my eyes to his face, and 
then hastily withdrawing them, when I saw how 
radiant a glance was searching my features. I 
must have behaved very foolishly. 

“Thanks!” said he, now allowing me to pass 
into the parlour. 

Luckily, so many were there standing and 
talking, that no one saw how disturbed I was. 
Mott kept near me; and this was good,—to have 
him standing quietly at my side, and to know by 
his deep, kindest of all voices, and by the happi- 
ness each moment filling my own heart more 
and more, that now nothing suspicious or un- 
friendly lay between us. 

When it was known that we would go to see 
the new view, a large company proposed accom- 
panying us, insomuch that Mott was inwardly 
quite savage, as I saw, although he kept a tole- 
rably polite bearing. To me, it was a relief; for 
[had really no account of myself that I could give 
to Mott, and I hoped that he would, in one way 
and another, be kept from recurring to the sub- 
ject, until it would pass from his mind. But they 
left us and the new view in groups, to go and 
sail; in pairs, to get to a beautifully shaded cove 
in sight, or to return to the house, or to saunter by 
the lake, they knew not, cared not whither, until 
only Genifrede and Fred were left with us. The 
latter proposed to us joining a party just embark- 
ing in a boat near us;—they were beckoning us. 
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“TI can’t stir an inch,” said Mott, drawing out 
sketching apparatus, and, at the same time, look- 
ing for a seat. “Nor can I spare Nell; I want 
her here with me. Nelly, come,” laying his hand 
on the green bank beside him for me to be seated. 
“ Here are my pencils for you to take care of, and 
here” — 

“Good by, then!” laughed they, and went to 
join the sailing party. 

I confess that, for a moment, I was in some- 
thing of a panic; but I fell straightway to laugh- 
ing at the wild pranks of Lothan and some other 
gentlemen in the boat, and was soon myself again. 

I sat talking, and looking abroad on the quiet 
scene, and thinking,—* Truly, this is a beautiful 
world to be living in; and this is a dear, good 
sort of gentleman that sits at my side, chatting 
in such a cordial way, and working at his sketch. 
I like him. I like him, dearly! It is good to be 
so near him, and to have none others about, 
breaking in upon us with this or that clamorous 
undertaking.” I was thinking in this wise, Mar- 
garet, with my eyes on the lake, when I became 
aware that Mott no longer made rapid points and 
lines; but that he had turned a little towards me, 
and had his glance now and then on the lake, but 
oftenest on me. 

“Nelly, dear Nell!” said he, and in tones that 
sent my pulse bounding. He took my hand in 
his, and pressed it to his lips and heart. “ Nelly, 
dear, I love you. I have been thinking about it 
all day; and I have seen that I wouldn’t give 
much to live, if Ieouldn’t have you for my friend.” 

Oh, I tell you, Margaret, there was never hap- 
piness like that I felt in that hour. I cannot re- 
late what followed. It was not much; there 
were not many words spoken; but enough to 
make me feel that I was among the most favoured 
of women. For is it not a dear thing, Margaret, 
in this life of marrying and giving in marriage, 
when a woman finds herself the chosen of one 
whom she can infinitely love and honour,—of a 
man of delicacy, and nobleness of soul, whose 
thoughts are as her thoughts, and whose ways as 
her ways? 

We sat so long that the supper-hour was near; 
and pa and ma came walking out to bring us. 
Mott loitered a little with pa, so that ma and I 
were alone. She had tearful eyes when I told 
her my story; but they were not of sorrow for 
her daughter’s choice. She would rather see me 
the wife of Mott Nostrand, she said, than of any 
cther man she knew. Mott and pa came up; 
Mott took ma’s hand, and reverently bent his lips 
to it. Pa took mine, and with husky voice said, 
“ Heaven bless my daughter!” 

Thus was my cup of happiness full. I felt the 
grateful tears rising every moment; and, when I 
reached my chamber, longed to give up to a fit of 
weeping. But, no! I stood on my feet. I said,— 
“T will master the great joy, as I would a great 
sorrow. Both sorrow and joy shall be my minis- 
ters, not my lords and masters.” 

We go home, to-day! and, glad as I was to 
come, I am gladder to go. 

Thy loving cousin, 
NELLY. 


LETTER SIXTH. 


Bradford, July 24th. 
Dear Mea :—A few hours aboard the pretty 
little steamboat “ Lady of the Lake,” a few hours 
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in the cars, and here we were, in the good, green 
old town of Bradford, many and many a mile 
from fairy-land. Yes, pa felt, as soon as his eye 
caught sight of the villages, that now he had 
come back to the regions of substantial affairs, of 
day-books and ledgers, and many work-people. 
He had no more to say to the fat gentleman who 
stood at his elbow, about Fabyan, or Chamberlain, 
or Walker, or about Fabyan’s, or Chamberlain’s, 
or Walker’s accommodations. He had on his 
business aspect, and began to look eagerly on 
one hand and the other 

Lizzy had sent Uncle David to the depét with 
his carriage, for Genifrede, and one of the store- 
boys with ours, to take us all over, for she “knew 
well enough we were coming,” she said; “she 
felt it all day.” 

“ Here, George!” said pa, puffing a little with 
shaking the hands of so many people, and with 
looking after so much luggage. “You just step 
into the post office, on your way; I will take the 
reins. Mott, you have your luggage on board that 
wagon, I see; take a seat by me. Gone, George? 
George, call at Snow’s office, and get the papers 
I left there the morning I went away. He'll 
know what ones I mean. Take them to the 
counting-room, then go into Lippincott’s, and tell 
him I will set him at work Monday morning.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the good-natured George. He 
had been coming slowly nearer, as he received 
orders, and now he stood beside the carriage, 
turning the door-handle. 

“ And George!” said ma, bending forward a 
little, in her kind manner, “ I wish you would tell 
Mrs. Lippincott that I shall have a great washing 
for her todo. Ask her if she can come over 
Monday morning, and stay two or three days. 
Mr. Lippincott can go there for his meals, as well 
as not, can’t he, Mr. Hague ?” 

“ Yes, as well as not,’ to ma; and “Hi, John!” 
to his horse. 

Yes; we were back from fairy-land. Pa felt 
it; ma felt it; I felt it. 

“Mrs. Drew! Mrs. Drew!” called I,as we slowly 
came along to a tired-looking woman, with a tin- 
pail swinging ather side. “ Have you blueberries 
in your pail, good Mrs. Drew ?” 

“| want ter know if it’s you, Ellen?” her sallow, 
thin face brightening. “Yes, I’ve got some as 
nice blueberries as ever was.” 

“That is good! Ma, shan’t we have some? 
They will be good with our supper, and the poor 
woman is tired carrying them. Yes! We would 
like them, Mrs. Drew. Let me take them right in 
here, and then you will have only yourself to 
carry. There, that’s it.” 

“Yes; that’s it! You allers know how ter 
make it easier for folks. I'll be right along.” 

“Hi, John!” but John only walked on with 
dignity. He knew that was all that was required 
of him, when he took us through the village, and 
when so many people were meeting and accost- 
ing us. Now we were near the bridge, and could 
here and there get a peep at our house. It was 
good to see that it was there, safe and snug, 
amongst the trees and shrubs. Maand I put out 
our heads to look. 

“ | sometimes think we have too many trees in 
our yard, Mr. Hague,” said ma, narrowing her 
eyes, and bending her head this way and that. 
“There is Lizzy! Don’t you see her, Nell, in the 
east piazza? The faithful creature will have the 
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best supper she could get, ready for us. Mott, 
your mother’s tea will taste good to her, to-night ; 
she is always glad to have her boys back, if they 
have been gone ever so short a time.” 

“ And they are always glad to get back,” replied 
Mott, looking over to the large house with a kind- 
ling glance. 

Lizzy came, with glad, irregular steps, to meet 
us and hold the gate open for us. 

“Nell!” said Mott, looking in upon the carpet- 
bags, and with which I was loading my arms, 
as pa took them out of the carriage,—‘“ you will 
never learn that you can’t carry as much as a 
camel. Let me take these things.” 

(Par parenthese, Meg: it is well I am so greata 
stickler for woman’s rights; for it is easy seeing 
that he will be having authority over me, one of 
these days.) He dexterously shifted bags and 
shawls over to his own arm, and then handed, 
first ma, and then me, up the steps. I danced a 
few steps, when I set my feet on the clear mat- 
ting of the cool hall. Mott threw shawls and 
bags together, upon the table, and then coming 
up to me, and imprisoning a hand of mine in 
each of his, he said, 

“Tm going home, now, Nell; but you needn’t 
think this is the last of me. I am coming over 
to-night; I am coming over ten times a-day, 
until—” 

“Oh! that will be too bad!” twisting his fingers, 
even as he twisted mine. “I shall go and hide 
myself, then, in the coal-pen !” 

“Ha! that would be sensible.” 

“ Yes! Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye. Good-day, Mr. Hague.” 

“Good-day. Come in often, to help us keep 
Nell in order.” 

“ Yes; this is what I have been threatening to 
do.” 

He bowed, and started across the yard, but 
ma spoke to him from the dining-room window. 

“T don’t know how to have you go, Mott. I 
want you here to taste Lizzy’s good supper with 
us.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Hague. To-morrow, 
if Lizzy will have a good supper, I will come 
and taste it. Now I must go home.” 

Again he bowed, and was gone; and, honestly, 
I felt that as much as half of my heart went with 
him. But this did not cause that the half that 
was left, suffered. I was, on the contrary, hap- 
pier than any bird. In my coolest dress, I ran 
through all the rooms with Lizzy, while her tea 
was “drawing,” to see her tidy works. And not 
a spider’s web, no coating of dust, not a thing 
amiss, was to be found in all the house. 

“You are as good as gold, Lizzy,” said pa, 
when I told them this, on coming to the table. 

“Yes, Lizzy, you are,” said ma, speaking in 
hearty tones. “I thought about it, often, when I 
was gone, what it was to have one that I could 
feel so easy to leave everything with. And then 
to find it so pleasant when one gets home,—and 
always!” 

Lizzy’s eyes filled. “It’s better than all the 
wages in the world, to hear you say this,” said she. 

“T am thinking of something that Henry James 
says,” said I, leaving the table to bring James's 
lectures from the book-case. “ You don’t believe 
all that he believes, pa; but this will please you, 
I know, it throws such an altogether beautiful 
character upon the relation of domestic and em- 





ployer, and besides, interprets so finely, the lofty 
kind of action one sees sometimes, even in the 
meanest conditions. He says,——‘I pay my waiter 
so much a-day for putting my dinner on the table. 
But he performs his function in a way so entirely 
sui generis, with so exquisite an attention to beauty 
in all the details of the service, with so symme- 
trical an arrangement of the dishes, and to even 
an adjustment of everything to its own place, 
and to the hand that needs it, as to shed an al- 
most epic dignity upon the repast, and converts 
one’s habitual ‘grace before meat,’ into a spon- 
taneous tribute, instinct with a divine recognition. 

“The consequence is, that the pecuniary rela- 
tion between us, merges in a higher one. He is 
no longer the menial, but my equal, or superior, 
so that I have felt, when entertaining doctors of 
divinity and law, and discoursing about divine 
mysteries, that a living epistle was circulating 
behind our backs, and quietly ministering to our 
wants, far more apocalyptic to an enlightened 
eye, than any yet contained in books.’ And see 
Lizzy’s table, ma,—everything so pure! so clear! 
the napkins in their new rings, and in Lizzy’s 
way of disposing them, are as beautiful as white 
lilies. ‘The berries and preserves have altogether 
a rich, and splendid colour in these dishes, and 
sitting as they do. Poor Bridget, you know, with 
this same garniture, would have a mere hodge- 
podge, distressing enough to see.” 

“ Yes, that is true!” said pa, giving me berries. 
“T was thinking about it when you spoke. I can 
see the difference, plain enough, although I am 
not the brightest person in the world, touching 
table matters.” 

Pa brought in some beautiful dress-goods of 
coloured muslins, that evening, and when Lizzy 
had told us incidentally, which she thought the 
prettiest, pa cut off enough for a dress, and pre- 
sented it to her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hague, you are very good to 
me,” was all she said; and this was in her own 
quiet way. But her eyes had eloquent tears in 
them. 

Friends came flocking in to see us, and hear 
about our journey. After them, came the dearest 
friend of all, and in the gathering twilight, we 
sang to the piano, the home-songs that we love, 
and pa and ma sat, with well-pleased looks, on 
the sofa, to hear. 

But one can’t be writing always, can one? 
especially when one has so much else to do and 
to see to, as I have in these days, although it is 
settled that we shall not go to housekeeping. It 
makes us all happy that he will be right here, in 
Mott’s home, in mine; that I will be the daughter 
of his mother, and he the son of my father and 
my mother. 

“IT must not expect perfect happiness in 
my married life,” you say, Margaret, dear. No, 
indeed! I know that when a woman marries, 
she not only does not go back into the old Para- 
dise, but she often fails to put one foot forward 
towards the new; towards the Paradise she must 
first help make, before she can enter, or be wor- 
thy to enter. I can, however, trust, that with the 
good Mott for my husband, and “ God overhead,” 
I will, a few times in my pilgrimage, find myself 
surrounded and filled with happiness, as if we 
were in Paradise; as if good angels were minis- 
tering unto us; asif the air were filled with “the 
melting songs of other worlds,” and harmony and 
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immortal beauty were everywhere. And one | 


can be happier and better all the rest of one’s 
days, for moments like these, of the true life, “the 
blessed life,’ as Fichte hath it. But one knows 
that they must be in part as if they were dreams, 
since we shall so soon find ourselves called out 
again, to tread the rough earth. For, dear Mar- 
garet, in the world, at this day, there be many 
persons and many things that hinder one; and, 
however unwittingly, unparadise one’s affairs. 
We shall have days and nights of pain and 
watching. Ah, God knows, that I think of these, 
and am not likely to go wild in my joy; and 
seasons of trial in other shapes, But in the midst 
of it we will reflect often that suffering has a 





beautiful mission on the earth. We will think : 
what Paul said,—* For it became Him for whom 4 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many souls unto glory, to make the , 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 

Only one thing quite appals me. This is, that 
“Death is in the world,” and that soon or late, iF 
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our hearthstone must be darkened by his shadows; ¥ 
and at this moment, I pray with a sort of agony, isd | 
“ Father, let me be taken! Let me not be left eS 


desolate to see others depart!” 
But it must be as God wills. One must strive 
at all times to be obedient unto his will. 


Thine, dearest, 
Netty Have. 





PEGASUS UNDER THE YOKE. 


(From the German of Schiller.) 
BY EDWARD ROTH. 


A POET once, who in his pride 
With constant efforts long had tried 
Grim hunger’s fierce attacks to bear, 
At last gave up in pure despair; 
And as he could no longer feed, 
Resolved to sell the Muses’ steed ; 
So after many a tear and sigh, 

He led him to a fair hard by. 


There Pegasus so fiercely neighed, 

And pranced, and reared, in proud parade, 
That all, with admiration eyed 

The wingéd animal, and cried, 

“ He’s fit to lead the pomp of kings; 

But what a pity, those vile wings 
Disfigure such a form of grace: 

He’s surely of the noblest race!” 


But who desires to ride through air ? 
None seemed inclined their cash to spare, 
Until a Farmer courage took : 

“These wings,” he says, “ do useless look ; 
But when they’re tied, or closely clipped, 
A finer beast was never whipped !” 

So said; good John, without delay, 

Pays down the cash, and trots away. 


The noble horse, with much ado, 

A heavy wain is harnessed to; 

But scarce the burden strange he feels, 
When, piff! you cannot see the wheels. 
Away he flies, nor stays he yet, 

Until the wagon is upset. 

“For wagons, he’ll not do!” John cries, 
As prone beneath the wheels he lies. 


“ But still, he is a splendid beast ; 

Of others he’s worth two at least; 
With others he shall draw a stage, 
Such work as that may cool his rage.” 


Success, at first, the trial blest. 

His wings enlivened all the rest: 

But soon, with eyes to heaven turned, 

All reins, and curbs, and orders spurned ; 
Away he speeds through vales and hills, 
An equal rage his comrades fills, 

And only on a rocky brink 

He stops, but never deigns to shrink. 
The frightened travellers stare aghast, 
And hardly think the danger past! 





“ From bad to worse!” cries honest John, 
Perplexed some plan to hit upon, 
Whereby the crazy beast might be 
Tamed down, and worked effectively. 

“] have it! let him taste no food !” 

In three days all his pride’s subdued ; 
His noble form a shadow seems,— 

His sunken eyeball hardly gleams. 

“ All right, at last!” cries John ; “ for now 
With my best ox he’ll drag the plough!” 


Oh, union likely to succeed, 

Of heavy ox and wingéd steed! 
Indignant Griffin strains his might 
To give his zeal its wonted flight; 
But vain are all his starts sublime, 
His stolid neighbour takes his time, 
And Phebus’ fiery steed’s compelled 
Unto a stupid steer to yield! 

At last his strength is gone, and now 
Breathless he sinks before the plough. 


“ Accursed beast!” breaks forth from John, 
His patience and good-nature gone. 

“ Since you won’t plough, nor draw, nor lead, 
And gentle trials don’t succeed, 

I'll see what my good whip can do 

To cure a madcap such as you!” 

So on he laid with furious heat, 

Exclaiming loud against the cheat! 


Just then, a gallant youth passed by, 

Of form divine, and flashing eye ; 

A golden band his tresses bound ; 

He scarcely seemed to touch the ground ; 
He swept a lyre with fingers light; 

But stopped before the piteous sight: 
“Oh, friend!” he cried, to tears provoked, 
“ A bird and ox together yoked! 

Just trust your horse awhile to me, 

And soon a wondrous change you'll see.” 


The steed’s unloosed, untied his wings, 
Upon his back the minstrel springs. 

And, see! beneath the master’s hand, 
What life and strength his limbs expand ! 
Forth from his eyes red lightnings flash, 
Onward he springs with plunging dash ; 
Unfolds his wings, with stormlike sound, 
And spurning, quits the hated ground ; 
The eye can scarce his flight pursue, 
He’s lost ’mid yonder vaults of blue! 












































THE DEVIL AND 


HER DARLINGS. 


A TALE OF MYSTERY, MORALITY, AND MAGIC. 


BY MEISTER KARL. 


MAS QUIERO EL NECIO EN SU CASA, QUE EL 
CUEZDO EN LA AGENA. A fool knows more in his 
own house than a wise man in another’s. Reader 
mine! John reader! gentle reader! did it ever 
come into your brilliant knowledge-box that 
if there be one person more than another in this 
wicked world of books, to whom charity, kind- 
ness, and toleration is due, that individual is the 
one who attempts to give, according to his abili- 
ties, some faint insight to his own country of what 
is passing in foreign publics or republics? Think 
of the disadvantages he labours under,—of the 
bills he must pay,—of the treats he must stand, 
—of the lies that are told him,—of the truths 
which are kept concealed, ere he can arrive at an 
approximately perfect summa summarum, or a re- 
latively excellent epitome of the leading ideas 
characteristic of any one country. 

Oh reader, when I think of the pipes which I 
have smoked in Germany (all for thy sake); of 
the choppins of beer and choppings of logic which 
I have swallowed (all for thy sake); of the lec- 
tures, for the love of the system, of Schelling, 
which I have endured at Munich (all for thy 
sake); of the shelling out of cash in Paris, for 
love of humanity, on no system at all (all for thy 
sake); of my weary wanderings and tiresome 
tourifications from Punch to Pantheism, and the 
Categorical Imperative to Puseyism,—from Flo- 
rence’s in New York to Florence in Tuscany, and 
of the kicks and coppers which my conscience 
has given me on these divers roads (all for thy 
sake), I feel that I can conscientiously bid thee 


* Bolt my beer, and never mind it; | 
But take the lush just as you find it.” 


There is one picture by Rubens (I know of but 
one), in which the great colourist rises to all the 
sublimity and awful truth of high Art, and im- 
presses on the soul the conviction that he now 
soars on the broad, white wings of the Soul in 
the same paradise with Raphael. That picture 
is his Descent from the Cross. He cared but once 
to show to a frivolous and half-ruined age, that 
which they could not appreciate, that he was one 
of the great band of spiritual brothers, whose life 
is beyond the Present. And there is in the 
writings of LoNGFELLOw one passage in which he 
shows the beggarly world what he, too, might 
have been, had he chosen to soar instead of swim. 
I refer to that exquisite passage in which, after 
mentioning that “Care killed a cat,” he queries 
whether Care, after the murder, shaved his left 
“ eyebrow, as the Egyptians were accustomed to 
do when guilty of felicide, or cat-killing.” 

And hereby some merry old camarado, who 
sits “dipping his nose in the Gascon wine,” may 
curiously inquire of me, “ What hast thou to do 
with the Professor, oh Karl of carles, and what doth 
he here, in this our ancient hostelrie?” Yea, see 
you sir, there is this and that, as well as these and 
those. 








men and things. Therefore attend, ye that need 
not listen. Poetry and Grotesquerie meet on equal 
ground—or ought to—that the former may yield to 
the latter. Yea, they may sweep through the world 
disunited and unembracing ; but, once in awhile, 
they must meet in the great Sanctuary of Truth, 
before the eye of the Spirit, and then the word is, 
“ Down on your knees, ye divils, and kiss!” All 
Art,—and Poetry is but a branch of Art (the Lord 
forgive me for stopping to say so!)—is the subor- 
dination of incongruous elements to a Law of 
Harmony—(a la bonne heure!) Is this law clearly 
set forth in the work itself, are the elements ac- 
curately co-ordinated, it approaches the Grecian 
or classic element. Is the beholder called upon 
to partly supply this law from his own soul, it is 
romantic. (Tu comprends?) Now, let us pitch to 
the Old Harry all ridiculous distinctions between 
Wit and Humour,—let us, pro forma, call it all 
Wit. In wit, certain elements, the more incon- 
gruous the better, are subjected to what appears 
to be a Law of Harmony, yet is in reality none. 
We see through the cheat, yet are struck by its 
likeness to truth, Now, you see, my friends 
(wait a minute! the sermon will presently cease), 
that so long as a work of Art, or a Poem, is 
subordinated to that which we believe to be 
a true Law of Harmony, it is all right; but let 
some subsequent discovery prove that said law 
was in reality a sham, why then—then the bubble 
bursts, the pot rolls over, and all hands laugh, or 
cry, according to circumstances. Look at the 
worthy Father who spent many years, and seve 
ral reams of paper, in proving that glass was 
unknown to the ancients. His book is written,— 
everybody believes him,—when, lo! a glass win- 
dow is dug out of Pompeii, and all the world 
laughs. He had collected elements,—facts I 
should say,—arranged them under the command 
of a general theory, when, behold! the general 
turns out a sham, and “ tout est verlore, bey Got L— 
All is lost!” 

Therefore, poets are spiritual children of the 
Grotesque. But, unlike other. great minds, they 
are in little danger of exploding, or turning out 
shams, while they follow implicitly the Beautiful. 
And, what is more (and that is why I preached 
this lecture wsthetical), they have a full right of 
entry into this our club. 

Oh, but lam weary! Deep and dark are the 
mysteries of our souls,—ergo bibamus! Give me 
a weed, somebody, and be it lighted with a coal! 
I hear vine-leaves rustling without the open win- 
dow, and see a bird on the trellis. There are 
children in the garden at play, solemnly and 
earnestly digging holes in the dirt. And the sun- 
light and breeze, beautiful sisters, with arms 
around each other’s necks, fly in through the win- 
dow, and between the vine-leaves, and flicker 
and coquet around the room, and kiss the cool, 
red wine in my Gothic glass, and flutter the penny 


Times and places there be, and some say, ' ballads which are pinned, like insects, to the wall. 
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That “ bob-tailed nag” will be off presently on a 
furious aeriel trot,— 


“Getting along, like a shootin’ star 
Runni’ a race with a railroad car.” 


And the sun and breeze bear with them faint, 
delicate odours of flowers from many, many gar- 
dens. The grape and the linden, the rose, the 
fresh grass, and the honeysuckle! God bless the 
sunlight and her merry sister the summer breeze! 

And the Presence steals over me; it is around 
me, is with me. I know that ye are present, in- 
visible brothers, friends of many an age and 
clime. All hail to the ghosts of good fellows,— 
the true-hearted, the only ones, the cosmopolite 
phantoms! I knew that yon dove on the south 
roof had not been cooing for the last ten minutes 
for nothing. She saw ye from: afar off, and 
began to cry “Goo! goo! goo!” with all her 
might. The big beetles who fly around yonder 
cherry tree heard her shout, and began to dash 
here and there, up and down, and everywhere, 
in a determined frenzy of insane delight, as if 
perfectly regardless of expense or consequences. 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, br-r-r-r-r, br-br-r-00-ro-0, who-0-0-0- 
0-0, goo, goo! How the breeze laughs, and the 
sunlight smiles, and the leaves—the dear vine- 
leaves—rustle, while the Invisible bend o’er me, 
and whisper, in voices heard only by the soul of 
an Alpine rivulet adown its rocks, by whose 
spray-dashing margin, amid long grass, I sat, one 
August day. long years ago— 


“That spot we knew of old.” 


Reader, try, if you please, to fly like me,— 
God bless the example! 


I have compared LONGFELLOW with RUBENs: 
—I should have compared him to GENTILE DA 
FaBRIANO, or Canto Doxcr. There are those 
who pretend to see in the polish, the finish, the 
sweetness of this latter artist, only softness, weak- 
ness, and mannerism; but they err,—err like 
pigs. What matters it if the beautiful soul, kept 
down by earth and its influences, and fearing 
Force as the twin brother of Sin, too frequently 
glides along in what the superficial eye deems to 
be mere prettiness! The good, pure heart sees, 
beneath all the varnish, the soul of gentle beauty 
and the inspiration of loveliness. Carlo Dolci 
painted the Saint Cecilia. Stand before that pic- 
ture, thou scoffer, and, if thou darest, find fault 
with the good! 


Yes! look at that picture, and then on this, 
painted, more than three hundred years ago, by 
an artist of equal ability, but whose name is now 
a “shame: “ Honestum est honestum videri. Nihil, 
ultra que sub sensus cadunt, homines admodum 
investigant. Indue honestatis speciem. Qui sub ea 
diligenter latet, honestus vulgd audit. Indulge, sed 
sub *snestatis imagine, libidinibus, honesta nihild 
tamen minws eris.” He who wrote those words, 
in all good faith, has long since passed away. 
He had talent, genius, energy, force. He was, in 
every sense, a fast man. Which picture like ye 
best? And where do you suppose he has resided 
since his “ retiracy ?” 

Oh, ye amateurs of piquancy and tone, relishers 
of haut gout, children of mint juleps and the Evil 
One, put it to your own peachy hearts, which are 
preserved, not with the sugar of goodness, but 
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in the brandy of sin, if the Professor, and Carlo 
Dolci, and Meister Karl, are not right, and you 
entirely wrong. Your palates are depraved. 
You cannot—you know that you cannot—enjoy, as 
you ought, the Johannisberg and delicate truffles 
of the soul which Fortune sends. Brandy is for 
your palates,—hot, fiery, fiendish brandy, infernal 
rum, diabolical gin, pendemoniacal whiskey, 
satanic kirschwasser, and—and—devilled ham! 

What I have now to relate is a dark and 
fearful legend of the olden time. 

Long, long ago, there dwelt in Germany an 
old witch. Hofrath Gervinus said she was a 
witch; Schlosser had once entreated her to raise 
up for him the ghost of Thucydides; Paulus, in 
spite of his eighty or ninety years, and his 
Rationalism, regarded her with terror; Mohr- 
stadt, in a parenthesis of his lecture, between a 
quotation from the Corpus Juris and an anecdote 
of Mittermaier’s servant-girl, Babette, had pro- 
nounced her worthy of being convicta et combusta, 
—burnt alive. Yet, as he was sober at the time, 
he may not have meant it. 

Now there came to Heidelberg a wandering 
minnesinger, or minstrel, whose name was “ Der 
Arme Heinrich.” And he took lessons of the old 
witch. Nota seamstress in the town could be 
induced to work for the old lady, for fear of 
enchantment. But Heinrich didn’t believe in the 
seamstresses, and wasn't afraid of enchantment; 
so he boldly faced the Enemy. And there, under 
her tuition, he became versed in the nameless 
Art generally termed Magic. He learned to 
entrance with soft and soothing rhyme the 
human heart, to set forth in golden prose the 
sufferings of the soul which loves too well and 
deems itself deceived. He learned to sing of 
Rhenish goblets which kissed each other with a 
chime like that of village bells heard far away 
on the Rhine. He sang of the charms of the 
wine 

“ Divine 
Which flames so red in Sansovine!” 


He learned to sing of old books and old friends 
with such an ineffable charm, that, in reading 
his prose poetry, you could half swear that you 
heard the fire crackle and the cricket chirp. He 
also learned the art hermetical of transmuting 
silver and other metals into gold,—pure, spiritual 
gold. I mean, he translated from a dozen or fif- 
teen tongues into smooth, sweet English. Brass, 
however, and especially Corinthian brass, was 
too much for him. Nor, amid all this sweetness 
and grace, did he remain incapable of higher 
and sublimer topics. Night after night, seated 
on the old witch’s broom, he swept the sky, and 
heard the wind roar in the Odenwald as it had 
done in the olden time, when it dashed, like 
Herrick’s curse, the ashes of sacrificed victims up 
into the eyes of Pagan priests. He heard it 
sound, “as if through a trumpet,” from the valley 
of the Neckar out into the Rhineland, and fol- 
lowed its course, and found gray old ruins on the 
rocks above, and, in the quiet towns which 
nestled below, the sterner and sadder ruins of 
silent, suffering, and well-nigh broken, hearts. 
“This is all very well,” thought the witch, 
“ but something still remains to be done.” “ What 
ho! Cockalorum to Agathon estheticus!” These 
were magic words, which served to summon her 
familiar devil. And when he had appeared, 
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she bade him fly to Weinsberg, and steal from 
the garden of Justinus KeRNER a sprig of witch- 
hazel. “For,” said she, “to-night we ride to the 
Blocksberg,—to the great witch meeting ; and my 
scholar shall have a horse to himself.” 

Said and done. The sprig of hazel was 
brought, and the witch, with a magic charm, 
learned somewhere among memoirs of the Re- 
gency, changed it into a horse. But in this there 
appeared to be something wrong. For the 
ancient dame had designed it to be a diabolical 
black charger, caparisoned with fire infernal ; 
and, lo! it was a gentle, beautiful, delicate 
Arabian, fitter for the morning ride of a countess 
than a roaring flight to the Devil. 

“A nice mess, this!” said the old lady; “a 
fine steed, i’ faith, to trot before Lucifer! Why, 
he looks as if he had just come out of Revela- 
tions!” Thereupon she read aloud chapters 
from Aretine the Infamous, Casanova the Cursed, 
and Meursius the Metaleptical, “ but ‘twa’n’t o’ 
no use.” The horse still remained beautiful, 
quiet, and gentle. 

“ Go as thou art,” said the witch. “I fear me 
my pupil knows too much for me.” Thereafter, 
with a whoop and a hurrah, she sailed forth over 
the clouds, and the poet, on his white steed, kept 
pace with her. 


Far, far below, the Minnesinger perceived a 
number of little twinkling lights, rushing along 
like a rivulet of stars. 

“ Those,” exclaimed the Witch, “are a party of 
Reviewers. The blue lights are quarterlies, the 
red lights, monthlies, the broad, white stars, 
newspapers. They are hastening along with us 
to the Brocken. Ah! they perceive us. Yes, 
my son, you must ride awhile in their company.” 

“ Halloo-o!” cried a blue light; “Old Mother 
Germany, is that you?’ Who is the last great 
philosopher out?” 

“What's the price of sourcrout?” inquired a 
ragged little flaming newspaper. 

“ How’s the Censor and his shears?” screamed 
a red light. 

“ What’s out at Leipsic ?” inquired blue. 

“You, who know everything, tell me what 
Meline and Cans have been stealing at Brussels,” 
quoth a red. 

“ You’re an old humbug!” yelled all the party. 

“Detrimental to religion!” squealed a little 
red. 

“ Pernicious to Art!” replied another. 

“You all lie like blazes,—every one of you!” 
roared a great red, whose flame flared quite 
conspicuously. “ And your mendacity is unparal- 
leled in the annals of journalism. Language is 
inadequate to convey to our readers an idea of 
your degraded effrontery, and your circulation is 
daily diminishing. Old Mother Germany is a 
friend of progress, and the patroness of polite 
literature. She invented printing, watches, and 
corn whiskey; so shut up!” 

Nor was this the only defence volunteered in 
behalf of the Witch. Numbers of very respect- 
able lights soon began to carol her praises, and 
to abuse her by turns. Everybody was very ear- 
nest, for the instant; and, indeed, a roaring éclat 
and tremendous tohu bohu, seemed to be the only 
aim of all. One respectable Red, at length, cried, 

“Hallo! you contributor there on the white 
horse! Got any translations, any articles?” 





“He ain't original,” screamed another. “He 
got the idea of going to the Blocksberg out of 
Goethe's Faust.” 

“I didn’t,” exclaimed the Poet, indignantly. 
“T read all about it in Wierus, Bodinus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, and Monsieur Oufle, long before I ever 
heard of Goethe.” 

“ Yes,” affirmed a little White,“I seen hima 
readin’ of ’em.” 

So that all the poet gained by his defence was 
a handful of hoots, and a bucketful of horse laugh- 
ter. But it was truly edifying and inspiring to 
behold the equanimity with which the Witch 
bore these abuses of her fatherland. One would 
have sworn that she did not hear them, so equable 
was her trot, and so mild her mien. And as they 
advanced on their route, the poet was astonished 
to observe that she was gradually losing her ugli- 
ness, and assuming a wondrous and dignified 
beauty, though whether celestial or infernal, would 
have been hard to determine. It was not the 
beauty of first youth, and young romance, and 
early poetry; “for,” said she (very opportunely 
for this sentence), “all that passed away when I 
was young, and had Schiller and Goethe, and 
many others, for lovers.” It was a grand, Minerva- 
like beauty, yet which was at times illumined 
with a smile mysterious as that of a classic faun. 
Far in the distance gleamed the fires of the 
Blocksberg. And even the Reviews, as they 
pressed about, caught from her vicinity an air of 
respectability and wisdom, and the Poet couldn't 
help thinking that several were becoming really 
very handsome fellows. 

“Lord, marm, how lovely you are!” compli- 
mented a Red. 

“Children,” said the Witch, “it is the Light 
which does it all. In five minutes we shall be 
at the ball.” 

And now the spectacle had become truly 
grandiose. Myriads of deputations of shapes and 
forms, hues, sounds, colours, clouds, and _ bril- 
liances, from every corner of the world, were 
rushing along in blended torrents. Authors and 
writers were there, of every country, every age, 
and every degree, from canon down to diamond. 
And through all soaringly swam the Witch, and 
after her swam the Poet on his white palfrey. 
They approached an enormous portal glowing 
with tremendous brilliancy. On either post hung 
a stencilled placard, 


THE FREE LIST 


I8 POSITIVELY SUSPENDED 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 


THE PRESS. 


Reader, you are not to imagine that all litterateurs 
are sold to the devil, though many are often sent 
there. And though he often calls on them, yet 
every foreman can inform you that he often calls 
in vain. Sold they are,—sometimes by the pub- 
lishers, and sometimes by one another; yet in 
this billiard-like game of life, there is, occasion- 
ally, one who contrives to get “ out of pocket.” 
And when I assure you, brave and gentle 
reader, that not all the extravaganza-burlesque-out- 
rageous-infernalesque paintings of Jerome Bosch, 
Hell-Brenghel, or Teniers, or the writings of Hoff- 
mann, Quevedo, or Goethe, could give the dimmest 
conception of the Blocksberg, as it appeared on 
this brilliant occasion, you will, perhaps, be dis- 
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posed to think somewhat more favourably of me 
(your friend) when I declare that, if I only had 
time, I could bring the entire scene before you as 
vividly as if my pen werea pencil. For, in good 
faith, the scene in nowise resembled anything 
portrayed or described by the aforesaid artists or 
authors. All that our Minnesinger could see 
above the heads of the company was a lofty ceil- 
ing, stuccoe? in Gothic pattern, an occasional 
curtain of violet-coloured silk, richly embroidered 
in gold, a la Mauresque, with point lace facings, and 
one ‘remendous chandelier, with oak-leaf glass 
drops, and gas. 


There! is there anything in Hell-Breughel or 
Hoffman like that ? 


“Permit me,” said the Witch to the Poet, “to 
introduce you to Satan.” 

With a thrill at his heart, and a blush on his 
cheek, our debutant turned toward that eminent 
individual, with whose name he had been from 
early infancy familiar. He beheld a lady of ex- 
quisite, inspiring, maddening, thrilling, miracu- 
lous beauty, dressed like a bride, in silk brocade 
and lace, with a veil and berthe, which might, on 
a moderate computation, have cost a million of 
dollars each. 

Astounded beyond all bounds, our Poet could 
only murmur, “ I—really—I beg your pardon,— 
that is to say—I was under the impression—I 
mean that I thought”— 

“Yes,” replied the lady, with a smile of in- 
effable sweetness, “I know you did; but you 
erred. I was Adam’s first wife. I have always 
been a lady; for no man ever knew enough to 
play the devil in first-rate style.” 

“ And Eva?” 

“Oh! Eve was the serpent. Don’t you re- 
member that the old legends and the old painters 
always represent the devil with a lady’s head!” 

The Poet could only reply with a gaze of won- 
der to this bit of illogical feminine sophistical ra- 
tionalism. But his ideas were already somewhat 
obscured. The crowd of guests seemed falling 
back, vanishing, changing to clouds. A musical 
murmur was ringing far away, and then sound- 
ing again close in his ears. He was alone with 
the beauty. She drew near to him; her large, 
black eyes burning and flashing with infinite ra- 
diance, and the love whose soul was death. A 
black, black tress fell down over her pale face 
and snowy neck,—over her bare, white shoulder, 
and beautiful arm. 

“ Ah, how awkward! Myhairisdown. Just 
help me for a minute.” ; 

As the Poet’s fingers touched the silken locks, 
he felt a singular, but intensely comfortable feel- 
ing shoot through his frame. 

“T should be so happy,” exclaimed the lady, 
“to count you among my friends. I must really 
have your name on my list. Think of the in- 
ducements. You know, of course, that my friends 
can be transported at their will, and can pene- 
trate to any portion of the globe.” 

“Ts it possible! What materials for writing 
they must collect!” 

“Think of the discoveries you would make. 
Mon Dieu! you would learn more of the Torrid 
Zone than Lander himself ever knew; or if you 
preferred, at a glance you could visit the distant 
Terra del Fuego.” 

“On a broom, or a bronze horse 2” 
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“ Nonsense,” quoth the lady, with a coquettish, 
downcast smile. “ Look at this, my diamond cein- 
ture. "Tis not, I know, the girdle of Venus; but 
it possesses equally miraculous powers. It is the 
forty-minute girdle of Ariel. Be mine, and it is 
yours. Blessed in each other’s friendship, we 
will scorn all geographical distinctions. Tell me, 
Poet, shall we seek the East or the West. Would 
you be in Constantinople or Holland ?” 

As the lady spoke these words, an unearthly 
light gleamed up in her eyes, and gave her a 
preternatural loveliness, But our poet only shud- 
dered. 

“Lady, you are beautiful—very beautiful. 
But the spirit of your beauty is terrible, and will 
never inspire my lays. I am not of thine, and 
will have nought of thee. Farewell!” 

“So soon!” exclaimed the lady, sadly and 
sorrowingly. “Nay, I cannot lose thee thus. 
There be few, very few, ministers of the Beauti- 
ful who have not bowed, once, at least, in their 
lives, before my shrine ;—and thou, never. None 
of thy lays have ever resounded in my temple.” 

The dream—the intoxication—came again, in 
melting rose-light, and soft, voluptuous forgetful- 
ness stole over his soul, as she led him to a win- 
dow, and whispered : 

“Gaze forth over my realm. Is it not beauti- 
ful? ‘ Toto wssecko tobe ddm gestlize padna, budes 
mi se klaneti.’” 

The poet gazed from the window upon a 
wondrous phantasmagoria. Far, far as the eye 
of the spirit could stretch, extended a dream-land 
of ineffable loveliness and strange mystery. Be 
neath orange groves and palm-trees, lay myriads 
of poets, cosily smoking, and imbibing juleps or 
champagne, with their heads reclining on the 
lavs of beautiful Sylphides, while other exquisite 
Odalisques and Houris read to them, from maga- 
zines, papers, or books, the most flattering re- 
views of their works, invariably concluding all 
their perusals with the remark, “ But, my dear, 
he don’t half do you justice.” Occasionally, the 
readers ceased, to give the poet an opportunity 
to receive and receipt a few bags of gold, sent at 
intervals from the bookseller’s. 

“And now gaze to the right,’ exclaimed the 
Fair One of the Black Locks, 

The poet gazed, and saw myriads of other 
poets, mounted in the most fantastic manner, 
wildly chasing up and down, on a green field, 
what appeared to be a vast number of beautiful, 
winged young girls. 

“Those girls are Ideas, Similes, Metres, and 
Metaphors,” said the lady. “Only see the fun!” 

“ Who,” exclaimed the poet, “ is that impudent- 
looking darkey, riding on a monkey? He seems 
to catch very little himself, but employs others to 
bag game for him.” 

“That is Alexandre Dumas,—a great favourite 
of mine.” 

“Um !—and who that monster wildly careering 
about on an immense, diabolical ram, snorting 
fire, brimstone, and yellow-covered novels?” 

“ Paul de Kock.” 

“ And who is that wild, beautiful woman, sail- 
ing on an Egyptian serpent of a thousand brilliant 
hues, far, far above them all ?” 

“ George Sand.” 

“ And who is that giant, mounted on a shooting 
star, whose course is a brook of fire?” 

“ Fewerbach.” 
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“ And who is that riding a goose with eagle’s 
wings?” 

“ Henry Heine.” 

“And that mild-looking individual careering 
about on a somewhat spirited sheep? He seems 
out of place.” 

“He is as bad as the best. His name is La- 
martine,” 

“And that knight of the hammer, on an obsti- 
nate pony ?” 

* Carlyle.” 

“ And he of the waving plume, with lance in 
rest, on a gallant steed? How bravely he spurs 
on!” 

* Bulwer.” 

“Seems to me,” quoth the poet, “that you’ve 
got almost everybody here. But there is one 
individual whom you will want. I refer to my- 
self. When I hunt, it will be on other grounds, 








and after other game, than yours. 
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“T will not, I may not, be thine. Give me 
back again my own green, gentle world, with its 
sunny fields, its moonlight cities, its churches and 
their worshippers. Give me the simple joys and 
sorrows of the heart, the light of the mother’s 
smile, the heaven-blessed slumber of her infant, 
and the stern manliness of the father, which 
becomes gentleness in gazing thereon. Avaunt, 
thou Soul of Sin! Thy monsters fill me with 
horror; the awful, ineffable light of thy beauty, 
whose soul is death, and whose dominion is 
even unto the outer bound where all is forgotten, 
blind me. I ask not for the fruit, I pursue not 
the thought. I bow not before thee! Baphomet! 
—begone! Odegdiz!” 


The cool light of morning shone over him, and 
inspired a new song. But no man has ever 
found in his writings a trace of the black-eyed 
LaDy OF THE BROCKEN. 





GUIDES AND GUIDE-BOOKS. 


BY Cc. P. 


Every one who has visited remarkable places, 
and especially in foreign countries, learns to know 
just what guides and guide-books are. Both their 
worth and their worthlessness are, by various 
experience, revealed to him. In Italy—whose 
soil is but the crumbled dust of departed gran- 
deur,—whose every inch of ground breathes the 
names of the mighty dead, and their splendid 
temples, which now exist no more, or only as 
picturesque ruins—guide-books are inestimable. 
We could hardly move a step without such in- 
structors in our pockets. In a land where every 
mouldering stone and brick has a history to tell, 
—a land where there are no newspapers, and 
the air is far from being saturated with intelli- 
gence, of either past or present things, as in 
America,—without the guide-book, we are like 
people in thick darkness without lanterns. Bless- 
ings upon Murray and Starke! we have often 
said. How many a spot would have been to us 
no more than any kitchen-garden in America; 
how many a ruin but a common stone-heap ; nay, 
how many things we should have passed by in 
entire ignorance, but for these useful narrators at 
our elbow. 

Of walking, talking guides, we cannot speak 
so favourably. Pestilent fellows, with a few ex- 
ceptions, we have found them. Flies and mus- 
quitoes that buzz about you, thirsting for the blood 
of your purse, always in your way, giving you 
nothing but the shreds and patches of the truth; 
pretenders, disturbers of your reveries, going 
through a certain routine of set speeches, taking 
you to just such and such places, and giving an 
occasional glance at you, as though you were but 
a walking money-bag in search of the wonders 
and beauties which they, forsooth, from having 
frequently shown, would almost appropriate as 
their property. Never shall I forget the fifty 
beggars that persecuted us, like fleas, at Terni, 


CRANCH. 


whom, by absolute threats and flourishes’of sticks, 
we reduced to one, before we could get a glimpse 
of the roaring cascade. 

Leave us to ourselves, good cicerone, unless 
you can tell us something we cannot find out 
alone. Better is the silent guide-book than your 
fussy and ignorant pretence. 

But the guide-book, too, must be used sparingly, 
if we wish to taste the very flavour of what we 
are in search of. We do not want to beat time 
for ever to learned authority flourishing its baton 
beside us. We do not want another man’s learn- 
ing, Or poetical sentiment, always obtruded upon 
us, while we, too, have eyes and souls. Often 
we wish to be left alone with our thoughts. We 
can do nothing but laugh at the swarms of Eng- 
lish in Italy, who go for ever armed with the 
eternal red Murray, and pry into old ruins and 
galleries, and all the Elysian domains of Nature 
and Art, not with their own wits, but with the 
infallible eye-glass of authority ;—seeing and feel- 
ing everything out of that all-ennobling Britannic 
atmosphere, of which Madame Sand, in her 
“ Lettres d'wn Voyageur,’ so humorously speaks. 
There are people who would no more explore 
the Coliseum, nor look at Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion, without their Murray, than they would cross 
Sahara without pistols, waterskins, and drago- 
man. I have seen an English party of ladies and 
gentlemen sit down before the Dying Gladiator, 
and before they had more than glanced at it, fall 
to reading aloud (out of Murray, of course.) the 
famous quotation from Childe Harold, 


“T see before me the Gladiator lie,” &c. 


And I have heard of a lady, travelling in Greece, 
who said she should never rest contented till her 
guide had taken her to the identical spot where 
“the mountains looked on Marathon, and Mara- 





thon looked on the sea.” 
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O blessed Cockney clown! How many laughs 
we have had at thy expense! 

But we have only, like the preacher’s prelude 
to a sermon, been thus far harping on the text. 
Our theme is suggestive, and opens from a literal 
into a spiritual sense, like Teufelsdréch’s Philo- 
sophy of Clothes. 

If you want to see Niagara for the first time, 
you would be rather impatient, if any one, who 
happened to be with you, should extemporize the 
following accompaniment to your heart-song. 
“Come! I have been here often; I know these 
places like a book! There is nota spot I haven't 
explored. Come with me; I wish to show you 
the best views of the Falls. I will instruct you 
into the terrors and sublimities. And I wish, too, 
to see how you feel. Is not it grand! Now,I 
will show you another view :—less picturesque, 
but more sublime, isn’t it? You see, I save you 
a great deal of time and trouble.” 

Ah, well! This will do, perhaps, if your guide 
happens to be your sympathetic friend. Perhaps, 
though we should prefer our music without such 
accompaniments. But if he should bea stranger, 
what then? Would you not be tempted, in 
case he persisted in this course of making mar- 
ginal notes and commentaries,—grinding his hand- 
organ under the very windows of your silent rap- 
ture—would you not be tempted to chuck him 
over the Falls for his pains? 

Or, what would you say of the man who 
should call you out, of a moonlight night, and, 
with lantern in hand, should persist in making 
you aware of the fact that the moon was shining 
with uncommon magnificence, or who, if the sun 
were eclipsed, should persecute you till you 
looked at the phenomenon through his bit of 
smoked glass, and not your own? 

You may smile; but these impertinences are 
occurring every day in the moral and intellectual 
world, We have more than enough of people, 
wise in their own estimation, who go about 
making the most earnest and reiterated state- 
ments of truths which nobody doubts,—spiritual 
hucksters, who keep on hand a plentiful assort- 
ment of truisms for sale, and even grow rich in 
a certain reputation by the business. Put their 
lack-lustre scraps into bundles of chapters and 
verses, after the manner of Scripture (no matter 
how poor the imitation), and you have “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophies” which take captive, in a 
net of five words, many a simple head. 

“T am Sir Oracle; 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 


Pillars of cloud by day they may be, but they go 
before us only a little way; and when we come 
up to them (which is nota very difficult process), 
they show themselves in their true quality, which 
is—Fog ; so in no wise can they be pillars of fire 
by night. 

These dealers in diluted truths, however, would 
not be so objectionable, if they did not sometimes 
seek a monopoly in the traffic. If they would 
let you alone to see your own truth in your own 











me my eyes, as well as you yours. I am travel- 
ling the same road to Eternity; and if I choose 
to take the second-class cars, I shall get to the 
higher world as soon as you; for we are all in 
the same up-train. You, in your cushioned pew 
(your seat of the first class), may think you are 
getting on much faster, taking naps on the jour- 
ney; but, I assure you, we are in the same train.” 

Repetition of statement, direct instruction, even 
if they run into truism, are bearable, because 
often so necessary. But when these are followed 
up by pretence and bigotry, we naturally recalci- 
trate. 

But, let our guides be ever so wise and liberal, 
it is not agreeable to be led about all our lives in 
leading-strings. We, too, are men, though but 
laymen. Oh, Poet, we too were born in Arcady. 
Oh, Philosopher, you have not yet discovered the 
philosopher’s stone! Oh, Philanthropist, we see 
that there are some reforms which should begin 
at home! 

Note how we are punished oftentimes for re- 
linquishing cur own eyes and putting on others’ 
spectacles. At school, the novice pores over his 
dry commentator, and neglects the juicy text. 
At the Opera, he studies the libretto, and misses 
the wondrous music. He prefers a walk on the 
hot, dusty highway (where there are guide-posts), 
to a ramble through shady by-paths, and loses 
the exhilaration of the woods and streams. He 
goes to a lawyer, and is involved in a lawsuit, 
when a rational talk with the party in litigation 
would have settled the affair. He goes to his 
doctor for a pill, and is put to bed, when a little 
exercise or diet was what he needed. And his 
clergyman twists up his conscience like a ravelled 
skein, when a little healthy sense and direct 
action would have cleared up the biliousness of 
his moral system, and led him to think that he 
too had some spiritual insight, as well as his 
ghostly adviser. Is it a good thing to feel that 
we all have eyes for the common light, and lungs 
for the common air, and common sense for the 
common facts of the day? Then, how much 
more, to know that we have the faculty of spi- 
ritual discernment, notwithstanding the received 
authorities ! 

“These earthly godfathers of Heaven’s lights, 
Who give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more knowledge of their shining nights 
Than those who walk, and wot not what they are.” 

The true teacher, the true guide, the voice that 
we most readily and profitably listen to, is not 
that which oracleizes, but only suggests. The 
world is weary of ez-cathedra instruction. We 
feel the value of parables, jets of fresh thought; 
bits of truth that come, because they must come, 
songs, poems, pictures, jokes, conversation, all 
channels that of their own accord convey the 
scattered drops of truth and beauty. “Did you 
ever hear me preach?” said Coleridge to Lamb. 
“You always preach,’ was the half-serious an- 
swer. The beating of the drum ecclesiastic is 
not the only kind of preaching, of which it some- 
times seems that there is a little too much. 


way, you would not complain; but when they | Everywhere we have abundance of sounding 
grow red in the face, and bitter in the heart, | brass, and of tinkling cymbals. Could the world 
because you will look with your God-given eyes, | only keep silence for a space! Could there be a 
and not through their green goggles, or their | little reticence of authority, so-called, so that truth 
authorized and chartered public telescope, you | would look out of the eyes of men, and perspire 


naturally feel a rebellious spirit mutiny in your | 
bones. “I am as good as you, friend. God gave | 
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out of their pores, and they would say their good 
things, because they were fermenting with ideas, 
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and must speak. The most delicious wine, it is 
said, is that from the juice which oozes out of the 
grapes before they are pressed. It is more than 
a quibble, then, to say that most of the choicest 
wine of the spirit is that which never issued from 
the Press. Silence is deeper than speech. That 
utterance is best which percolates unconsciously, 
and drops, by natural filtration, through the mind 
and heart. There is a grand text in Scripture 
which prophesies of the golden time, when “ They 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know 
him, from the greatest to the least.” 

I am perfectly aware that there must be guides, 
and authorities, and public teachers. We have 
need of all the best ministrations of the press and 
the pulpit, of colleges and schools, and of all books 
which make us wiser, happier, and better. Do 
not let us fall to abusing our guides, because there 
are some who would lead us into vanity. Neither 
let us make an idol of that good quality spon- 
taneity. It is not every one—perhaps there are 
few—who can ride this winged horse without 
being thrown from the saddle. What is expres- 
sion, but a pressing out, often by painful and labo- 
rious processes, our mental juices? We do not 
want for our daily drink the superfine and aro- 
matic beverage which drips of its own accord 
from the grapes. We want a pure draught—a 
“pino sincero,” as the Italians say; something 


“ Not too fine and good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


And, though it be wrung from the brain by toil, 
so long as it bears the mark of a genuine source, 
it is thrice welcome. 

But, let us not forget to estimate the difficulties 
which beset every one who has to utter himself 
periodically to the public. How hard for the 
preacher to be always eloquent, and the editor to 
be always wise! How often are their efforts like 
the forced ‘and artificial smile which the belle 
must wear in the ball-room, let her be never so 
sad and sulky. And while you wish for them a 
more independent position, bear with them,— 
bear with all who, from outward necessity, must 
“say something,’ because debarred from the 
sweet refuge of silence. If it were but a mecha- 
nical repetition that were expected, as of an actor 
or a singer (though here, too, a certain degree 
of inspiration is a good thing), it would be diffe- 
rent; but this incessantly fresh tax upon the brain 
and the emotions, is a burden which the public 








has need of the most enlarged charity to appre- 
ciate. 

It is otherwise with the generality of books. 
These winged creatures, which spring at their 
will, one after one, or in flocks, like the noisy 
whirring of partridges, are fairer game for the 
critic. The presumption is that the author has 
had full time to mature his book. It is a free ex- 
ponent of himself. If you would hear him, hear 
his book. He has given us his unforced, un- 
biassed thought. Let us weigh it, and sift it, and 
find out its true value. If he babbles, let him 
pass by “into the Inane.” If he has somewhat to 
communicate which we cannot well afford to lose, 
let us accept him as a lamp to our path. It is to 
books that we must come at last as our teachers. 
It is from them that we draw our innermost sus- 
tenance. To them we resort in hours of doubt 
and weariness. From these silent sources dart 
up the Auroral splendours of fact and fantasy, of 
mirth and affection; from these ray out all the 
glory that illumines past, present, and future. 
They are the world. Without their supernal in- 
fluence, life were a factory, or a steam-engine. 
In them we breathe. Without them, we perish 
of asthma. 

We would not, then, appear to underrate the 
value of guides. Only let them be guides, and 
not will-o’-the-wisps marshalling us out of the 
way we are going, and leading us into bogs. Let 
us have authority, let us have teachers; the 
more the better, if only of the right sort. But our 
instructors must not appear too much to teach; 
still less undertake to show what they themselves 
do not know. 

What delicate hints does Nature offer us on 
this theme! The roses are no proselyte-makers, 
do not go about the garden showering their sweet 
aroma; but are content to stay in their places, 
and their lovers gladly go to them, and wear 
them on their hearts. The clouds thunder out no 
moral precepts, no anathemas. No decalogue is 
written on the blue dome of God. The mild, 
steady sun never deals in spasmodic flashes of 
lightning. Gentle and persuasive, but true to her 
laws, is Nature. Why must we so jar in with 
our pretence, or arrogance, our noisy blare of 
trumpets? If there be music, the ear will hear 
it. If there be wisdom and beauty, they will 
sink into the prepared soil, and bring forth a hun- 
dredfold. ‘The great wind comes to us as a great 
prince comes incognito, who only declares him- 
self when all have already recognised him through 
his great acts and words. 


LUNA TACITA. 


BY EMILY 


SILENT moon! silent moon! 
The stars are hushed to sleep ; 
Thou among them tenderly 
’ Dost wake, and watch, and weep: 
Thy robe sweeps o’er the grassy earth, 
Thy foot is on the sea; 
But never mortal heard thy step, 
It falls so silently. 
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Silent moon! the stricken earth 
Looks up to weep and pray; 
On her hot brow tenderly 
Thy soft hand thou dost lay ; 
Thy heart, too, hath been inly torn, 
Sorrow hath been with thee ; 
But never mortal knew thy grief 





‘Tis borne so_silently. 















































A WOLF STORY. 


BY H. MILNOR KLAPP. 


ABOUT six miles due northeast of the old village 
of Jerusalem, which is situated in one of the upper 
counties of Pennsylvania, there once lived on the 
farm of the great Colonel Von Koonserat a respect- 
able negro, named Ptolemus Dodge. Though long 
since descended “to night and silence,’ his me- 
mory is still preserved in the township, chiefly on 
the score of a curious adventure of which he be- 
came the hero in the days of his apprenticeship, 
and which, in the due course of things, it now 
falls to my lotto relate. Palmam qui meruit ferat ; 
which, freely rendered, enjoins that every black 
man shall have his dues; and Ptolemus having 
been of that decided hue, which recommends 
itself to the eye, as it were, by its very intensity, 
I shall take care, gentle reader, that ample justice 
is done him in the course of the narrative. 

Ptolemus D. Dodge—we will give him in full 
in the opening, since it does not appear that a 
negro’s surname ever burdens the tongue in 
country matters, except upon unusual occasions, 
plain Ptol, or Jake, being thought quite good 
enough for him even by the parson,—Ptolemus 
D. Dodge, then, some time prior to the date of 
this chapter, had become desperately smitten with 
the charms of a certain Diana Seacoal,—by the 
same rule commonly called Dine,—a decent and 
industrious wench, who had been reared in the 
family of Captain Boon Butterwick. The Captain’s 
broad acres joined those of Von Koonserat’s, and 
the two families had been fast friends and allies 
for several generations. Boon Butterwick com- 
manded a company of rifles in the regiment of 
which the chief of the martial house of Von Koon- 
serat was Colonel ; they had always gone together 
in making up the county and township tickets, 
and had been concerned in a variety of transac- 
tions, all of which, in the public eye, at least, 
tended to cement their friendship. Nevertheless, 
some little jealousy did exist between the two 
families, which was to be expected, seeing that 
the Von Koonserats as far overshadowed the But- 
terwicks in wealth and importarice, as the latter 
did in good looks every other family on the slope 
of the mountain. The old-fashioned mansion of 
the former, with its quaint Dutch roof, and multi- 
tudinous array of small, square windows, every 
one of which seemed to have an especial eye on 
the valley, was much more stately without, and 
infinitely grander within, than any of the more 
humble homesteads upon which, in its pride of 
place, it looked down. Their great stone barn, 
with its huge penthouse-eaves, and three-cornered 
cocklofi-windows, its double thrashing-floors, and 
fine southerly exposure, was an object of un- 
bounded admiration to every intelligent tiller of 
earth in the township. Like some of the ancient 
monuments of art, there was no flaw to be found 
about it, from its koustalls up to the very triple- 
pointed quitterstang,* against which the more 
austere fathers of the Mennonist Church had re- 
peatedly thundered in vain. Indeed, to indulge 
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in a little venial rhapsody, it was a perfect agri- 
cultural palace, where the stabling echoed, morn 
and eve, to the lowing of kine and the neighing 
of horses ; the granaries groaned under the weight 
of the harvest-yield, and the ancient family of the 
mice had a long golden age, save when their 
midnight revels were occasionally disturbed by 
the sudden apparition of grimalkin. The lands 
from which this vast and well-constructed de- 
pository was annually filled, sloped gradually 
to the grassy banks of the stream which watered 
the valley, and it was universally admitted that 
upland and meadow yielded a larger increase 
to the acre than those of any other farm within 
many miles around. A single glance at the 
barnyard, when, in the kindly language of the 
Scotch ballad, “the cows had come hame,’— 
at the rickyard, with its array of comically- 
roofed stacks, and its grassy alleys,—the stone 
saustall, larger and more substantially built than 
many modern edifices in the suburbs of a city, 
—the cot, to shelter the sheep in winter from 
the west wind and the wolf,—the springhouse, 
with its mossy shelves, and the frog never missed 
from its stone-—the cave where the fruit was 
stored, and the cool, dry cellars, floored with a 
mixture of sand and lime, as solid as rock,—the 
huge, lumbering cider-press, and all the minor 
appurtenances, not forgetting the henerstall, and 
the city of cooing and nestling,—a single glance 
at all these, in turn, went far to establish the fact 
that Tone Hill, as it was called, was, by long 
odds, the best managed and most productive farm 
in the valley. But then, it was also conceded that 
the land was of the very best quality, and that 
its tenants were up early and late ; the old Colonel 
himself being considered a sharp taskmaster, who 
never failed to strain all legitimate means within 
his reach for the advancement of his family. 
Such, then, to the outward eye, at least, was 
the prosperous condition of the people among 
whom Ptol’s lot had been cast, since the days of 
his boyhood, when the Colonel, travelling in a 
neighbouring slave State, had redeemed him, in 
the words of the cant phrase, from a worse than 
Egyptian bondage. The Butterwicks, among 
whom Dine had been reared, if not quite as 
wealthy and influential as their great neighbours, 
were of equal standing in the community. They 
were originally of English descent, and remark- 
able for their family pride, and their personal 
beauty. Indeed, the slender figure, chestnut curls, 
and dark, smiling eyes of Miss Grace Butterwick. 
when barely fourteen, had made such an impres- 
sion upon young Frank Von Koonserat, that the 
old Colonel, who secretly looked for a higher al- 
liance for his favourite son, had thought proper to 
hasten Frank’s departure to the Eastern States, 
where he was to commence his collegiate career. 
Whether time, in conjunction with the Colonel's 
system of strategy, had entirely effaced his first 
rosy impression from the sensitive heart of the 
youth, now that he was twenty and Grace 
eighteen, does not immediately appear. The sea- 
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son was, indeed, propitious for such a discovery, 
since the parties immediately concerned had re- 
cently returned to their respective homesteads. 
Frank from Yale, where he had graduated with 
sufficient honour to save his credit, and Grace, 
wonderfully improved, as all her female acquaint- 
ances declared, from a celebrated boarding-school 
in the city of Penn. There is not the least doubt 
but that all the gossips in the valley of the Ridge 
were on the gui vive on this important occasion. 
The previous attachment between the objects of 
their curiosity was well known, and some ill- 
natured folks, on the one side, had not scrupled 
to declare that the Butterwicks were especially 
educating their daughter for the young Von Koon- 
serat, while others, who were nearer the mark, 
whispered that the Colonel was too “raised” in 
his conceit of his riches and his name, ever to 
suffer his son to wed with a Butterwick. Others 
there were who professed neither to know nor to 
care aught about the matter, yet hoped, with a 
sour smile, or a dubious shake of the head, that 
all would end well. These were those to whom 
the second great commandment especially ap- 
plies; and, be it said, to the honour of the town- 
ship, to use a rural simile not over and above 
refined, these human adders were almost as scarce 
in the valley of the Ridge, as hen-teeth. How- 
ever, before it could be ascertained that the twain 
had even met, a stormcloud suddenly darkened 
the sun of cordiality, which had hitherto lightened 
the intercourse of the families, and the ominous 
appearance of this cloud upon our horizon, gentle 
reader, brings us back, in all haste, to Ptol, and 
his black love, Dine. 

These sable servitors had been reared in the 
acquisition of honest and industrious habits, and 
being the only persons of African descent in the 
township, it will be a matter of small surprise to 
the reader, that a strong attachment had gradually 
grown up between them. In fact, Ptol, who, 
though his face was dark, was very fair in his 
dealings, had resolved, in the unsophisticated in- 
mocence of his heart, as soon as he was free from 
‘hie master. to acquire additional importance in 
the eyes of the community, by taking to himself, as 
a helpmate up the steep paths, and through the 
oppesing briars of this life, this comely wench, 
Dine. She, on her part, had already listened to 
his vows, and undertaken to promise before 
Squire Lederach and witnesses, whenever the 
joyful day should come, to be hereafter a faithful 
reflection of himself, shining, day and night, by 
his lights,in the language of the august ceremony, 
as long as they both should live. However, to 
make, 1 suppose, the everlasting words of the 
poet good, a serious difficulty unexpectedly started 
up in'the way, which was else as smooth as the 
most slippery moss which ever carpeted the 
brink of love's flowery and treacherous precipice. 
The day, was fixed, and the preparations in a 
state of forwardness ; both enjoyed the good opi- 
nion of their respective masters; both, as my 
lamented friend, Ben Frog, would say, had shots 
in the locker for the eventful hour, when the 
battle of life was to begin, Dine’s locker being 
an ancient worsted stocking, and Ptol’s a superan- 
nuated cowskin boot: nevertheless, at this smiling 
juncture, the good angel who has bachelors under 
his especial care, loath to see so goodly a speci- 
men of an ebon Hercules stoop his neck to a yoke 
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musk-roses, and being put to the rack for an ex- 
pedient, suddenly raised a formidable obstacle to 
the united wishes of both in the shape of an enor- 
mous wolf. 

Start not, fair and gentle reader; and you, ye 
sympathizing juveniles, restrain your tears, as 
you lift your eyes from the page, to think of little 
Red Riding-Hood. Our wolf has not fallen in 
love with the bride, as is sometimes the cue of 
the wild tales of the frozen North; neither has 
he, as yet, dipped his fangs in the blood of grand- 
children. He has only devoured certain four- 
footed emblems of innocence, in the shape of 
Captain Butterwick’s sheep; and the Captain, as 
was his wont when moved, has sworn, on the 
crossed horns of a cow, that the wedding-day 
shall be indefinitely postponed, until that vil- 
lanous wolf shall have died a malefactor’s death. 

In order to comprehend more clearly the intent 
of Butterwick’s oath, it here becomes necessary 
to state that this same malignant beast, who had 
eaten the innocent sheep, and thus taken off the 
tire of the wedding-wheel, was well known, and 
equally hated, in the township, on the score of 
previous depredations; although, perhaps, from 
a wholesome dread of the warlike propensities 
of the two families in question, he had hitherto 
abstained from meddling with their mutton. 
Often had the Colonel listened, with staring eyes 
and a stolid front, to the dolorous reports of the 
losses of his neighbours. Often had he chuckled 
in secret over Ptol’s burlesque accounts of their 
unsuccessful turn-outs; for the black himself, for 
his years, was a most expert hunter. Again and 
again had his master, in his capacity as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bruin Blues, refused 
applications from the sufferers to turn out the 
regiment, scour the mountain en masse, and pur- 
sue the ruthless depredator to the death. 

“If she were a Pritisher, or even a tam Injun,” 
the Colonel was wont to say, to those of his 
visiters who spoke exclusively English, on these 
momentous occasions, “tat would pe all right, 
and accordin’ to ter rules of military dizzyplin. 
But, tonner vetter, shall I put ter township under 
martial law, and te State to ter expense of en- 
campment, to take ter scalp of a tievin’, skulkin’ 
prute, t'at mine poy Ptol, and t’is, mine prave 
dog, Lion,” patting the head of his favourite 
hound, “kin ketch in two days’ hunt, at ter fur- 
dest ?” 

“Then, why don’t you set Ptol and Lion on 
the wolf’s track, Colonel?” asked the sufferers, 
reasonably enough. 

“ Ahem! why don't ter wolf eat mine sheeps, 
ten?” answered the Colonel. 

He spoke to the same effect to all applications 
in Dutch; so nothing was left for it but to find 
the wolf themselves, or to wait patiently until the 
felon beast, growing bolder from continued im- 
punities, or more and more pinched by the hard 
frost, desperately shutting its eyes to the conse- 
quences, should alight, once and for all, on the 
Colonel's sheepcot. 

But when Ptol, in the simplicity of his grief, 
informed his master that there was a wolf in the 
way of his happiness, the Colonel thought it 
incumbent on his dignity to ride over and remon- 





to which that of his indentures was a wreath of! proverbially, a stubborn race. 


strate with the Captain, forthwith. Now, the 
Butterwicks—be it understood, I refer particu- 
|larly to the male portion of the family—were, 
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serats, it was their boast to say, were as firm to 
their purposes as Tone Hill to its base. The 
result of the visit the reader may easily foresee. 
High words arose; Ptol’s master cantered home 
in great wrath ; a positive breach ensued between 
the two houses, and the sable Romeo’s matri- 
monial schemes were reduced to a deadlock. 
Fain would he have whistled Lion from the 
Colonel’s side, and taken to the mountain, rifle in 
hand. But this, with his visits to Butterwick’s 
kitchen, was especially interdicted. It was even 
whispered among Ptol’s fellow-labourers, that, 
but for some timely scruples concerning the dif- 
ference of their respective military ranks, the 
Colonel would have challenged his neighbour to 
mortal combat, so incensed was he at what he 
termed “te tam upstart insolence of ter schelm, 
tat he had thrashed, like a dog, over and over 
again, when t’ey were poys.” 

The Captain, on his part, by way of retaliation 
for this speech, which was not long in reaching 
his ears, succeeded in reviving an old story, 
relative to an unlucky adventure of the Colonel’s 
with a bear, which, having been wounded in the 
act of robbing the pig-sty, had actually chased 
the gallant officer up to his bedroom door, when 
there was no estimating what farther amount of 
atrocities the enraged brute might have perpe- 
trated, had not a rifle-ball from Ptol, who was in 
hot pursuit, luckily finished its career at the head 
of the stairs. 

Under such trying circumstances, with such 
legends as these afloat on the breeze, Ptol felt 
the necessity of bending, like a black oak tree, to 
the blast. Secure, at least, of the constancy of his 
dark Dulcinea, and receiving some crumbs of 
comfort from his young master, who pitied, while 
he affected to ridicule, his plight, he went cheer- 
fully about his work, resolved to keep Dan Cupid 
well housed until the fury of the storm was past. 
But the quarrels of intimates are generally the 
most difficult to adjust; the wrath of a Dutch 
colonel of militia has something Roman-like in 
its endurance; and the poor Ethiop, at the end 
of a month, began, like Cassius, to be aweary of 
the world. At the expiration of another week, 
after the failure of certain feminine attempts to 
soften the Colonel, the philosophy of the negro, 
as instilled into his cranium by his collegiate 
consoler, could stand it no longer. Fancying 
that he could distinguish the sighs of his discon- 
solate Dine in the low wind, which moaned 
round the eaves of the house, and kept the 
weathercock pointing steadily towards Butter- 
wick’s orchard, despite his habits of obedience, 
for once in his life he made up his min‘ to break 
bounds. 

Having settled his plans with his young master, 
whom he was forced to take into the secret, he 
set out, towards the close of a winter's afternoon, 
and arrived at his place of destination soon after 
nightfall. He soon managed to conceal himself 
in a dark corner of the kitchen, unperceived of 
all but his faithful mistress. Here he remained 
in perdue, listening to the indignant voice of the 
Captain, as he read aloud to his wife, from the 
Dutch Democrat, the details of a grand conspi- 
racy, on the part of his political opponents, by 
which General Jackson had been defrauded of 
his electoral rights. ‘The good old lady was, of 
course, perfectly aghast at this heinous piece of 
political treachery ; nevertheless, having received 





a hint of Ptol’s propinquity, she sat on thorns, 
until her omnipotent lord and master, having 
first solemnly consigned the leaders of the oppo- 
sition to the terrors of the bottomless pit, and 
listened to his wife’s usual deprecatory exclama- 
tions, at last retired to his chamber, to indulge in 
dreams of denunciatory harangnes at the next 
county meeting. The coast was then soon 
cleared, and Ptol emerged from his hiding-place. 
He was, of course, immediately called upon to 
entertain Mrs, Butterwick with a true and veri- 
table account of all that had occurred at Tone 
Hill since the breach. While he was doing this 
in his best style, Dine, securing her lover’s new 
buckram beaver under her apron, slipped rather 
mysteriously out ofthe kitchen. After an absence 
of about twenty minutes, she returned, just as 
Mrs. Butterwick withdrew, with many cautions 
to Ptol about the manner in which he made his 
exit, as the Captain had slept ill ever since his 
quarrel with the Colonel. 

“Dine,” said Ptol, as the door closed, “ what 
you do with my new beaver ?” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed his mistress; “ what 
you think? Miss Grace want to see if him be 
in de last Filadelphy fashion.” 

“ What she say about him, Dine?” 

“ She say,” answered the wench, producing the 
beaver, “that him do berry well for a nigger, 
only him too much like a stove-pipe on de crown 
and him not broad ’nough on de brim.” 

“ What you tink ob him, Dire?” 

With this cunning question of Ptol’s the courting 
commenced. As the author of a celebrated Scot- 
tish poem deems it superfluous to note the raptures 
of a knight and a lady who meet under some- 
what similar circumstances, I am certain that, in 
this case, the reader will absolve me from the 
narration of these interesting particulars. I will 
throw down my gage, however, in any lists in 
Christendom, that the vows which were ex- 
changed between our couple were as fond, and 
as faithfully kept, as those of the noble pair, 
though I may not substitute the romantic shades 
of Branksome’s ancient forest, resounding with 
the sweet notes of the mavis and merle, for the 
friendly gloom of Butterwick’s kitchen, enlivened 
but by the glances of love and the glow of the 
smouldering embers. 

One contrivance of our couple, however, de- 
serves attention, inasmuch as it surpasses any- 
thing in the shape of love-devices which Sir 
Walter, or any of the great writers of romance, 
have given us. On the first appearance of Ptol, 
the wench, with true feminine forethought, had 
hastened to lock up, in a distant part of the house, 
a small cur-dog, which had been reared at Tone 
Hill, and afterwards presented to Dine by her 
attentive admirer. It was now settled between 
them that Ptol should take the animal home with 
him, detaining him until he managed to have a 
billet written by his young master, containing the 
important intelligence when Dine might look for 
a second visit, together with any racy items of 
news which might chance to come under his 
notice in the interim. This note, the reader will 
perceive, the cur was, nolens volens, to carry back. 

Accordingly, when the relentless voice of Time, 
speaking with the stern tongue of the family- 
clock, had proclaimed the hour of departure to 
be at hand, Ptol secured Puff under his arm, and, 
much comforted by the assurances of his mis- 
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tress—who, like most of her sex, was positive of 
compassing anything which she chose to set her 
heart upon,—after many a whispered protestation, 
and many a leathern sigh, he took a final fare- 
well, and resolutely turned his face towards 
home. 

It was a sharp December morning, clear, cold, 
and bracing, the ground frozen hard under foot, 
and the stars twinkling and glowing in the frosty 
air overhead. Ptol passed hastily through the 
orchard, and keeping on the skirts of the wood, 
with his back to the gale, strode vigorously on, 
while, at times, as the wind breezed up, the 
skeleton boughs clashed together on the right, and 
a solemn, unmeasured symphony swept, like the 
roar of a distant dam, to his ears. But neither the 
mysterious lights of heaven, nor the voice of the 
wandering winds, affected the mind of the black, 
filled, as it naturally was, with uneasy reflections, 
arising out of his recent visit. One after another, 
various vague, undefinable hopes and apprehen- 
sions chased each other through his simple brain 
to the exclusion of aught else, until, as he reached 
a piece of waste ground, which lay along the 
extreme edge of his master’s lands, Puff, who 
was now contentedly trotting at his heels, sud- 
denly stopped, cocked his ears, and uttered a low 
snarl. Glancing along the common by the star- 
light, Ptol caught a glimpse of some animal ad- 
vancing towards him at a long, loping pace. He 
was almost wholly defenceless, having no wea- 
pon with him except a common clasp-knife. 
Nevertheless, conjecturing this to be the wolf, he, 
with a true hunter’s instinct, at once stood per- 
fectly still in his tracks. A few straggling briars 
grew on the negro’s left, and somewhat screened 
by these, he maintained his position until the 
animal, which seemed intent on some leading 
purpose, had approached within a few yards. It 
is probable that it had not observed the man, and 
the wind, blowing on its back, prevented it from 
scenting him. Just then, when Ptol thought he 
could make out the white fangs, and lean, shaggy 
outline of an uncommonly large wolf, Puff, who 
was, in general, the most cowardly of curs, with 
an anxious whine suddenly sprang forward to 
meet it. The wild brute halted for a single in- 
stant, then venting its surprise in a deep growl, 
turned and fled across the common at speed, the 
little dog yelping and leaping on its track. Ptol 
gaped after them in an ecstacy of amazement, 
largely mingled with superstitious fear. The sin- 
gularity of Puff’s behaviour impressed him for- 
cibly; while the strange stories he remembered 
to have heard of the wolf, the horrible havoc it 
had committed, and the fact that no one had ever 
pretended to have seen it before, although it had 
haunted the neighbourhood for two successive 
seasons, all these thoughts recurring to his mind 
in its bewilderment, caused his great eyes to roll 
fearfully in their ebony sockets, and his strong 
frame to shake, as with a sudden fit of the ague. 
At length, as Puff returned to his side panting 
with his exertions, the negro’s soul sought relief, 
after the manner of his master, in one intense 
exclamation.—* Ter duvil und henker !” 

Having thus freed his mind from the weight 
which was uppermost, his feelings as a contracted 
bachelor and a son of Nimrod next rose to the 
surface. 

“Gorra-mercy, Dine!” he said, as if addressing 
his mistress, “she might be ball-pruff; but dis 
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nigger gib him new beaver in welcome, if him 
brought him rifle and Lion dis night, instead of 
dat little squirrel-dog, Puff.” 

And as he spoke, the dog fawned upon him, 
and again started from his side; but the negro, 
looking up at the fading stars, whistled him in, 
and pushed hastily on. He reached home in 
secresy and safety, and hiding Puff in the saustall, 
failed not, on the same day, to communicate his 
adventures to his young master. The latter lis- 
tened attentively to the story of his encounter with 
the wolf, and after commending him to strict 
secresy, he, too, seemed so struck with the sight 
of Ptol’s new hat, which, to tell the truth, was of 
a shape never before seen in the valley, that he 
desired him to leave it in his room for closer in- 
spection. 

That night, the billet was written, and Puff 
despatched with it snugly secured in the folds of 
his morocco collar. His departure was hastene« 
by a few judicious applications of the horsewhip, 
and notwithstanding some misgivings of Ptol, I 
may state, in advance, that the despatch safely 
reached the hand for which it was intended. 

On the afternoon of the same day, three deer 
having been seen on the farm, the Codonel and his 
son, Frank, attended by Ptol, sallied out in quest of 
fresh venison. Their sport was balked, however, 
at the outset, since, after having wounded two of 
the animals, Lion unaccountably refused to take 
the trail. For this piece of contrariety he was 
regaled with a sound thrashing, notwithstanding 
that Frank Von Koonserat leaned to the side of 
mercy, suggesting that the dog might be sick, and 
in ill condition to hunt. The Colonel replied that 
he had observed signs of degeneracy in him on a 
previous occasion, and ended by expressing his 
belief that Satan himself had entered into him, as 
he had already done into some of his neighbours. 
The hint was sufficient, and Frank judiciously 
said no more. Returning to the house, they were 
met by a deputation of neighbours, inviting them 
to a general hunt on the morrow, the wolf having 
worried sheep on the night previous, upon a farm 
some six miles distant. Ptol’s revolving eyes 
sought Frank’s face at this intelligence; but re- 
ceiving a sign to keep quiet, he busied himself in 
waiting upon the visiters. The latter loudly ex- 
pressed their determination not to return without 
the wolf’s scalp, and after tasting the Colonel’s 
wine, and receiving his good wishes, now silently 
but fervently acquiesced in by Ptol, they re- 
mounted their horses to prepare for the expe- 
dition. 

I may mention here, en passant, that both sides 
of the mountain were thoroughly scoured for 
several successive days, but no trace of the mys- 
terious wolf was discovered, although, while the 
party was out in pursuit of him, he revisited But- 
terwick s farm, and killed ten sheep. It so hap- 
pened that the weather, though cold, had been 
remarkably clear for the season, and, except a 
slight sprinkling in November, no snow as yet 
had fallen in the valley. Of course, it was im- 
possible to track the beast by the eye, and the 
dogs, heretofore, had seemed utterly unable to 
recognise his scent. Once, indeed, on the pre- 
vious winter, his footprints had been found in the 
snow in a sheltered place, close to the fold which 
he had entered; but, unfortunately a heavy rain 
in the course of the night had obliterated his 





tracks, so that no clue to his route could be ob- 
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tained. It was judged, however, that he was an 
animal of unusual size, which tallied with the 
strength and skill which he showed in breaking 
or burrowing into the sheepcots, and the whole- 
sale slaughter which he made when his entrance 
was once effected. However, from certain rea- 
sons, to be developed in a succeeding chapter, his 
career is drawing to a close, and Ptol’s bridal-star 
is soon to emerge from the sudden cloud which 
caused it, for a season, to wane. 

It was on the Sabbath succeeding the day of 
Ptol’s visit to his mistress, as he was crossing the 
barnyard, shortly after sunrise, he encountered 
Puff creeping in between the rails, puffing and 
wheezing, with his tongue out, his tail down, and 
all the signs of desperate haste. The negro was 
nonplussed ; for, to tell the truth, the cur was fat, 
lazy by nature, and in ill condition to travel. 
Amid the variety of suspicions which confusedly 
assailed Ptol’s mind, he, as usual, entertained not 
the least shadow of the truth. He thought it best, 
however, as soon as he had concealed him, to 
carry the news of his re-appearance to Frank Von 
Koonserat, who, like Sir Harcourt Hartley, was 
not much in the habit of honouring Aurora with 
his rising. 

“Search the post-bag, you booby!” was the 
rough response of the ex-collegiate, wroth at being 
disturbed at this unpropitious hour. 

“ What you say, Massa Frank?” said Ptol, roll- 
ing his eyes and extending the angles of his 
mouth, as a glimmer of his young master’s mean- 
ing dawned upon him. 

“ Search the post-bag, you idiot!” repeated Frank, 
drowsily, without unclosing his eyes. “ And,” 
continued he, addressing himself again to slum- 
ber, “trouble me no more, or,—ossa inferiora peri- 
pingam,—I will bark your shins with the boot- 
jack.” 

Ptol vanished on the instant, having had some 
little experience in the danger of the dead lan- 
guages on previous occasions. His surprise was 
speedily converted into delight, when, upon exami- 
nation, a second billet was discovered in Puff’s col- 
iar. He handed this to Frank, while the latter 
was taking his coffee in the dining-room, the rest 
of the family being at church. According to his 
version of the superscription, the note was ad- 
dressed to “ Mister Ptolemus Darkmare Dodge. 
Inhaste. Speed! speed! speed!’ The reiterated 
injunction tallied so remarkably with the ex- 
hausted condition of the post, as reported by Ptol, 
that the sharp graduate was induced to order a 
particular inspection of Puff’s person before he 
broke the seal. His suspicions were amply con- 
firmed, when, to his own amazement, and the 
vociferous glee of the negro, several scald-spots 
were discovered on the dog's back, and the whole 
force of the significant words was made as plain 
as day. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Puff!’ grinned the negro, taking 
the suffering express by the paw, and showing 
two rows of teeth as white, and almost as long, 
as the garden-palings; “dem write ‘Speed! speed! 
speed! and ’prinkle hot wasser on him hide, to 
make him move quick. Dat Dine’s work, sartin.” 

“ A strange pair of spurs, certainly,” muttered 
rank to himself, as he broke the delicate seal. 

It is not my purpose to expose the contents of 
the billet to the public eye. Suffice it to say that it 
was necessarily short, from its mode of convey- 
ance, sweet, as a matter of course, and so much 
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to the negro’s satisfaction, that his master, who 
seemed to be disposed to dwell on it, was forced 
to put a period to his riotous manifestations of 
delight by trundling a footstool against his lower 
extremities, the bootjack not being at hand. 

“ Ter tuyvil, Massa Frank!” exclaimed Ptol, the 
expression of his shining face changing as by 
magic, as he stooped to rub the injured part; 
“you broke my leg, dis time.” 

“T was obliged to attempt it,” observed Frank, 
gravely, “seeing that Nature has so constructed 
you, that no sensible impression can be made on 
your cranium. Go down and dress Brom, and 
harness him to the cutter.” (There had been a 
fall of snow on the day previous.) ‘“ While you 
are about it, I will answer the epistle. You 
need not tell me what you wish to have written. 
I know your feelings, this very moment; better,”’ 
he added, with sententious gravity, “than the 
mother who bore you.” 

“ Sartin, Massa Frank,” replied the negro, hesi- 
tating at the door; “you been to college; you 
know ’"— 

“ Everything,” added his master, pithily, with 
a true rostrum flourish ; “ the fidelis morti, and the 
varium et mutabile femina. Depart.” 

Ptol, who knew the speaker’s moods, delayed 
no longer; but, borne down by the scraps of 
Latin with which the graduate delighted to asto- 
nish his ears, he grinned to the utmost boundaries 
of his visage, and forthwith proceeded to obey 
his orders. For some moments, the graduate 
continued to peruse the billet, with an unaccount- 
able appearance of interest, considering the sub- 
ject. However, Frank, with all his inherent 
love of mischief, was possessed of a good heart, 
in the homely acceptation of the term, and, doubt- 
less, felt great interest in the fortunes of the negro. 
Carefully depositing the note in his vest, he at 
last ascended to his room to dress, first glancing, 
with mirthful eyes, at the dog, who, after the 
faithful performance of his duty, was quietly 
taking his siesta on the hearthrug. 

It was some time before Frank made his ap- 
pearance at the gate, where his favourite trotting 
nag was impatiently jingling his bells, and paw- 
ing the snow. He had probably been detained 
longer than common with his toilet; for Ptol 
saw, as he swept his mantle around him, that he 
was dressed with unusual care. 

“Ptolemus,” said he, pointing to Puff, who 
accompanied him, “place the express in the 
cutter, and cover him up with the buffalo. I 
will set him down at Miss Jane’s. Ifthe governor 
should inquire for me at dinner, inform him that 
I have driven down to Jerusalem to visit the 
patriarch. Soh, Brom! Let him go!” and away 
went the blooded horse down the winding road, 
to the ecstatic admiration of Ptol, with the light 
snow flying in a white cloud behind him. 

“ Him dress berry fine to visit him gros-daddy,”* 
said the negro to himself; “ but, by jingo, I like 
to know what he put in dat pistil, as him call de 
billy-do; and Puff, too, slayridin’, wid him hide 
half scalded off! Oh, dat nigger Dine! Yaw! 
yaw! yaw!” 

And, as if to make up for the restraint which 
his master’s presence had previously imposed 
upon his glee, he laughed so tremendously loud 
and long, and was so fairly answered by the 





* Grandfather. 
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echo, that a flock of predatory crows, regaling 
themselves behind the barn on the caput mortuum 
of poor Brindle, fearing an ambuscade, took 
flight for Tone Hill, answering the negro’s vocife- 
rous shouts with their cautionary caws, until one 
party entering the house, and the other the forest, 
both sounds died away, at last, on the frosty air 
of the morning. 


CHAPTER II. 


The people of the valley of the Ridge were 
generally of the Protestant Episcopal persuasion, 
though the Mennonists, or German Baptists, had 
a place of worship in the township. The higher 
order of farmers, such as the Von Koonserats 
and the Butterwicks, belonged to the first-men- 
tioned church, of which the Reverend Mr. Over- 
haulzie, well known for his zeal and indepen- 
dence of spirit, was for many years the pastor. 
Indeed, as the Bishop seldom, if ever, ventured 
into the valley, and the vestry held their old 
rector in considerable awe, the authority of the 
latter in all ecclesiastical matters was about as 
undisputed, in this remote portion of the diocese, 
as that of the Great Infallible in his own domains. 
And, to speak the truth, though somewhat severe, 
and even intemperate, at times, in his zeal, no 
man could have more exactly maintained the 
outward discipline of the church than the reve- 
rend gentleman in question. At the first notes 
of the organ, the doors were shut by the grim- 
looking janitor, and all ingress sternly prohibited. 
Children at the breast were contraband articles; 
and, to speak with reverence, so heavy a tariff 
was ‘laid upon all quizzical bucks and giggling 
misses, as amounted to a virtual prohibition. 
Honest Tray—that constant attendant upon the 
walks of man, especially in the country—was, of 
course, under ban, with the single exception of 
the Colonel's great dog, Lion, who regularly 
attended service with his master, and, duly de- 
positing himself close to the pew-door, behaved 
with the strictest decorum. The pastor, when 
correcting some thoughtless juvenile, or habitual 
absentee, would sometimes use Lion as a foil; so 
that the dog became, in time, as well known, 
and almost as majestical, in the eyes of the 
younger portion of the congregation, as his master 
himself. In consequence of the recent incursions 
of the wolf, and the reported feud between the 
Butterwicks and the Von Koonserats, Lion was 
now an object of especial attention, inasmuch as, 
from former exploits, it was universally believed 
that, if there was a dog in the country which 
could track the beast of prey to its haunts, and 
remove the embargo from the wedding, that dog 
was the Colonel’s Lion. 

On the day referred to in the last chapter, the 
sermon of the pastor was listened to with a great 
variety of emotions. It was generally understood 
beforehand that the attention of the rector was to 
be directed to the family quarrel; and the two 
houses, with all their adherents, had mustered 
strong, the better to receive the expected chas- 
tisement. And, truly, it was unsparingly and 
irrespectively inflicted. When the reverend 
castigator spoke of evil shepherds, and of the 
foolish vain-glory which prompted men fondly to 
trust in toto to the arm of flesh, those members of 
the audience who had been out with the late 
fruitless expedition against the wolf found some- 
thing so strongly enigmatical in their pastor's 
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language, that, after casting a furtive glance or 
two at his fellow’s face, each culprit dropped his 
eyes and hung his head, like a hound before the 
huntsman’s lash. Again, when he touched upon 
the damning sin of members of the same Chris- 
tian church harbouring hate in. their hearts 
against each other, and enlarged upon the enor- 
mity of suffering sun after sun to go down upon 
their wrath, every eye was turned where the 
Colonel and the Captain sat,—the first, bolt up- 
right, listening with military precision,—his good 
dame at his side, and Lion at his feet; the last, 
watching, with a great show of interest, the 
operations of a small boy in the gallery, who 
was industriously endeavouring, amid the general 
sensation, to burn out. 

It is not to be doubted, however, that each 
party felt, in some degree, the severity of the 
good man’s rebuke, seconded. as it was by the 
elbows of his respective spouse, which, it was 
afterwards found, upon comparing notes, were 
energetically thrust into the offenders’ ribs, pre- 
cisely at the same critical period of the discourse. 

Indeed, the action of the Captain's wife so 
startled Miss Grace Butterwick, who was seated 
upon her mother’s left, that that lively young lady 
was obliged to drop her veil, to the great discon- 
cert of certain of the younger male members of 
the congregation, who chanced, at that moment, 
to be diligently studying her features. The 
motion was not unobserved, and wholly misap- 
prehended, by the pastor, who forthwith changed 
his ground, going off in a strong tirade against 
the fashionable follies of the Atlantic cities, and 
their evil influences in hardening the hearts of 
the young against the voice of the monitor. The 
rest of the discourse, to the internal satisfaction 
of the wolf-hunters, seemed especially levelled 
against the feud of the two families, even Lion 
himself not wholly escaping, being, doubtless, 
included among “the sleeping dogs which bark 
not.” This canine reprimand, however well 
deserved, had better been spared, seeing that the 
Colonel, chancing to shift his position at the 
instant, set his heavy foot upon the dog’s toes, 
thereby causing him to give utterance to a very 
audible yell. It was fortunate for Miss Grace 
that the sermon was almost immediately brought 
to a close, as her sense of decorum was severely 
tried by the oddity of the coincidence. 

After church, the usual inquiries and shaking 
of hands ensued, in the midst of which, Grace, 
with the consent of her mother, was carried off 
by a maiden aunt, who resided within a mile of 
the village. The party drove off in the old 
lady’s sleigh, followed by many a rustic sigh, and 
in due time arrived at Miss Jane Sparks’s com- 
fortable mansion, which stood off from the main 
road in a retired part of the valley. An old, dis- 
creet serving-man, who took off his hat to the 
young lady, with a curious lighting up of his 
frosty visage, which only the initiated knew to be 
a smile, informed them that a gentleman was 
waiting in the parlour; upon which the old lady 
laughed pleasantly, as she ascended the staircase. 

Grace blushed; and the old fellow attempted 
another coruscation of his Laplandish face, 
which last Herculean effort was a dead failure. 
In a few moments, Grace hastily descended 
alone to the door of the old-fashioned parlour. 
As she laid her little hand upon the knob, her 
ear caught a small sniff under the threshold, 
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quickly succeeded by a joyful yelp. With a 
slow step, and a beating heart, she entered the 
apartment, when, lo! Puff,—the ill-used express, 
—and Master Frank von Koonserat, each in an 
expressive attitude of expectancy, stood before 
her. 

The young lady seemed less surprised than 
one might have imagined. ‘To tell the truth, as 
further disguise is of no avail, the encounter was 
not altogether unexpected. Under cover of their 
sympathy for the troubles of Ptol and Dine, it 
concerns me to state that the parties had renewed 
a correspondence at home, which, in despite of 
the vigilance of six Argus-eyed instructresses of 
the youthful nfind, had long secretly flourished 
abroad. Neither was this the first time that they 
had met at the house of Miss Sparks, whom they 
had taken into their counsels, and who, following 
the impulses of her maiden heart, had consented 
to become the mainstay of the lovers, until the 
times grew more propitious to wooing. 

After the first greeting was over, Frank, who, 
with all his quiet ways, had much of the old 
Colonel’s impetuosity in his character, proceeded 
at once to business. 

“I duly received your last, per Puff,” he said; 
“and I have reason to believe that his journey 
was performed at the top of his speed. It was 
excellently well-timed, too, and I must farther 
congratulate you, dear Grace, upon your ingenious 
device to add wings to our four-footed Mercury. 
Though not very romantic, it was certainly very 
effectual.” 

“I do not understand you,” answered the 
young lady, in some surprise. 

“[ merely meant to intimate,” replied her 
lover, “that the dog—as Faulconbridge says, in 
King John— 


“*Was scalded, in his violentmotion __ 
And spleen of speed to serve your Majesty.’” 


“Indeed!’ exclaimed Grace. “That must 
have been Dine’s doings; and your humane 
felicitations are entirely misplaced, Mister Frank. 
I remember, now, she has had unlimited faith in 
the virtues of hot water ever since a foot-bath, 
under Dr. Stackpole’s direction, cured her of a 
slight attack of remittent fever. However, Puff 
is safe from a second application; for, as I fairly 
told you in the note, it has just occurred to me 
that I ought to suffer the correspondence to go no 
farther. You need not stare at me with such a 
ridiculous affectation of astonishment. I tell you 
I am half-resolved to mar the plot, and to leave 
Dine and Ptol to their several destinies. Farther, 
I am determined to grow steady, and to save the 
illustrious commander of the Bruin Blues fro 
future anxieties on account of his hopeful son— 
heaven save the mark! I shall certainly accept 
the hand of the very first decent tiller of earth 
who may chance to come wooing to Butterwick 
Hall.” 

“If you do,” said Frank, “I will turn Mennonist, 
and marry Miss Betsy Klingleboch. I was struck 
with her at first sight; and it would not need an 
application of Dine’s adjuvant to create a flame, 
I assure you.” 

“ And do you think,” replied his mistress, curl- 
ing her lip into the prettiest possible appearance 
of scorn, “that any respectable Dutch girl in the 
valley would ever seriously dream of uniting her 
destiny to that of such a feather-brained madcap, 
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who, because he has recently come into posses- 
sion of a bit of scribbled parchment, thinks it 
necessary to maintain a grave face, while he is 
in league with black men, and evil spirits, per- 
haps, if we are to believe that he can perform 
half which he promises!” 

“A truce to your raillery, Grace,” said her 
lover; “and now, tell me,” continued he, draw- 
ing his chair to hers, and securing her hand in 
his own, while he slid the other round her slender 
waist, “did our reverend pastor allude to the 
wolf, or the war in the camp, in his sermon, this 
morning ?” 

“Truly, he did,” answered the beautiful girl, 
struggling to release herself; “and a very delicate 
piece of work, if I may so speak, he made of it. 
I did but drop my veil, to preserve my gravity, 
as he denounced unfaithful shepherds, and en- 
larged upon private judgments against evil-doers, 
when straightway the storm shifted nine points, 
and he commenced a furious crusade against the 
fashions,—which, in truth, had given me little 
concern, had he not evidently intended that the 
congregation should receive it as a personal in- 
fliction upon myself. However, I forgave him 
before the sermon was over, the rather, as when, 
in the due descent of justice, he came to your 
father’s dog, the sagacious animal answered him, 
in his own way, by uttering a deprecatory yelp, 
which utterly confounded the dignity of the 
elders, and abruptly wound up the discourse. 
Let me tell you, Master Frank, I strongly suspect 
that the Colonel had more to do with that un- 
timely remonstrance than, perhaps, he could be 
brought to confess.” 

“Tt must have happened in this wise, then,” 
said Frank, stifling a smile. “The dog always 
sleeps through the service; the governor, aware 
of this fact, and determined that each should 
receive his share of chastisement, doubtless, 
touched him with his foot. Now, the sole of the 
parental boot, dear Grace, being of solid make, 
must have pinched Lion a little too hard.” 

“And therefore was that cry, I suppose,” said 
Grace. “But I distrust your explanation, and 
rather believe that the Colonel kicked Lion in 
sheer spite. Heaven knows what vials of wrath 
your excellent parent’’— 

“Be quiet, Grace,” interrupted her lover, stop- 
ping her mouth with his lips, in spite of her 
efforts to escape the penalty. ‘“ However,” con- 
tinued he, apparently much solaced by the en- 
counter, “I am pleased that the occurrence took 
place—I mean that in the church. It will mate- 
rially assist me in the dénouement of the plot.” 

“T cannot see how, if it please your wisdom,” 
answered Grace, blushing, and struggling so 
resolutely to free herself, that she at last suc- 
ceeded, just as Miss Jane Sparks, after duly 


coughing three distinct times on the outside of 


the parlour-door, slid noiselessly into the room. 
Miss Jane was tall, thin, and starched-looking, 
—the very antipodes in person to what she really 
was in mind, being really one of the most even- 
minded, sweetest-tempered old maids of whom 
any account has been handed down to posterity 
by any writer whatsoever, whether Christian or 
heathen. Not that, being a maiden fortress, she 
had not her salient points; since she would, 
doubtless, have scolded, or even fought to the 
death, in defence of her favourite tabby, or her 
china-ware: but, in all other delicate matters, 
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especially those of the heart, you should have 
personally known Miss Sparks, dear reader, to 
have thoroughly appreciated her. The tender 
passion had never grown tough with her, as she 
waned in years; and, although she was said to 
have been once crossed in love, I defy Satan, or 
any of the spirit-knockers, to say that she ever 
was cross to her fellow-beings. 

In early life, she had been courted by Captain 
Butterwick, who, from some pique or other, after- 
wards married her sister, and thus for ever dashed 
the hopes of Miss Jane, as she had afterwards 
refused repeated offers, preferring to live singly 
upon a property bequeathed to her by her grand- 
father. Here she had quietly attained the age of 
fitty, universally beloved and respected in the 
valley. The very homestead, built of dark, gray 
stone, with the usual garnishing of pent-house 
eaves and quaint little garret-windows, and 
situated in a deep dell, surrounded by breezy 
poplars, in summer, had an air of conscious 
repose brooding over it, which was, somehow, 
inseparably connected with its mistress. If you 
had ever been lying beneath those stately roof- 
trees, watching the busy swallows coming and 
going on their errands of love, or the old house- 
dog, sleeping on the porch, with Tabby affec- 
tionately stretched across his neck, or noticed him 
stalk, with the measured gravity of age, to the 
end of the avenue, to bark, in sheer testiness of 
spirit, at a superannuated horse, which had 
meekly intruded upon the privileged precincts, 
to crop the grass of the lawn, fresher, perhaps, 
than that of the meadow,—if, while you were 
indolently reposing there, you had heard a low, 
sweet voice, still untouched by time, and sad as 
the sighing of the poplars, singing a favourite air, 
perhaps, “ Ye Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon,” 
—then, if you are not “all unused to the melting 
mood,” your eyes would have filled with happy 
tears, and you would have incontinently and 
devoutly blessed all old maids to the extreme 
ends of creation. 

Some such grateful feelings as these seemed 
now to impress the two lovers, upon the appear- 
ance of Miss Sparks. The brink upon which 
they stood at last, after secretly threading many 
a devious labyrinth, had, doubtless, made them 
both somewhat vertiginous; nevertheless, the 
prompt and graceful courtesy with which Master 
Frank sprang from his seat upon her entry,—the 
gfatified air with which he received her kindly 
welcome,—the smiling, unaffected eagerness with 
which Miss Grace arranged the footstool, and 
insisted that the old lady should occupy the 
cushioned chair of ease, which, in this case, was 
also the chair of state,—in fact, every word and 
movement of the conscious pair,—proclaimed 
how sensible each was of the good fortune which 
bestowed upon them, in their hour of need, so 
excellent an ally. One action of Frank's will 
blazon his excess of gratitude in the eyes of all 
the true bachelors in Christendom. After Miss 
Sparks had been duly seated at the proper dis- 
tance from the fire, with every attention to her 
personal comfort, the young gentleman was 
known to have carefully lifted Tabby on his lap, 
where he tranquilly suffered her to mew and 
purr herself to sleep, to the ill-concealed delight 
of her mistress, and the secret admiration of 
Grace. 

“ And now, Frank,” said the old lady, entirely 











weaned from some lurking apprehensions of the 
result of his love-suit, completely won over by this 
unwonted spectacle, “I am very curious to know 
how you intend to bring about this sudden recon- 
ciliation between Captain Butterwick and the 
Colonel. Older heads than yours have attempted 
the task and failed. Indeed, I cannot help fear- 
ing that Mr. Overhaulzie’s sermon this morning 
will have the opposite effect from that which he 
designed, and render what was difficult before 
entirely out of the question,—for the present, at 
least. I do not say this to dash your hopes; for 
I have Grace’s happiness too much at heart, to 
leave a leaf unturned which may conceal a trace 
of what we seek for.” 

“TI am sure of that, Miss Jane,” said Frank ; 
“and deeply sensible as I am of your kindness, I 
can only repeat what I have asserted to you be- 
fore, that my hopes of being able to effect a lasting 
peace amount to almost a positive certainty. It 
is necessary, however, to their ultimate success, 
that I should conceal the ground upon which they 
are built, even from Grace and you, at present. 
It is a secret upon which the whole plot of the 
affair turns.” 

“ Bless me,” exclaimed Miss Sparks, half rising 
in the cosy recess of her chair, while Grace looked 
quickly up in her lover’s face, “a secret! Why, 
Grace, I can guess it. Frank, child, I have read 
that 


‘Love can find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey ;’ 


but do you really think that it will bring in that 
wolf’s scalp.” 

“T will engage to see Ptol married to Dine with 
the unqualified consent of both parties, and to re- 
store harmony between the heads of the two 
families,” answered Frank confidently. “ After 
that Herculean labour is over, I am content to 
claim my reward,” continued he, looking at Grace, 
who was now gazing thoughtfully in the fire. 

“Like a gallant knight of yore,” said Miss 
Sparks, who was deeply read in the days of 
chivalric romance. “ Well, Frank, if you do suc- 
ceed in achieving all this, I must say you will 
have deserved the guerdon of love and beauty. 
But, bless me, child, what is it that makes you so 
confident ?” 

“This, dear Miss Jane,” replied the lover, 
rising, and gallantly taking Grace’s hand, which, 
however, in a moment, he placed in that of her 
Aunt, interlocking the two with his own. 

“Now,” said he, with his best grace, “in a 
good cause, with such a prize in view, and the 
being whom, after my parents, I most respect and 

steem on earth, for my sponsor, how can I fail! 
Sound fortune to the lists, and I will abide the 
onset.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Miss Sparks, sinking 
back in her seat, not a little fluttered, “ 1 must say, 
you look like a hero, Frank,—a very Paladin. 
And, somehow, your spirit is contagious, too. 
Why, Grace, I feel as confident now that he will 
kill the wolf, as if I knew all about his plans. 
But let me advise you, child; you are not much 
used to hunting in the mountains; put on lamb s- 
wool drawers, and thick, knitted stockings, put 
plenty of your mother’s doughnuts in your pockets, 
and, above all, be sure you take Lion with you.” 

“It is upon that invaluable beast that my hopes 
depend,” said Frank. “Thus much I may’— 
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here he was interrupted by the sudden sound of 
sleigh-bells, as another cutter drove hastily up to 
the door. A foot was heard in the hall,—a man’s 
voice inquiring for Miss Jane; Puff flew to the 
door, whining, and snuffing under the crack ; the 
old Laplander showed his Arctic visage again, 
with the artificial Aurora Borealis playing vividly 
over it; Tabby curved her back like a bow, and 
Ptol, bearing the traces of prodigious haste on his 
shining face, was ushered into the room, closely 
followed by Lion. 

“ What is the matter?” said Frank, as the negro 
stooped his tufted head as low as the carpet pat- 
tern. 

“God bress us, Massa Frank!” stuttered the 
faithful fellow, “de Colonel hab em gout in him 
‘tomach; Missus be in em starricks; de cook hab 
fits, and I got—no, I bin arter Doctor Stackpole, 
and, now, I bin after you.” 

“ Bless me! bless me! run Frank!” exclaimed 
Miss Sparks, springing to her feet with the alacrity 
of sixteen. “ Mustard poultice to the stomach,— 
hot water and mustard to the feet—no; hot mus- 
tard and water. I will go myself; Doctor Stack- 
pole is as slow as an ox; bring down my things, 
Grace—don’t forget the overshoes; run, Parry, 
and bring out Frank’s horse; I will trust myself 
with him for once; make haste, make haste,— 
deary me, deary me ;—hope for the best, Grace ; 
—be quiet, Tab!” 

All was now hurry and confusion, considerably 
augmented by Tabby’s flying spitefully at Lion’s 
head, while Parry, the Laplander, in spite of his 
northern lights, stumbled over a stout servant- 
maid, who was flying across the hall in frenzied 
haste, bearing a demijohn of lavender brandy in 
one hand, and a bottle of apple-balsam in the 
other. No damage was done, however ; and Miss 
Sparks being speedily arrayed, wrung Grace’s 
hand, and stept courageously in her place. The 
horse dashed off at a furious pace ; but Frank was 
an excellent whip, and especially expert in han- 
dling cutters, so that, in spite of the old lady’s sus- 
pended breath, and nervous grip on the side of 
the sleigh, Ptol, who followed at a gallop, was 
entirely distanced, and Tone Hill reached in 
safety. Their arrival was extremely opportune, 
as the Doctor had not made his appearance, and 
the Colonel, when Frank and his gentle coadjutor 
made their way to the parlour, where he had 
been attacked, was nearly in eztremis. Miss 
Sparks threw off her bonnet and cloak, and went 
to work with wonderful skill and adroitness. 
Under her directions, a strong dose of hot laven- 
der brandy was promptly forced down the suf- 
ferer’s throat, fresh mustard poultices applied to 
his feet and epigastrium, and after a few moments 
more of terrible suspense, the old gentleman 
began to experience relief. The insidious enemy 
was driven from the citadel to the outworks, so 
that when Doctor Stackpole did at last arrive 
with Ptol, who had taken him bodily out of bis 
own sleigh, he patted Miss Jane’s maiden cheek, 
and, after administering calomel and opium, 
turned his attention to the other patients. 

The Colonel passed a restless night, although 
next morning he was much better, though still 
much exhausted, as his paroxysm had reduced 
him to the very brink of the grave. So convinced 
was he that Miss Sparks had been mainly instru- 
mental in saving his life, that he refused to suffer 
her out of his sight for more than ten minutes at 
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a time; so that, after a private consultation be- 
tween Frank and the old lady, it was deemed 
advisable to despatch Puff, who had returned 
with Ptol, on another expedition to Butterwick’s 
farm. In fact, from this time until affairs took a 
happier and less arduous turn, the express was 
kept in constant requisition, growing leaner and 
less capillaceous at every journey, so that suspi- 
cions at last arose that he was suffering under an 
attack of the mange, and Dine had some diffi- 
culty in rescuing him from the practice of the 
ploughboy, who had prepared, at his leisure, an 
infallible unguent of sulphur and lard, with which 
he gravely proposed to treat the case, secundum 
artem. 

Upon the third morning after the Colonel’s at- 
tack, the weather, which had suddenly mode- 
rated to a thaw, became dark and gloomy. The 
sun was overcast with dense clouds from the 
southeast, the mist gathered in rolling masses on 
the mountain, and at noon it began to rain heavily. 
The snow rapidly disappeared, the creek rose as 
suddenly, and some small damage was done upon 
the lowlands by the freshet. The waters sub- 
sided, however, the wind changed to the north- 
west, and old Winter resumed his throne with 
threefold austerity of visage. Such variations of 
temperature were rather unprecedented in the 
valley; but that winter was remarkable for ex- 
treme fluctuations of the mercury, rarely witnessed 
so far from the seaboard. 

It was upon the day succeeding the disappear- 
ance of the snow, that Frank, who had reason to 
believe that his plans were almost ripe for execu- 
tion, privately summoned Ptol into his room, 
where the following brief, but mysterious dia- 
logue took place. 

“ Ptolemus,” said the graduate, with his usual 
sedateness, “ did you unchain him last night?” 

“Yes, Massa,” answered the negro; “and I 
watched him close. Him come out, and walk 
about, and scratch the ground; den him poke 
him nose up in de air, den him go to de sheepcot 
and snuff at de door.” 

“ And what did he do next, Ptolemus ?” 

“ Den him look up at de moon, and open him 
mouth as if him guine to howl; but him no 
howl; den him walk off behind de barn; den, 
in a minute, him come back, and go in him house 
to sleep.” 

“ How does he look, this morning ?” 

“Him spry as a fence-mouse; him no bin 
butchering last night, Massa Frank.” 

“Leave him unchained, to-night, and I will 
watch him myself; but do you have all ready at 
a moment’s notice.” 

“ Yes, Massa,” answered Ptol, shaking his head 
dubiously. “It go agin my conscience to believe 
it. I nebber kin tink him such a black villain. 
Why, Massa, what be de consequence if dem find 
him out. Dem sue de Colonel, sartin.” 

“ Ay,” said Frank; “suum cuique tribuito. But 
we shall see.” 

“Yes, Massa. Shall I gib him his dinner to- 
day ?” 

“ Why—no,” said Frank; “give it to the hogs. 
Let the north wind sharpen his appetite; and, 
Ptolemus, sub wmbra. Not a word, mind ye.” 

“Sartinly not, Massa,” said the negro; and, 
looking as profound as the Black Sea in a calm, 
he vanished. 

The same night, as the Colonel was dozing in 
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his bed, with his wife and Miss Sparks sitting in 
the room, discussing the prospect of making up 
the quarrel between him and the Captain, the 
two ladies were suddenly startled by the distant 
report of fire-arms, apparently in the direction of 
the forest. 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Miss Jane, starting up; 
“ whois outat this hour? It must be”—and, sud- 
denly checking herself, she looked anxiously at her 
companion, who, desiring her not to be alarmed, 
expressed her belief that some of the men were 
cleaning their guns, preparatory to a hunt. 

“Tt is moonlight,” said she; “let us go to the 
back room and look out.” 

Miss Sparks, who had reason, she thought, to 
attribute the reports to more important causes, 
followed her friend to the window in rather a 
nervous state. 

It was a still, clear, but intensely cold, night. 
Miss Sparks thought, as she looked up at the 
sky, that she had never before felt the stars so 
far removed from the influences of humanity. 
The glint of the moonbeams upon the snow, and 
the dim, wide, white iook of the great barn, with 
every door and window shut tight, as if to keep 
the cattle within from freezing in their stalls, 
actually made her shudder, accustomed as she 
was to such wintry prospects. The very weather- 
cock glistened in ghastly quiet, as if the winds 
were really “in their graves;” and the little 
three-cornered cockloft windows below were each 
closely wrapped in a dazzling shroud, as if they 
were either defunct themselves, or had put on white 
crape, in mourning for the departed blast. The 
shrill tu-whoo of the owl, as it sat upon the frozen 
boughs of a tree close to the window, had some- 
thing terribly exultant and defying in its note, as 
if, secure in its fierce stare and its coat of proof, 
it fairly revelled in the sickening serenity of the 
scene, and challenged the lord of the manor to 
come out of his warm bed, and face old Zero, 
that night, if he dared. Miss Sparks was turning 
away, with a shiver, when the voice of Mrs. Von 
Koonserat arrested her steps. The sharp eyes of 
the good lady had just caught a glimpse of two 
figures, advancing towards the barn from the 
cover of the woods. Their progress was slow; 
although the snow was frozen sufficiently hard to 
have borne the weight of an ox without yielding. 
When they came nearer, however, it became 
apparent to the gazers that they carried the 
inanimate carcass of some large animal between 
them. 

“Some of the men have been out and killed a 
deer,” said the Colonel's wife. 

Miss Sparks shook her head, and said nothing. 

“It must be a doe, for I see no horns,” said the 
other. “It does not hang like a deer, either. 
Perhaps I had better wake the Colonel.” 

Miss Jane was still silent; though she trembled 
so, that her companion insisted on her returning 
to the fire. In a moment or two, she rejoined 
her, saying that the men had gone into the barn, 
and she was almost sure that they were Frank 
and Ptol. 

“I would not disturb the Colonel,” observed 
Miss Sparks. “Do you remain with him, my 
dear, while I run down and see if Frank is out.” 

Accordingly, wrapping a shawl round her 
shaking frame, she hastily descended to the 
kitchen. There was not a soul there; but a 
bright fire was burning on the hearth, before 
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which Puff was stretched, dreaming, doubtless, 
of the hardships he had lately encountered, as 
his limbs twitched convulsively, and he moaned 
so audibly, that the old lady considerately touched 
him with her foot. Upon examination, the back 
door was found to be unfastened ; and, not doubt- 
ing now but that Frank had actually slain the 
wolf, and would soon make his appearance with 
the news, Miss Sparks seated herself by the fire, 
with the dog curling closely to her feet. It was 
a great time for the mice, that night. Grimalkin 
was abroad, upon some serenading party or other; 
and the Lilliputian light-horse, taking advantage 
of her absence, forayed the kitchen floor from one 
end to the other. They galloped in squadrons 
over the dresser; and, availing themselves of 
every spot of shade, under cover of the up-ended 
dishes, they made regular approaches to the 
pantry. Miss Sparks, despite her natural love of 
thrift, was too much absorbed in her anxieties to 
heed them; and the advanced parties had cer- 
tainly entered the citadel pell-mell, had not the 
door suddenly opened, and Frank Von Koonserat, 
in his hunting-suit, closely followed by Prtol, at 
this critical juncture, entered upon the scene. 
Both carried rifles in their hands; and, at the 
sight of this formidable reinforcement, the assail- 
ants retreated in confusion, while Miss Sparks 
and Puff started to their feet. 

There was triumph in Frank’s eyes; and the 
negro, half-frozen as he was, could hardly keep 
his exultation within bounds. He looked doubt- 
fully at Miss Sparks, and then turned his face 
towards the fire, to indulge in a portentous grin. 

“You have succeeded, Frank?” said the old 
maid, in a whisper. 

“T have, my dear lady,” answered Frank; 
“veni, vidi, vici.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Jane, “we saw you with the 
wolf—your mother and I.” 

“ No one else ?”’ demanded the Czsarian victor. 

“ Not a soul,” whispered Miss Jane. “ Your 
mother is with the Colonel, and all the rest are 
asleep.” 

“Then, let me entreat you to remain here, my 
dear lady, until I return,” said Frank. “ Ptol, 
shoulder your rifle, and follow me into your 
master’s chamber.” 

“ And Puff, too, Massa Frank?” said the negro, 
grinning again. 

“ Ay, and Puff, too. Forward! 
line of march.” 

As they disappeared, Miss Jane reseated her- 
self, in a perfect maze of bewildering emotions, 
in the midst of which, joy at Frank’s success was 
mingled with fears lest he should not be able to 
carry out his plans to the desired end. 

How long she remained awaiting the event, 
and what amount of forage the mice were able 
to carry off to their camp, after all, does not 
exactly appear. But when Ptol was, at length, 
dismissed, and she herself was summoned into 
council, she found that all had been happily, 
though somewhat mysteriously, arranged. As 
her share of penance for secretly favouring the 
lovers, strict secrecy was enjoined vpon her by 
the Colonel concerning what she and Mrs. Von 
Koonserat had seen that night. 

The next morning, Ptol was despatched with 
a note to Captain Butterwick; and, before two 
hours’ time, the said Captain and his lady were 
at Tone Hill. What passed between the two 
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officers in private was known to no one but 
Frank; but it was publicly understood that the 
Captain was to remove his embargo on Dine’s 
wedding forthwith; that the old intercourse was 
to be resumed between the families; and that 
Frank (though this was only canvassed by the 
ladies) was to be regarded as Miss Grace Butter- 
wick’s accepted lover. 

The wolf story is nearly at an end. The 
Colonel recovered entirely; Ptol was married to 
Dine by the Reverend Mr. Overhaulzie; and 
Puff, with a new coat of hair, and an artificial 
wreath round his neck, occupied a distinguished 
place at the wedding. Of course, no farther 
occasion existed for his services as a despatch 
post; and he was pensioned off for life by his 
sable mistress, who, in the midst of her dreams 
of happiness, did not forget his former exploits. 
I may mention, for the benefit of the lovers of 
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Natural History, that he lost much of his fondness 
for mutton, and that no blandishments could ever 
induce him to approach within a long gunshot of 
Tone Hill farm. He seemed grounded in his 
conviction that he had already undergone enough 
for the tender passion’s sake; and the very sight 
of a sheet of note-paper, or the least flourish of a 
ladle, was sufficient to send him yelping, in all 
haste, to the safest of all sanctuaries,—the recess 
in the great family clock—-where he would 
remain, devouring his own thoughts, until the 
puppet-band over his head marched out to play 
the evening tune. In due time Frank was united 
to Grace; and I had almost forgotten to say that 
no more was heard of the depredations of the 
wolf; and—what was strange—Lion, the Colonel’s 
great dog, no more appeared with his master at 
church. In fact, he was no more seen by human 
eyes on the face of this terraqueous globe. 





FAIRY LEGEND OF BOTTLE HILL. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


“Tell us a fable anon, for cokkes bones.” 


CHAUCER. 


“T speke of very many years ago; 
But now can no man see non elves mo.” 


SITTETH all stille, sitteth all stille, 
And list to a legend of Bottle Hill. 
This, we may say, 
Was the Troubadour’s way 

Of beginning to tell a sirvente or a lay, 
Tenson or geste of the olden day. 
Though, to be sure, when we think of it, 
That sort of exordium will scarcely fit 
Times when the people don’t care to sit, 
At present, one’s audience is not so sure 
As that of the jolly Troubadour, 
Who could keep his folks in a quiet ring 
As long as he pleased to say or sing. 
Gay times for the rhymers :—were they not? 
When, whether in hostel, castle, or cot, 
They could finish their light task off by rote. 
Or, the more to secure their pelf or praise, 
Could carry the crowd with them, always,— 
Like Orpheus, or Jenny, or Catherine Hayes. 
Now-a-days, people run as they read ; 
And he who would tell a tale had need 
To move with his hearers going at speed,— 
To keep the pace, be up to time, 
Whether the matter be prose or rhyme. 


Once on a time, many years ago 

(A fairy tale should begin just so), 

When the gay good people of goblin race 

In the Isle of Saints still kept their place, 

By the cromlechs* gray, and the rusby springs, 








* Cromlechs are those huge Cyclopean stones—such | 
as are seen at Stonehenge, in England—which appear | 
to have been set up in most countries by the dreary, un- | 
historic savages of the earlier times ;—landmarks, monu- | 
ments, &c., of houseless and shifting barbarians. 


IBID. 


And moated raths, and emerald rings 
And barrows of Irish and Danish* kings,— 

By glens and dhoons,t 

And bright lagoons, 
Blessing some wight with their elfin boons, 
Or startling him late by the sweet May moons 
With banners, and bugles, and shouts, and tunes ; 
Before they had fallen on the evil days 
When Father Mathew crossed their ways; 
When he crossed their ways with his temperance 

pledges, 

And banished them off from their hills and hedges. 
Since he began, their ancient style 
Appeared to cease in all parts of the isle; 
From Dublin Bay to Connemara, 
From the Giant’s Causeway down to Tara, 
They were rarelier seen, somewhat late at night, 
By those who, when found in a helpless plight, 


Would always be much the worse for the—fright. 


But, if any remained, they were sure to mizzle 
At the first sound of a railway whistle. 





*In haunting the resting-places of Danish chiefs, the 
fairies are only true to their traditions. They came in 
with the Danes. Before the time of the Danish invasion, 
Ireland knew, apparently, nothing about the elfin mytho- 
logy. The cast of her old native superstitions is pretty 
fairly and mistily indicated in the poems of Ossian, 
which, though Macpherson’s, are truly modelled on 
the ancient legendary names and sentiments which he 
found lingering in the islands and highlands of Scotland 
and Ireland. Spectres enough, riding in the clouds and 
sighing in the winds; but no small infantry, like the 
“good people.” These are truly descended from the 
Drows and Kobolds of the Scandinavian world, as we 
could show,—but not on a scrap of note-paper, like this. 

+ Literally, fastnesses :—a term applied to the remnants 


| of old Irish or Danish fortifications. 
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Away they went, when the monster blew, 
With a hullagone and a pilliloo ; 

For well they knew 

That then came true 
The prophecy old they were doomed to rue. 
’T was writ in the time of Finnmacool, 
When Merlin was only a boy at school ; 
Said: In process of time, the fairy rule 
Must cease and determine, in Innisfail, 
When an iron horse, with a wooden tail, 
Should go through the land in a single day, 
From the Hill of Howth to Galway Bay, 
And another such horse to him should neigh 
From over the water and far away.* 


But to our story, which opens when 

They all were at home—the little men. 

One Michael Purcell was living, then, 

Near the town of Mallow, which, we all know, 
Is in Munster,—or was, a short time ago ;— 
Perhaps it is now in O-hi-o! 

He was a small farmer, was Mick, and bound 
By a stringent lease to his bit of ground. 
Three times its value he paid by his toil 

For his little place to the lord of the soil ; 
Content, if he and his weans and wife 

Had potatoes enough for the bare dear life ; 
And happy (poor fellow!) if he and they 

Had a bit of meat, in a festive way, 

On Easter Sunday and Christmas Day. 

But, at last, the landlord’s grinding rack-rent, 
In spite of poor Mick, grew worse with back rent. 
The last gale} unpaid, and the coming gale 
Threatening to tell the self-same tale, 

Mick made up his mind to part with his cow, 
And keep the roof over them, anyhow : 

The gale must be met, or—the notice to quit! 
Mick shook in his brogues but to think of it. 


By the way, tis no wonder, though sin and shame, 
That Erin enjoys such a turbulent name ; 
These Irish gales, whether Autumn’s or Spring's, 
Are among the most stormy and ruinous things 
Your fancy can picture, on land or main,— 
Simoom, or sirocco, or hurricane ; 
They’re, in fact, poor Ireland’s equinoxes 
(See on the matter what Captain Rock says) ;t 
They blow where the trade-winds never blew, 
Scattering, and peeling, and darkening through ; 
And the tokens that talk of their passing, still, 
Are the roofless cottage and hearthstone chill. 
The people (poor souls !) 
Where the tempest rolls, 
Endure it, like mariners, under bare poles! 





* A railway has been lately made between Dublin and 
Galway (on the west coast of Ireland), the citizens of 
which are shouting to be made a Packet station; while 
the citizens of seven other localities are shouting to be 
made the same. Our minister, Hon. Mr. Lawrence, 
went among them the other day; and if he was the 
descendant of an Irish king, he could not be received 
more delightedly. Somehow or other, they seemed to 
think he had got the Packet Station in his pocket; and 
the people of the seven places laid before him, in turn, 
as he passed through them, the undeniable proofs of 
their respective eligibility. But, instead of making 
choice of any of them, the honourable gentleman, on 
going away, bade them “build schoolhouses, and read 
the Bible,” leaving them to “make a note of it.” 


t “Gale” is an Irish word, signifying pledge, promise, 
wager, rent. 

¢ In his “Memoirs,” edited, as everybody knows, b 
Thomas Moore, the poet, who, in a somewhat faithful, 
but vastly figurative, way, sets forth the causes which, 
for several centuries, kept poor Ireland in cold water 


Mick’s weanochs* and wife sung wirristru, 
When about to part with their drimmindhu ;T 
And they cried, and threw 

For luck an old shoe 

After poor Mick and the drimmindhu, 

Who took the high-road, and-set out for Cork,— 
A place very famous for butter and pork,— 

For genius, too.—and for whiskey (Wise’s) ; 

’T was Barry’s birthplace—the friend of Burke,— 
And Hogan’s, the sculptor, and bright Maclise’s, 
That from England and Italy take the prizes. 


Mick felt a pang in driving away 

The kindly beast that, day by day, 

Gave milk to the children; and thought, with a 

sigh, 

To-morrow they'll eat the potatoes dry ; 

While Crummy (and this was the sting of the 
grief) 

Must go the way of all Irish beef,— 

Be knocked on the head, and sent, ere cool, 

To London, or Bristol, or Liverpool, 

To feed the Sassenach stomachs full, 

And pamper the pride of stout John Bull. 


With such like musings in his mind, 
Mick, like a mourner, walked behind ; 
For he saw the body,—the butcher’s stall,— 
So he paced ‘as if at a funeral. 

His grief was so keen 

That at every shebeen 
He felt himself wanting a glass of potheen,t 
He could not do more if the creature had been 
A Christian, instead of the old drimmeen. 


Thus he journeyed on, with a doleful face, 

Till about half way to the burial-place,— 

The corpse going on at an easy pace, 

Stopping at times for a bite of grass, 

Whenever the mourner stopped for a glass,— 
Till they got to a hill; and just at top, 

Mick heard a voice that made him stop. 

And into the road, with a step and a hop, 

Came a gay little man, about two feet high ;§ 

A brown-faced elf, with a bright, bold eye. 

He had ruffles, my dear, and a lace cravat, 

And a neat green coat, and a smart cocked hat, 
And Hessian boots, along with that, 

And a riding-whip :—’twas a sight to see! 

“ And the top of the morning, Mick!” says he,— 
Oh, he smiled so pleasant, and spoke so free,— 
“The top of the morning, Mick!” says he; 
“You don’t look so well as you used to do: 

And where are you going with the drimmindhu?” 


To be sure, Mick Purcell got a start; 

But the grief, do you see, that he had at heart, 
And, it may be, too, the last little sup 

He had swallowed to warm and keep it up, 
Did not let him be daunted out and out. 
Somewhat unsteady, but feeling stout, 





* Little ones. 

¢ Little black cow. 

+ A certain mountain product, the boast of which used 
to be that “it never saw the face of a gauger.” 

§ The late luprechaun or clurichaun of the South of 
Ireland (the creature is not known in the North) has 
generally shown himself in a cocked hat, laced coat, 
and boots. It is in such costume Mr. Maclise has repre- 
sented him inthe illustration which accompanies Moore's 
Melody,—“ The Time I’ve lost in Wooing.” The little 
chap has his hand on his heart, and looks into the won- 
dering faces of two Irish maidens. He used also to 
appear sometimes in a hunting-cap, red coat and boots 





and England in hot water. 


Popular fancies are mostly very matter-of-fact. 
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He doffed his old caubeen with a bow, 

And answered back, for himself and his cow, 
“ Wisha, only middling, sir, my lord! 

The times have lately got rather hard. 

The country is ruined for want of the war; 
The peace they made, I don’t know what for, 
Has bate all the prices to nothing, begor! 

But the landlord must have his rent, mavrone, 
Whatever way the world goes on. 

I was short last gale, and I’m shorter now ; 
And I’m going to part with my children’s cow. 
The agent swears that unless I pay 

All up, next blessed Lady Day ”— 

“ Oh, talk of the cow,” says the elf, in a huff; 

“ Let us hear no more of your blessed stuff.* 
But, stop, Mick Purcell, you’ve said enough ; 
You're a pious race,—very pious,—bah! 

Your friends sometimes tell you so, ha! ha! ha! 
That cow—she’s the Kerry breed, I see, 

Down from Gougane at the head of the Lee; 

I want that cow; you'll sell her to me; 

Don’t talk: we’ve long been out of sorts 

For want of such a beast at the Forts.t 

What milk does she give?” “ A couple of quarts.” 
“ Say no more, Purcell; I'll take her at that. 
Now for your payment. Put on your hat, 

And pocket this bottle; *twould pay you well 
For a hundred cows, if you had them to sell.” 


“ A bottle!” says Mick; “do you tell me, now, 

A bottle’s the worth of my little cow ?” 

He opened his eyes very wide on the fairy, 

With the look of a man in a great quandary. 

“Tt is,” says the other. “I tell you, Mick, 

Your stupid behaviour is making me sick. 

You think, I suppose, I might play you a trick: 

I scorn it; and you.” (The wee man frowned, 

And stamped his little foot on the ground.) 

“Take home that bottle, man! in your house 

‘Twill give you the worth of a herd of cows. 

When anything’s wanted, you’ve only to lay 

A cloth on your table, as broad as you may, 

And then on the ground put the bottle, and say, 

‘Do your duty, black bottle! you'll see what 
you'll see ; 

Come, Beauty, they’re waiting for you and me!” 


Mick Purcell looked round him. Where was the 
cow ? 
He had seen her but now,— 
And, lo! she had vanished, he knew not how. 
He stood with a stare; 
But nothing was there 
But the quiet hillside in the sunny air, 
The wind blowing over the heath and furze, 
And wafting along the gossamers, 





* The good people don’t like to hear any sacred name 
uttered. This would imply that they are somewhat of 
an evil race, after all, like the Eastern Djinns. Other 
old beliefs represent these small beings as expectin 
future salvation. But popular superstition is, in general, 
a very inconsistent pod arbitrary sort of thing. 

+ The raths of Ireland are very numerous, and are 
popularly called “Dane’s Forts,”—circular enclosures 
raised above the surrounding soil, with the appearance 
of a moat all round, and averaging about fifty feet in 
diameter. There is one for nearly every parish in the 
country. They are said to have been subterranean forts 
or dwellings of the Danes, and afterwards the haunt of 
the fairies. The Danes and fairies are always mixed up 
in connexion with these forts, which have remained as 
they are for the last thousand years or so. Superstition 
protects them from the plough; and it is generally be- 
lieved that some ill luck always attends the man who 
demolishes a rath. 











The foxgloves,* nodding all in a crowd, 

The cry of the sea-bird faint from the cloud, 
The noise, close by, of some hidden rill, 

And his shadow there on the brow of the hill, 
Holding a bottle, and standing still. 


Mick, journeying home, rather soon in the day, 

With a somewhat crazy look and way, 

Began to think of Kathleen, and how 

She would take the bargain about the cow. 

When he cooled a little, he felt in his soul 

That the story—and here he scratched his poll— 

Might be considered somewhat droll. 

The thing looked awkward, on the whole ; 

So he felt there was nothing to help the case, 

But a high, gruff tone, and a surly face ;— 

Like him who stayed at supper out 

Till three in the morning, or thereabout, 

And, coming home.with a brick in his hat, 
Made up his mind,—as he feared the worst,— 
When his wife let him in, to begin it first, 

So fell in a rage, and abused the mat. 


Mick Purcell walked in quite bold and free: 

* What are you staring at, Ma’am?” says he; 

“ The cow is sold—the old drimmeen— 

To the king of the Pookast—good people, I mean ; 

And the price—hem! the price remains to be 
seen. 

Stir! get me a table-cloth ;—one of the best 

That’s left, since our wedding, below in the 
chest. 

Spread it all over the table, aroon ; 

You'll see what you'll see, and that same very 
soon.” 

She did what he ordered ; she thought him wild, 

And kept from his daddy the youngest child, 

And whacked the rest with the stirabout stick, 

Which showed she would rather be whacking 
Mick ; 

Who instantly set down the bottle, and bid it 

Do its duty :—and, faith, it did it! 


Out of that bottle came jumping, then, 

In livery dresses, two little men — 

Marvellous little, and marvellous quick. 

They bowed to Kate, and bowed to Mick; 

Then in and out of the bottle there 

Went and came that dwarfish pair ; 

And they laid on the table such dinner-fare, 

So very rich, and so very rare, 

That grander never was seen on the King’s! 

Such gold and silver! such lots of things! 

The eyes of the household grew round as rings, 
As they stood and stared, 
Half glad, half scared, 

Father and mother and children ten; 

Till the feast was laid, and the little men 

Had gone to sleep in the bottle again. 

“ Whooroo!” shouts Mick ; “ what say you now ? 

Let me alone for selling my cow! 

Long life to that Luprechaun, anyhow !” 


At the sight of that wonderful meal of meals, 
The children fell into jigs and reels,— 

The young one deliriously danced on his heels ; 
And Kate, with her apron up to her eye, 

Did not know whether to laugh or cry, 





* Fox-glove is popularly called “ Fairy’s Fingers.” 
+ The English “Puck,” and the Irish “ Pooka,” are 
from the same Scandinavian original. 
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The gladness came so quick on the grief. 

Such a table was there! nearly past belief; 

Such veal and mutton,—such pork and beef ; 

Chickens, and turkeys, and dacks, and geese, 
Roast, and boiled, and fried, and stewed,— 
Nicer came never from Soyer or Ude ; 

Then the sauces and soups, and along with these, 

Such elegant-kickshaws and fricasees! 

And then the decanters, sparkling fine 

With sherry and port, and all kinds of wine; 

Bottles of brandy were there in a line, 

And whiskey galore in a gardevine ; 

But, the best of all remains to be told, 

The plates and the dishes were silver and gold! 

Mick’s eyes began to spread and wink, 

To seé such a power of meat and drink ; 

And his mouth grew as open as his eyes,— 

A picture of hunger and high surprise! 


But, after a space, the sight and scent 

Overpowered all doubt and astonishment, 

And at it the hungry family went ; 

They tasted all things; but dined in chief 

On potatoes, and cabbage, and corned beef; 

The wine was scarce touched, and the brandy 
too ; 

For sweeter to Mick the smell and hue 

Of the gardevine; and he found it true, 

Undoubted, indigenous mountain-dew ! 

So the punch was made, and he and Kate 

Hobnobbed across the table in state ; 

And the children—the creatures !—’twould never 
do 

Till each got a thimbleful—alliloo! 

Such bouncing and ranting, you never knew! 

And Mick sung a song about drimmindhu, 

And, drank her health,—’twas her honest due; 

And the health of the blessed pooka, too, 

And the health of the little waiters, hurroo! 

And he drank them, and drank them, till all was 
blue ; 

Then the cock on the cross-trees flapped and 
crew ! 


Purcell, next morning, underwent 

A novel sort of embarrassment,— 

LT’ embarrass des richesses, which Harlequin 

Once had the luck to find himself in. 

Indeed, when Mick saw these things provided, 

He felt as amazed as poor Christopher Sly did, 

When they called him a lord,—nothing else but 
a lord, 

And a houseful of servitors bowed at his word, 

Till letting his friendly persuaders prevail, 

He called for his lady,—believing the tale,— 

And “ again for a pot of the smallest ale!” 

So Mick came round, and in two or three days 

His brain was at last pretty clear of the maze ; 

The dinner fragments were carefully stored, 

And the plates and dishes hid in a hoard. 

Then he felt like one of the gentlefolk, 

And would work no more,—no, never a stroke! 

He’d stroll away by the roads and ditches, 

Like Croesus thinking about his riches, 

With his hands in the pockets of his breeches. 

What would he eat? and when would he dine? 

And Katty, you’ll take one more glass of wine, 

And, Katty, just hand me the gardevine! 


Soon, the neighbours knew not what to think 
Of the Purcells, swimming in meat and drink, 
And, therefore, began to whisper and wink ; 





They said there were stolen articles hid 

In Mick’s little cottage—egad, they did! 

And the rumour flew 

The village through 

As quick, my dear, as a pilliloo, 

Till it came to the landlord’s ears, and he 

Began to suspect what it might be. 

Some houses had been robbed of late, 

Of blunderbusses, cash, and plate: 

So he sent for Mike, and bade him confess 

(He piqued himself much on his great address.) 

His thefts, and his burglaries, no less! 

You can scarcely imagine poor Mike’s distress ! 

For there was no way of clearing himself 

But by telling the tale of the bottle-elf. 

And so, at last, being forced to the wall, 

He began and he told the landlord all; 

And the end of it was that the landlord took, 

In some way or other, by hook or by crook, 

Mick Purcell’s bottle; he gave him to know 

He thought him a Rockite,*—could prove him 
s0,— 

And that, as a magistrate, he, in fact, 

Could get him transported “ under the Act.” 

Fright and cajolery served to untwist 

The sturdy gripe of Mick Purcell’s fist. 

He gave up his bottle, and so withdrew 

With a rent receipt, and a guinea or two. 

Yet he thought himself happy, in trudging away, 

That they had not sent him to Botany Bay. 


In another year,—it was hardly more,— 
He was just as badly off as before. 
That streak of luck came only to spoil 
His usual habits of thrift and toil. 
The year had been worse than that gone by ; 
His money was spent, and he thought, with a 
sigh, 
That the next gale-day drew rapidly nigh. 
So he took again his cow to the fair 
Of the Ballagh-Mohr,} to sell her there. 
The road was the same, and he followed it till 
He came at last to the half-way hill. 
And you may be sure that his reveries ran 
On that beneficent fairy man, 
Who, a year ago, in the self-same place 
Came up, and looked him straight in the face, 
And gave him the time of day so free: 
“ The top of the morning, Mick,” says he. 
Mick thought, at first, twas his fancy said 
These very words inside of his head, 
Till he started to see, 
Almost at his knee, 
A smart little man, and, faith, *twas he! 
The same small chap of a year ago, 
And dressed the same from top to toe. 
“ Mick Purcell,” says Cocked Hat, “ how do you do? 
And where are you going with the drimmindhu ? 
Then “ well become” courageous Mick, 
He told his bad luck, and the landlord’s trick,— 
How he lost the bottle, acushla, and how 
He was going to Cork with the other cow. 





The fairy seemed to smile in a sort 

Of feeling that hung between spite and sport, 
And then—to make long story short— 
Agreed to take home one milker more, 

And gave a black bottle instead, as before. 





* Rockites were those who went about at night attack- 
ing the houses of the gentry, and carrying off what fire- 
arms they could lay their hands on. 








+ Chief city of a district. 
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At the touch of the bottle, Mick fell on his knees, 
In a tumult of thanks and ecstasies, 

As if ready to worship the elfin man; 

Like the rough son of Sycorax, Caliban, 

Who prays for permission to kiss the toe 

Of that imp of the bottle, Stephano! 

When Purcell got up, he was there alone; 

The cow and the luprechaun both were gone ! 


In Purcell’s cottage the table was laid, 
And every preparation made ; 
Kate and the children, with hungry faces, 
Were only waiting to take their places, 
When Mick took the bottle: “ Bottle, astore, 
Come, do your duty for Mick, once more!” 
When, instead of the two that came out before, 
One big, black devil jumped out on the floor. 
He had in his hand a black-thorn stick, 
And the first thing he did was to make at Mick ; 
He gave him a whack 
That, all in a crack, 
Laid him bewildered upon his back! 
Then kicked him for falling, 
And while he lay sprawling, + 
The children and Kate began screeching and 
bawling, 
And crying out, “Murder!” and calling, and 
squalling ; 
While the terrible chap, with a grin on his face, 
Went leathering them all about the place. 
Right and left, he made his hits, 
He kicked the table and chairs to bits, 
And threw the youngest child into fits. 
At Kathleen’s head he made a snap, 
But only got at her high-cauled cap. 
Then, about, about, with a grin and a shout, 
The goblin followed them all about,— 
Followed them in, and followed them out, 
With many a fisticuff, kick, and clout. 
When all the house was in a roar, 
And the helpless family, scared and sore, 
Lay, with the broken traps, on the floor, 
The angry visiter shouldered his wattle, 
And went quite complacently into the bottle. 


After a while, they began to rise, 

And Kate, who had taken a pair of black eyes, 
Began to keen and to ullagone, 

As if all the household were dead and gone, 
And the children chimed in with her, every one. 
Mick who had felt himself, bone by bone, 

And found he had lost the use of none, 

Sat up on the floor, and pondered the case, 
With a very grave expression of face ;— 
Suddenly rose, picked up once more 

The wonderful bottle that lay on the floor, 

Put on his hat, and went out at the door! 


Mick’s landlord, the man that diddled him so 
Out of the bottle, a year ago, 

- Was entertaining a very great crowd 

Of his friends and neighbours, genteel and proud, 
At a dinner-party ; and ’twas allowed 

By all who sat at his board, that he 

Gave the best feeds in the barony. 

The present, indeed, was a grand affair ; 

The best of the quality all were there ; 

The County-Lieutenant, the Knight of the Shire, 
And Newmarket Watty, the fox-hunting Squire, 





* The keen and ullagone mean the threnos, the wlulatus, 
and dirge of other nations. 
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And the Yeomanry Captain, Jenkins Maguire, 
And the jolly old Rector, with nose of fire. 
And ladies were there with these festive sirs,— 
Misses, and matrons, and dowagers. 

The cloth was removed, the dessert ‘was laid, 
And a very elegant show it made! 

A merrier spectacle scarce could be 

Than that sparkling board and the company. 
The host at the foot of the table sat, 

At the head was his lady, fair and fat; 

And he felt extremely proud to see 


Such glory about his mahogany ; 


When a servant came, with a whisper low, 
To say that Mick Purcell was waiting below, 
And wanted to know 
If he could but speak a minute or so 
With his honour, the master. “ Mick Purcell, ho! 
This is no time for him; say, I can’t go. 
Did he say what he wanted? “He bid me tell 
He'd another bottle, your honour, to sell.” 
“Eh, John? Bring it up; bring him up ;—but stay ; 
I'll go and inquire what the man has to say.” 
So he went, quite glad, 
“ Mick Purcell, my lad, 
You’ve a bottle to sell?’ Purcell said that he 
had. 
Just the same as the other. (That thief of a Mick 
Never mentioned a word of the blackthorn stick !) 
He said that he never would part with it at all, 
Except for that bottle he gave him last fall. 
“ Why, Mick, if you’re anxious to get it,” says he, 
“You shall have it, my boy, for we won't dis- 
agree ! 
Tis above in the dining-room, safe on a shelf. 
Step up for a moment and take it yourself!” 


The imps of the landlord’s bottle of late 

Had grown unaccountably niggard of plate, 

And, at last, would bring nothing but crockery- 
ware, 

With potatoes and herrings, or such, for the fare; 

And so he went hugging himself at the thought 

Of the blessed exchange, and how Mick would 
be caught! 


He took him up to the dining-room, 

Where the folks, the light, and the fine perfume, 
Confused poor Mick, who stood at the door, 
Not wishing, it seemed, to intrude any more. 
The landlord then grew amazingly merry, 

And handing our hero a glass of sherry: 

“ Here comes a conjuror, gentles all, 

And this is his bottle, and, at his call, 
Wonderful things will be sure to befall; 

The man is, in fact, what Prospero was ;— 
Purcell, my boy, take another glass!” 

But Mick, too full of his own humility, 

Before such a crowd of high gentility, 

Bashfully wished to be off; and so, 

Having got his old friend, and permission to go, 
Took Time, and himself, by the forelock, then, 
With a leg to the ladies and gentlemen ; 

One sheep’s-eye cast on the bottle there, 

As he saw the vinous host prepare, 

In a transport of festive comicality, 

To give his guests a taste of its quality,— 

And down he went to the door of the hall. 

He thought, as he reached it, he heard a call ;— 
An odd sort of noise ;—but, whatever it was, 
He could not delay to inquire for the cause, 

But passed to the outer side of the door, 





And ran, without stopping, three miles, or four! 
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A call? "Twas a roar!—'twas a terrible roar! 
*T was a murder-shout, and twenty more! 
Scarcely had Mick reached the outer door, 
When the Bottle Imp was abroad on the floor, 
Swinging about his infernal club ; 
And at it he went like Beelzebub! 
Before you could say “ Jack Robinson,” 
He had floored the host the very first one ; 
Then he floored the respectable Knight of the 
Shire ; 
Then the ” County-Lieutenant, who ranked still 
higher ; 
He floored wild Watty, the fox-hunting Squire, 
Then the Captain of Yeomanry, Jenkins Maguire, 
And the jolly old Rector, whose nose was on 
fire ; 
While the ladies, unmindful of looks or attire 
Reve may guess tiat the crisis was awfully dire), 
n bawling about—They were going to expire! 
Murder and Burglary, Help and Fire! 
All of them rolled, in a shriek and a smother, 
Over the hearthrug, on one another, 
Dowagers, matrons, and beautiful girls :-— 
A ruin of bustles, and wigs, and curls, 
Brocade, and satin, and lace, and gimp, 
Broken and shapeless, and twisted and limp ; 
While, round and round, that unspeakable Imp 
Went slashing and crashing, 
And dashing and smashing, 
Murdering there and murdering here; 
Right and left, athwart and sheer, 
He swept the table clean and clear 
And, with two strokes, he demolished, my dear, 
The chimney-glass and the chandelier! 


Not a candle was left in the chamber lit; 

So the fiend, who could see no heads to hit, 

And was tired of the shouts and screams, thought 
fit 

To grope for his flask, to get into it. 

He groped and groped, till he found it there, 

But smashed, with the rest of the crockery-ware! 

Up he jumped, with a scream of despair : 

“ Who broke my bottle? Who broke it*—who?” 

Then he ran at once up the chimney-flue— 

In sulphury flashes, blazing blue! 

As those of his kidney generally do— 














| The rest of the story is briefly told. 


The roguish landlord was fairly sold. 

Three times was he challenged and forced to 
fight, 

All on account of that conjuring sprite, 

Before they could settle the matter right; 

One bullet was lodged for life in his thigh, 

Another demolished the sight of his eye. 


Mick Purcell enjoyed his bottle once more, 
But kept it more cautiously than before, 
And used it with prudence, not too fast, 
And came, by degrees, to be wealthy, at last. 
Kate became Mrs. Purcell, and 
Himself a middleman in the land. 
Mr. Purcell outlived his wife, 
And tasted in plenty the comforts of life. 
And when he died, old, without pain or ache, 
All the seven parishes came to his wake. 
So splendid a wake was never known, 
From Mallow Castle to Blarney Stone ; 
Three nights twas held, but—let me alone— 
They finished it badly, ochone mavrone! 

For they got up a fight, 

On the very last night, 
And the family Bottle was smashed outright! 


This story is true. They show you the spot 
Where the fairy was met, and the bottle got; 
That place (between Mallow and Cork) is still 
Known to all people as Bottle Hill. 





TWOFOLD MORAL. 


When by imprudence people have got 

A bottle more than they need or ought, 
Whatever the juice, in some luckless minute, 
They're sure to find that the deuce is in it. 





One more. Don’t go too fast, my masters; 

You may break your bones, and want shin- 
plasters. 

As you go ahead, look out for the switch, 

And don’t make such mighty haste to be rich. 





Tue world of dreams is full of glories—shapes 
bodiless, but palpable to the poet’s eye—for only 
to the pale and worn children of genius is given 
the mystical key that unlocks its golden gates, 
and they who have once entered and gathered 
the red grapes and drunken the wine of its vin- 
tages, come out thence with their brows bound 
with eternal shadows—shadows that may only 
be unwound for the cerements of death—with 
their hearts pining and aching under the weight 
of mortal care, and their arms reaching for the 
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things which, to us—the common children of 
clay—are unsubstantial. What though the valleys 
of that realm be furrowed into green troughs, 
over which bubble sweeter waters than the May 
rain, and about which the shining wings of in- 
sects and birds hover like drifts of morning light; 
what though the laurel-covered hills lift them- 
selves in walls of beauty to meet the bottom of 
the sky; what though harvests of myrtles and 
asphodels blossom ever ready for the reaping,— 
who would willingly go in and dip their hands 
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in the waters, walk through the drifts of light, or 
bind the flowers into sheaves, at such terrible 
price? 

There, too, along the slopes that reach away to 
the beautiful borders of Paradise, in garments 
washed white as wool in the fountain of mercy, 
walk the lost—they who to usaredead. But the 
cloud and the tempest darken there, too, and out 
of them come the demons of guilty despair. The 
red hand of murder reaches often across the sun- 
shine, and the whisper of unholy passion is more 
awful than thunder. O, the fagot and the wheel 
are merciful conipared with the tortures that 
await, in that realm, the soul that has sinned! 

My path has sometimes struck into that of one 
of those wretchedest of wretches, and I have 
heard them tell such stories as made me think 
the breaking of the withered sticks beneath my 
feet the stirring of dead men’s bones, and the 
twitter of the summer bird the troubled wailing 
of insanity. 

But I propose to repeat not now any of these 
monstrous revealings. There is no sunshine to- 
day, and the wind lies moaning against my study 
door; cold patches of snow keep, as yet, the 
flowers folded close in the brown earth, and the 
matted boughs and the dry branches of winter- 
time hold the spring in leash, therefore will I con- 
jure no ghost, and invoke no phantom, but from 
among the pictures that hang on the walls of 
Memory, select one of the humanest and sun- 
niest. 

The summer of 1850 had just gone by, and 
the white down of the thistle, into which the 
lately blue and red burrs had shrunken and faded, 
was drifting and sailing here and there, now up 
among the brightening leaves, and now low over 
the heats that twinkled along the ground. The 
wheat and rye harvests were well over, as the 
full barns and cone-like stacks of many a hus- 
bandman could testify. The sleek cattle gleaned 
along the stubble-fields, and the “ unbroken ” colts 
stood against the fences, chafed into surly moods 
by the flies, and biting each other’s necks from 
irritation. 

The broad blades of the corn-fields began to 
rustle dryly, though they were not yet ready for 
the “gathering;” save, now and then, a field 
from which some thrifty hands had cut the tops 
and stript the leaves, leaving the great ears full 
in the sunshine. 

To me the autumn season, though I feel all its 
beauties, is ever sad. I know not whether it be 
that the leaves fall, and the flowers fade, and the 
birds fly away; or whether the memory of a 
long-ago autumn comes back with peculiar force— 
the memory of that autumn when the grave first 
opened and closed again over one whose feet 
had trodden, through all the past summers of her 
life, with mine. However it may be, the mists 
of this autumn of which I speak, seemed to settle 
with especial heaviness upon my heart. For the 
first time in my life, the mountains had darkened 
between me and the sunset land wherein lay this 
grave, almost within reach of the lights of the 
homestead windows. Had the grass been shaven, 
and were the roses pruned, and was the smooth 
turf hard by yet broken for another whom I left 
tending thither? Was it only there that I should 
ever lay aside the burden of pain and weariness, 
or would the kindly influence of home bring back 
the lost elasticity to heart and limb? In this 


wise I mused as the distance lessened between 
me and the dearly-loved spot. 

During the past summer, I had visited some 
of the Meccas to which invalid pilgrims usually 
resort for the restoration of health, and weary and 
worn, and with less of hope than I had set out, 
found myself in the dim fall of a lonesome twi- 
light, entering the smoky suburbs of the city of 
Pittsburg. 

Our journey had thus far been constantly sad- 
dened by accounts of the ravages of cholera, and 
the beautiful Ohio was represented as now bear- 
ing upon its bosom the terrible infection. I remem- 
ber a picture, sombre with the dimness of that 
twilight, which tended not a little to confirm our 
worst fears. It wasa rough cart, hurrying through 
the falling darkness, containing four or five coffins, 
and followed by some half dozen men. The 
cart was open, nor were the coffins covered at all, 
and the followers looked anxious and hurried, 
rather than as mourners. This scene made us 
the more desirous of hastening forward—a desire 
that was not lessened when we found ourselves 
once more in a great bustling hotel, pervaded by 
every variety of smell, from codfish and roast-beef 
to cologne. 

We were left, however, in this situation but a 
short time, when “our guide,’ who had gone 
riverward on an exploring expedition, returned 
with intelligence that a small boat would leave 
in half an hour. Having paid for the aforesaid 
perfumes, and the registry of our names, we 
were soon at the wharf, over the plank, and 
packed away in our several state-rooms. Mine 
was most uncomfortably situated in the vicinity 
of some pipes, and the escaping steam rendered 
the heat intense—for the weather was unusually 
hot and sultry. We soon found ourselves under 
way, and making, in steamboat parlance, very 
good time. 

After a pleasant chat on deck, and a healthful 
inhaling of fresh air for an hour, we retired, in- 
spirited by the consciousness of being borne briskly 
homeward. 

We had not proceeded far, when startled, like 
a child if the cradle ceases rocking, I awoke and 
found ourselves standing still. Vexation would 
not let me sleep. Ofcourse I could do nothing in 
the premises; yet I could not forbear rising, and 
having wrapt my shawl closely, I stepped forth 
on the guard, to see our boat completely enveloped 
in mist. There was no hope for us till daylight. 
For some time, I continued to walk before my 
door, listening to the blended cries of loon and 
owl, sheltered in the woods that darkened against 
the shore. 

Aboard, all was comparatively still, though, 
now and then, a heavy step was heard overhead, 
or a profane jest or oath from below. Just as I 
was about retiring, a manly voice commenced 
singing an old-fashioned sort of song—of love, of 
course. The execution was, perhaps, common- 
place enough, but it seemed to me to possess a 
pathos and depth of sweetness which I had never 
heard excelled, especially in the refrain— 


“ The pale and gentle moonlight, 
A long, long time ago.” 


Perhaps I do not quote accurately,—indeed I 
know not that I caught the words precisely. 





After the song was still, the mournful monotone 
of the refrain kept ringing in my heart and brain, 
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and I pleased myself with making pictures of 
the singer. Was he a poet 


“ Whose eyes kept up too much light 
Under his eyelids, for the night ”” 


Nothing so likely, unless, indeed, he were some 
poor youth, driven by the wreck of hope to seek 
adventure and change. Dividing away the white 
mists with my footsteps, and listening to the love- 
notes of an unknown minstrel, gave me a tinge 
of romance that is not habitual to me; and I in- 
dulged in some sentiment about long bright locks, 
wet with dew—pale cheeks, and the bliss of 
imparting a glimpse of sunshine to a benighted 
heart, that I would rather not repeat. Certainly 
not, in the open noon ofa blustery March day, as 
is this. 

I tried all means I had ever heard of, or could 
imagine, to woo the drowsy god, but in vain. I 
thought of softly-murmuring streams, with flocks 
asleep along the margin; of great herds of cattle, 
standing lazily in the shade, or knee-deep in cool 
ponds of water; bearing, along the edges, large 
white lilies, scarcely stirring in the flagging bteeze. 

Then I imagined the size and colour of “the 
drowsy steeds that draw the litter of close-cur- 
tained sleep.” But they would not be drowsy; 
on the contrary, they pranced and capered, often 
drawing the gossamer reins out of my hands, and 
dragging me close to precipices, the black sides 
of which were hung with poison-monsters, and 
the limber loops of serpents, that caused me to 
leap hurriedly from the litter, into which I had 
been at such pains to be carefully lifted. 

At length I feigned to dream, and strung to- 
gether broken images of pain and pleasure, reality 
and fancy, but whenever I found myself passing 
the borders of consciousness, a startling sense of 
it came over me, and I at once awoke. 

At last: 


“The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walked o’er the dew of the high eastern hills ;” 


and the puffing noise of getting up steam, to- 
gether with the ringing of the reveillée, put an end 
to our conjurations. 

The cabin was soon astir, and when the long 
line of ladies and gentlemen fringed the breakfast 
table, I took pleasure in noting the different coun- 
tenances and dresses, and thence drawing infe- 
rences of character. Many of the ladies would 
seem to have been busy for hours, judging from 
their elaborate toilets; silks, worn with flounces, 
low necks, and bare arms, were quite the style. 
Bracelets were also numerous, from a narrow strip 
of braided hair, with a little coloured glass and tin- 
sel forming the clasp, to bands of gold two or three 
inches in width, and green and blue serpents 
twisted and curled about arms of various orders 
of beauty ; some of them so brown and shrivelled 
that, to my thinking, they would have appeared to 
better advantage under cover. Chains were 
looped about the waists of many in showy style; 
and a profusion of rings, with flowers and ribbons 
in the hair, was so much the order of the day, 
that our little party, in closely4itting gray travel- 
ling dresses, with 


“Hair done up in any simple knot,” 


and wearing no ornaments, seemed quite the 
object ofremark. This, however, we were quite 





willing to undergo, for the sake of comfort and 
convenience. 

Our boat was not a regular packet; and what 
with the frequent stoppages for freight and pas- 
sengers, the very low stage of water, and the 
heavy fogs at night, our progress was very slow, 
and after two or three days the monotony of the 
cabin became insupportable. Even the assiduous 
attentions of the bridegroom to his pretty New York 
wife, whom he was taking home to Virginia, 
amused no longer; nor yet the couple more ad- 
vanced in years, who seemed no less delighted 
with the Eden of matrimony, for having dwelt 
there years agone. The mother-in-law of this 
bride, who accompanied her to her new home, 
filled the ears of all whose attention she could 
gain, with homesick complaints, and lamenta- 
tions for the New England village she had left 
behind. Ofcourse there was nothing any place 
else to eat, drink, or wear, equal to that which 
had been endeared by custom. The clear, blue 
Ohio, beautiful to me with its dark background 
of hills, and now crimsoning borders of oaks and 
maples, possessed no charm for her. 

I sincerely pitied her; and as, from time to 
time, I noticed her turning away to wipe her 
eyes, or silently shaking her head with very 
mournful meaning, I would fain have spoken 
some word of comfort, though, in my own ex- 
perience, I knew nothing of home-sickness. 

I really felt impelled, as I said, to essay my 
powers of consolation, though I have little confi- 
dence in my ability in this way. There are 
people whose peculiar forte it is to exercise a sort 
of maternal authority over their more weakly 
constituted fellow-beings,—some of these persons 
can even fold the shroud over the face of the 
dead with a steady hand, and, in a cold and even 
voice, tell the passionate mourner how useless, 
and wrong, and unchristian a thing it is to grieve. 
I was never endowed with any of this sort of 
talent, and in the case of the homesick widow, I 
could not find it in my heart to say,“ Don’t you 
see how unhappy you make your daughter? It 
is idle to mourn over what we cannot remedy ; 
and, moreover, you will make yourself sick!” No; 
nothing of the sort could I say, though I knew 
such to be the approved method. 

I had seen the great stones that choked the 
scanty vegetation of her native soil, and also the 
broad, fertile meadows of the country to which 
she was going. But what availed the contrast to 
her? The deep harvests of corn and wheat, and 
the thick forests of walnut and maple, were alike 
hidden by the white walls of the New England 
church, and the steep, brown gables of the good 
old deacon’s house. I had been listening most of 
a hot afternoon to glowing accounts of her lost 
home, and lamentations that she should never see 
nothing like it nowhere, until, I confess, I was 
becoming weary, for we had been lying at the 
wharf of a dingy little town for two long hours, 
when, on the principle of turning the arrow for 
relief, l asked about the character of the people 
she had left. That simple question would have 
proven fatal to my liberty for the remainder of 
her journey, but for a happy chance. She had 
given biographical accounts of the minister, who 
had married, against the advice of the whole 
church, a woman no more like his first, than night 
was like day; also of Deacon Josiah Rumsey, 
whose daughters were very worldly girls, and 
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wore more velvet and feathers than were alto- 
gether becoming “ professors;” in fact, she had 
never seen such extravagance, except it were in 
a little flirt of a French woman, whose name she 
could not remember, but who came to the village 
some four or five years ago, hired a house and 
garding of Sammy Lee, one of the richest men in 
town, and who had formerly been a merchant in 
Boston, and with her daughter, and a tribe of ser- 
vants, set up housekeeping in princely style. She 
knew no harm of her, she said; but though she 
did dress and live stylishly, she was as good a 
neighbour, in case of sickness, or trouble, as she 
ever had, and that she spread just as good a table 
as any One need wish to sit down at, though they 
said, and she thought likely enough it was true, 
that she never wet her hands. “But, for all she 
had things so nice,” continued the old lady, “ she 
was herself the leastest eater I most ever see. 

Just at this juncture, a dark, slender-faced, gar- 
rulous woman, who wore a profusion of coarse, 
red flowers in her cap, who had business every- 
where, and something to say to everybody, hap- 
pening in our vicinity, tapped the old lady patro- 
nisingly on the shoulder, exclaiming in a high 
key, “ Now, this is clever, to see you talking so 
lively-like, instead of grieving and mourning, and 
making us all feel almost as bad as yourself. I 
do say, it was like a shadder over us two all the 
time, wasn’t it, Mat?’ This interrogation was 
addressed to a counterpart of herself, who called 
her mother, and between whom and herself there 
existed a familiar intimacy, which seemed the 
manner of sisters, rather than of mother and 
daughter. 

“ Mat” had felt very deeply the old lady’s suf- 
ferings; but before she had time to express her- 
self as fully as she seemed to wish, her mother 
interrupted her by asking the homesick lady 
what it was she was saying about a little eater, 
and, without waiting for a reply, proceeded to 
relate a very remarkable instance of abstemious- 
ness that had come under her own observation. 

“Mat” drew her chair near, and rocking vio- 
lently to and fro, and energetically plying her fan, 
she continued to interrupt the narrative, from time 
to time, with. contradictions and emendations, 
such as, “Now, mother, don’t make the story 
bigger than it was;” and, “It wasn’t five years 
ago, it was six; I know it by a certain something; 
so, old lady, keep straight when your daughter 
Mat is in hearing.” 

These little episodes, however, did not much 
inconvenience the lady with the red flowers; she 
was used to them ; and now and then pausing to 
pull the ears of Mat, or to exclaim, “ You good- 
for-nothing torment!” she related the following in 
reference to the person who ate the littlest of any- 
body ever she saw; but the story bore less refe- 
rence to that peculiarity than I, for one, had 
expected. 

“ You see,” began the lady, “ there was a ball 
held in New Amsterdam,—that’s the town where 
we live,—about this time of year, I guess it was, 
and three years ago” — 

“ No, it wasn’t this time of year either,” inter- 
rupted Mat; “for Uncle Peter’s folks had just 
put on mourning for Jane, and Kate couldn't go, 
and I know by that it was later.” 

“ Well, a little after this time of year,” resumed 
the mother, “and three years ago” — 

“ No, it was four years ago,” said Mat; “I had 
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just quit school at the close of summer, and come 
out, you know.” 

“ O yes, and had your first love-affair with the 
young man I am going to tell about. Malory his 
name was; we used to call her Mat Malory,” said 
the mother, indicating her daughter with a gesture. 
“ Yes, it is four years ago, just after the ball, that 
a young man by the name of Malory came to 
New Amsterdam.” 

Here Mat said the name was Maloy; she knew 
for a reason that she wouldn't tell for the world. 

“Did he say so when he proposed, eh?” asked 
the mother, giving her daughter’s nose an upward 
touch with the back of her hand. 

Here Mat affected to blush, and speaking in a 
lower and softer tone than was her wont, said 
she went over to black Dinah’s one day to get her 
to come to their house and help do some hard 
chore, and that she went into the garden to see 
Dinah’s turnip crop; that her washing happened 
to be on the line, and going up to it to see the 
stitching on the collar of a shirt, she, by the 
merest accident, saw the name of Edward 
Maloy written with black ink right on the cor- 
ner of the skirt! The last word she drawled 
out in a whisper, at the same time covering her 
face with her fan. 

At the beginning of the recital, I noticed a 
young man sitting in the door of a stateroom two 
or three below where we were, and engaged 
with a book; and I now saw that, though still 
affecting to read, he was listening to the ladies, 
or not inattentive, at least, and that he had 
changed his position outside the door, and nearer 
to us, and that he smiled as she of the red artifi- 
cials resumed with, 

“Well, Mr. Maloy came to New Amsterdam, 
—as handsome a young man as I ever, see he 
was, with jet-black hair hanging away down his 
back” — 

“You mistake; jit just curled on his neck a 
little,” the young lady said. 

“ With black hair and eyes.” 

“ His eyes were blue as the skies,” said Mat. 

“With black hair, and blue eyes,” the mother 
continued, “and dressed in the most exquisite 
taste” — 

“It was rather peculiar than exquisite,” the 
daughter said, “ and,” she added, “ he was a very 
distinguished artist.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, “ he was an artist ; and, 
you see, that was the chief reason I didn’t want 
Mat to have him. I thought, likely enough, he 
would be going off to Rome or Italy, and the sea 
is deep ; besides, I knew she would have plenty of 
chances. Another thing was, I didn’t know any- 
thing about him ;—-he might be a fortune-hunter, 
for all I knew, with his easels and canvass for a 
pretence. He used to sketch sceneries about Am- 
sterdam, and, I suppose, carried off a hundred 
pictures of Lockley Hall, the name of our house. 
But, as I was saying, I was opposed to the match 
from the first,and I kept Mat away from the 
hotel where he boarded for a week after he 
came.” 

“ We went there just five days after he came,” 
said Mat. 

“ Yes, we did go at last,” said the mother; “ it 
looked so selfish in us not to give the strange 
gentleman a welcome. 

“ All the afternoon we didn’t see him ; he might 
have been in the woods sketching, or he might 
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have felt hurt that we didn’t call sooner; how- 
ever, he came in at tea, and I soon saw how 
matters would end. He scarcely spoke, he seemed 
to feel so much,—took but one cup of tea, and as 
for eating, I have seen many a hungry man eat 
more in ten minutes than he did altogether; but 
what else could be expected ?” 

A sudden gust of wind, as the boat turned round, 
lifted the handkerchief from the lap of the young 
lady, and would have blown it overboard, but that 
the gentleman hard by caught and presented it, 
with manner and words alike graceful and na- 
tural. 

The lady of the red artificials here drew up her 
shoulders, and made a shivering sort of sigh, 
which I cannot write, and said to the homesick 
lady it was best for old folks like them to keep 
out of such air, “ And you, too, young woman,” 
addressing herself to me; “ you may get your death 
of cold; but Mat—it will do her good, and the 
young gentleman, too; I am obliged tohim.” So 
saying, she stepped behind us, and compelled us, 
as it were, to goin. This I was the more willing 
to do, as it enabled me to separate myself from the 
party without seeming rudeness. But, as I with- 
drew, the good woman held me by the sleeve, and 
told me it was always just so, and that she expected 
she should lose Matnow. I smiled acquiescence, 
though I saw small cause of apprehension. 

The homesick woman found no time thence- 
forward for the indulgence of her secret sorrow, 
so there was no need of my poor consolation. 

What town is this? Are we going to stop 
here? and for how long a time? asked one and 
another of the Captain, who leaned over the rail- 
ing giving orders to the “hands” below, in tones 
and terms that seemed to belie his good nature. 

We were arrived at Wheeling, and the bridge, 
swinging gracefully far above the bosom of the 
Ohio, tempted us ashore, that we might get a 
nearer view, and set foot upon the Buckeye soil 
once more. 

“Shall we have time?” we asked of the Cap- 
tain, as we passed. 

“T think so,” he said, at the same time smiling 
with a peculiar meaning; “ but if I should start, 
I will ring the bell for you.” 

Thus assured, we went below, and making our 
way through a party of miserable emigrants, who 
were scolding, nursing babies, and cooking in the 
intense heat, we were soon in the principal 
thoroughfare, and buying gingercakes. 

But this chapter is drawn out to a sufficient 
length, and I must reserve for another the story I 
intended to relate. 


PART IL 


Wheeling is an old, dingy city, presenting the 
appearance of having been deserted of the spirit 
of enterprise for the last fifty years; so half an 
hour’s trail through the dirty streets, and at a 
time when the intense heat had driven within 
doors all excepting the poor working people and 
the slaves, was quite sufficient to gratify curiosity 
in reference to the town itself, and we hastened, 
as fast as the enervating atmosphere would per- 
mit, toward the famous bridge. 

As we stepped upon the beautiful structure, 
the toll-gatherer, who sat leaning upon one of the 





“lofty columns with the buried base” that sup- 
port it, presented himself; and, putting my hand 
in my pocket, I discovered that I had “put no 
money in my purse,” except the trifle expended 
as related in the first chapter. 

The rest of the party were’in like predicament ; 
and I was obliged to confess to the man in wait- 
ing my penniless condition. “ You are strangers, 
I see,” he said ; and, on being told that we were, 
he very politely said that we were welcome 
to walk on the bridge as long as we chose, 
waving us forward, at the same time, with a 
degree of grace scarcely to be expected in a toll- 
gatherer. 

Far below us lay our little boat, silent as a 
dream; for most of the passengers were ashore. 
A constant lookout we kept for the getting up of 
steam ; and we almost feared to cross to the Ohio 
shore, lest the ringing of the signal bell should 
find us too far away. 

We ventured, however, and, barely setting 
foot upon the loved soil, returned with all con- 
venient speed. About midway of the bridge sat 
an old negro woman, under the shadow of a red 
cotton umbrella. She had around her sundry 
little packages of tobacco and cigars, which she 
importuned us to buy, stating that she did not 
entreat for herself, but for her good old Massa. 

I showed her my purse, in proof of inability to 
comply with her wish, and, to solace her disap- 
pointment, gave her some gingercakes, with 
which she seemed delighted, expressing her gra- 
titude in the following plaintively-sung words: 

“ 7 one, don’t be weary, weary, weary, 
y sister, don’t be weary in waiting on the Lord; 

A crown that’s all of glory, glory, glory, 

a 


A crown that’s all of glory shall be your sure re- 
ward.” 


Wha: vague and uncertain estimates we form 
of the happiness or misery of any one beyond 
ourselves! from such different sources are our 
pleasures derived. One man may find more 
joyance in felling the wild forest tree, and build- 
ing the rude habitation of the pioneer, than an- 
other in all the architectural elegances of refined 
civilization ;—one in gathering the laurel which 
with immortal beauty shall link century to cen- 
tury; another in the weird speculations of the 
mystic, and yet another in the cold and barren 
cell of the hermit. In our own bosoms there is 
no gauge wherewith we may measure any one, 
and say confidently, he is thus or so. 

The shelter of that red umbrella, and the gift 
of two or three gingercakes, in the mind of the 
negro woman, weighed well against the mono- 
tony of her little traffic and the burden of three- 
score years, and instead of pitying, I half envied 
her. 

The flower-crown resting on the brow of the pea- 
sant-girl as she brings home the goats for the milk- 
ing is lovelier and lighter than the jewels on the 
forehead of the heir of royalty; the cool draught 
which meets the lip of the thirsty traveller as he 
bends to the rustic fountain, imparts a more ex- 
quisite pleasure than the idler drains from his 
goblet of gold,—yet we turn from the door of the 
palace with a sigh, and under the starry roof of 
heaven walk with downcast eyes, as beneath the 
wing of a stormy affliction. O! the human heart 
is perverse, and when God’s fair world is full of 
sunshine, complains of the shadow which it seeks. 

But to take up again the thread of my story. 
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On reaching the boat, along which the slant 
rays of the low sun were now falling, I was ex- 
hausted with weariness, and troubled with vexa- 
tion at the tardiness of our progress. This feeling 
found utterance, when a kindly hand reached to 
assist me, and a good-humoured voice assured us 
that we were just back in time. I supposed the 
gentleman to be a fellow-traveller, and fellow- 
sufferer like myself; for mutual suffering had 
made us all acquainted. 

“Do you really think,” I said, “ the Captain has 
any intention of going forward to-night, or has he 
tied up for the autumn?’ I was adding some- 
thing about our being justified in mutiny, if kept 
stationary much longer, when the gentleman, 
laughing outright, said he was really sorry for the 
delay, and added, with gallantry which must 
have won upon the kindly feelings of any lady, 
“Especially so, madam, since made aware of 
your impatience; and I assure you, on my honour, 
that we shall go ahead in less than half an hour. 
We have been waiting for recruits,and here they 
come,” 

I had gradually become aware that I was talk- 
ing with the Captain himself, and I tried to offer 
some apology; for in my confusion, I could not 
remember precisely what I had said. He hurried 
away, but in the utmost good humour, and the 
puffing of the steam presently indicated the sin- 
cerity of his assurance. 

The recruits spoken of by the Captain were 
expected on the arrival of the evening coaches, 
which, just as he was speaking drew up at the 
door of the principal hotel, and in full view of 
our boat. 

All was now speedily in readiness, and our 
spirits revived as we glided away from shore and 
smoothly forward. The sunset, too, was beauti- 
ful; and as the deep orange burned into crimson, 
and faded off again into pearly gray, or leaden 
black, we walked backward and forward across 
the deck enjoying the fresh breeze, and the first 
really genial conversation we had had on the 
homeward route. Star after star swam out in 
the blue, or peered through rents of clouds, till the 
breeze, at first pleasantly refreshing, blew so chill 
as to require us to send below for shawls. But 
we should soon have been driven in by stress of 
weather, for the breeze was becoming decidedly 
stiff, had not the pilot opened the window of his 
house and offered us seats, where, as the reader 
knows, we had protection from the weather with 
the best possible view. 

The heartiness of our new friend’s manner, as 
he extended the hospitalities of his limited quar- 
ters, prepossessed me at once, and as I looked 
upon his bronzed and open countenance, and 
sunny blue eye, I could have been sworn he was 
a good and honest man. And as I seated my- 
self on the low bed, which he arranged in a sort 
of sofa for our use, I forgot my envy of the negro 
woman with her gingercakes and red umbrella. 

Verily, they are little things that make us happy, 
or miserable. And not the artificial splendours 
and artistic excellence of the opera have ever 
given me the genuine pleasure I felt in that 
homely retreat, watching the flitting shadows as 
they deepened and darkened into night, and listen- 
ing to the pilot’s hummed song, fragmentary and 
inartistic though it was. 

In discovery, even though it be a violet in the 
grass, or a bird’s-nest in some wayside bush, there 





is a peculiar thrill, a childish glow of enthusiasm, 
which every one must have felt, and I had now 
this added zest to the enjoyment I would other- 
wise have known. The linked sweetness kept 
stirring the waves of memory; but I could not 
tell from what fountain they came up, till, as the 
melody grew bolder and stronger, the full chorus 
came out about the starlight, a long time ago. 
The poet 


“Who could not sleep aright, 
That his eyes kept up too much light 
Under his eyelids for the night,” 


stood before me. O ye shades of dreams and 
phantoms, how ye vanished as I noted the chest- 
nut locks, inclined to curl under the forehead, in- 
deed, but closely clipped on the back of the head, 
the bronzed face, the mouth stained with tobacco, 
and the broken and blackened teeth ! 

Add to this, a shaggy blue overcoat, closely 
buttoned over a full chest, a pair of thick boots, 
and a hat that seemed to have braved the winters 
and rough weather of many years, and you have 
a tolerably fair picture of my poet. And yet you 
have, and can have no fair picture; for on reading 
the above, a soulless image presents itself, which 
is no more our hero, than the red muslin and 
green paper are the June rose. 

In various talk, commonplace enough as to 
subject, but so full of truthful simplicity and genial 
heartiness, as to be really refreshing, the time 
slid by, and the necessity, without the correspond- 
ing willingness of departure, made itself felt. 
And as our adieus were made, with invitations 
to renew our visit on the morrow, we knew them 
not to be the formal exchange of civilities, but 
felt utterances. Thereafter the little delays were 
less annoyance, and that journey from Wheeling 
to Cincinnati is among the freshest and most 
beautiful memories of my life. 

The pilot-house was our common sitting-room , 
and we scarcely left it, morning or evening, ex- 
cept for meals. Mr. Marsh, for that was the 
pilot’s name, was, as the reader may imagine, a 
plain, blunt man, knowing little or nothing of the 
conventional restrictions, or even of the polite 
usages of society ; but he had a soul full of intelli- 
gence and benevolence; and kindly intent seldom 
fails of pleasing, though polished elegance be 
wanting. 

He was, perhaps, a little more inquisitive than 
was altogether proper; but his curiosity was not 
of a mischievous or offensive character, so that 
one rather took pleasure in gratifying it. He soon 
learned where we had been, for what purpose, 
and whither we were bound. And then came 
the most interesting of all questions, whether we 
still walked in maiden meditation, fancy free. 

It is, perhaps, proper to state here that our in- 
tercourse had been rendered of a more familiar 
sort from the circumstance of Mr. Marsh’s hap- 
pening to know a Mr. Lawrence, who was, like 
himself, a steamboat pilot, whose brother resided 
in our neighbourhood, and was well known to 
us. True, neither of us knew the Mr. Lawrence 
of the other’s acquaintance, but together we knew 
the brothers, which fact greatly enlarged the area 
of our knowledge of each other, and facilitated 
our freedom of speech. 

To return to the interesting query ;—having 
been enlightened in reference to the state of 
blessedness in which we lived, moved, and had 
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our being, he proceeded to put us in possession of 
such portions of his own private history as he 
thought would interest and amuse us. 


He was of humble birth and parentage, being | 
the son of a small farmer in the vicinity of one of | 


the large seaport towns of the East, brought up to 
the calling of his father, and his education limited 
to the advantages of the district school, or rather 
embracing only half its advantages, he being only 
privileged to attend school in the winter, which 
term also embraced a round of duties at home, 
such as tending and milking the cows, hauling 
home the wood, cutting and splitting it afterward, 
making the fires, going once a week to town, 
which required a whole day from school, and 
doing all errands in the neighbourhood, which de- 
manded also an hour, or halfa day, now and then. 
Outside of this, for three months in the year, 
he had been privileged to devote to books,—that 
is, such as he could get; for it oftener chanced 
that they were such as were not, rather than such 
as were, desirable. So he grew into manhood. 

A beautiful morning it was, the morning of 
the last day of our journey. The mists lay dull 
and brown between the woods and the sky. 
Along the steep hills that stood against the river 
ran a low melancholy tone that told of fading and 
falling, and subdued our spirits into quiet, re- 
lieved, as we knew it was, by the dropping of 
nuts, and the merry laughter of boys as they 
shook the ripe fruit from the apple-boughs. Troops 
of rustic children now and then crossed the bor- 
dering valley that lay between the hills and the 
river, whose purpose was made known by the 
baskets on their arms, and the little carts they 
drew after them. 

Rough carts they were, and stealthily made, no 
doubt, hammers, boards, nails, and all having been 
procured without the knowledge of the rightful 
owners, and it may be that a Sabbath had been 
sometimes encroached upon for the accomplish- 
ment of the work. 

Merry parties they seemed, of girls and boys, 
from twelve years old to three or four; for now 
and then the head of an urchin peered from the 
rough boxes, that was yet too small to toddle alone. 

Matrons sat at the doors of their cottages, sew- 
ing or knitting, and dropping their work generally 
as we passed, puffing and blustering, as though 
of great importance to the world. 

The wood-choppers put down their axes, thrust 
their hands into their pockets, and standing erect 
on the logs upon which their blows had been 
telling, gazed eagerly, as though the passing of a 
boat were a new thing. Occasionally, some saucy 
or good-humoured youth waved his bright-coloured 
handkerchief or old hat from the shore, as though 
pleased with himself and the world. 

We had been looking on hill and valley, cot- 
tage and hamlet, in silence; for there are phases 
of feeling when we do not care much to talk; 
when words jar, as it were, on the quiet happi- 
ness of our musing. But a sudden exclamation 
of delight burst from my heart as a quick turn 
of the river brought us in full view of one of the 
prettiest nooks I ever beheld. 

The high hills, covered with a majestic growth 
of forest, seemed to have been shoved back by a 
mighty hand, leaving, at their base, a crescent 
shaped valley, completely hemmed in on three 
sides, and with the Ohio’s bordering belt of blue 
on the fourth. 


| Apples, red and golden, gleamed from the 
, young orchard trees; grapes hung ripe on the 
| vines; cattle fed in the valley pastures, and a 
flock of sheep and lambs straggled along the edge 
of the hills. But the most attractive feature, be- 
cause humanity was there, was the house, small 
and unpretending, yet looking the picture of com- 
fort and taste. 

The blue smoke curling from the kitchen chim- 
ney, and the going in that direction of a basket 
of apples on the arm of a stout negro lad, were 
so indicative of fresh-baked pies, and other home 
comforts, as to make me wish the pretty nook the 
terminus of my journey. 

The flowerpots ranged along the piazza; the 
two little boys seated there, in straw hats and 
clean white aprons, rolling melons across the floor, 
and the bright curtains at the windows, betokened 
a painstaking housewife. 

“ That is not merely a place where human be- 
ings are held together by force of circumstances, 
but a real home, I fancy,” said I, giving my 
thoughts expression, naturally turning to the pilot 
for some sort of response. I saw that he had 
turned half away from the wheel, and was look- 
ing towards the house with interest evidently 
deeper than mine. 

He hastily turned away as I spoke, perhaps 
that I might not see the moisture in his eyes, and 
for a moment applied his whole strength to the 
wheel, as though some peril lay before us—but 
all was smooth; and presently, drawing the back 
of his hand across his cheek, he said, with a smile 
breaking over his face, and in a tone of gaiety, 
“Would you like to hear a love-story ?” 

My reply was in the affirmative; for who does 
not like a love-story? and looking, part of the time 
backwards to us, and part forward as his profes- 
sion demanded, he related the following. I give 
his own words as nearly as I can remember. 

“ Twelve years ago,” he said, “1 was a pretty 
fair-looking boy. You smile, but remember the 
wear and tear of this sort of life, together with 
some brandy—though I don’t know as that has 
hurt me,—and a good deal of tobacco, for twelve 
years or so, must have their effect. I was then 
just turned of twenty, ignorant of myself and of 
the world, but fron. this very cause, bold and con- 
fident to a degree that surprises me now. I 
said I was fair-looking—the fair-looking of a 
rustic, | mean. I had seen nothing but the neigh- 
bouring farms and the city hard by. My dress 
was homespun ; but my curls,—they were not so 
clipt then,—were pretty, my eyes, the ladies told 
me, sparkling, my teeth good, and my com- 
plexion’ fair, with the fresh rosette-tinge peculiar 
to youth and health. To these advantages, I 
added a sort of easy manner of my own, such as 
comes of confidence and the unconsciousness that 
anybody has more grace than ourselves. 

“]T had always an inclination to serve others, 
whether I served myself or not, and I never went 
to market without having half a dozen errands to 
perform for other people. This made me a 
favourite with the persons whom I obliged, but 
it seriously displeased my father—for I was not in- 
debted to him for any of my generous impulses ; 
and one day, coming home later than usual, on 
account of one of my frequent detentions, I was 
seriously questioned—angrily reproved, in fact. 
I was expected home in season to plough a little 
piece of ground, but I came too late, and a heavy 
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shower during the afternoon had rendered it im- 
practicable for a day or two tocome. This, and 
the suspicion of my cause of delay, induced the 
angry rencontre I speak of. 

“ What did keep you so long?” said my father, 
after having said repeatedly that he knew. I 
was dripping wet, and hungry. The fire was 
nearly dead, and I saw no signs of supper, so that 
I was in no very good humour, and evasively re- 
plied to my father’s question. This was provok- 
ing certainly, and I was told that I had been 
taken care of for nineteen years, and that if I 
intended to continue my perverse and headstrong 
course, I might shift for myself, soon as I chose. 

“T began to recount what I had done, and what 
had been done for me, and came to the conclusion 
that I had donea great deal fora little. I neither 
cried, nor sighed, nor appeared dissatisfied,—in 
fact, I did not feel very much so. My father 
thinks he can do better without me, thought I, 
and I think I can do as well for myself, sol will 
leave the old place without hard thoughts or delay. 

“That night I gathered together my earthly ef- 
fects—a sorry little bundle, in fact—and when 
I presented myself before my mother, and with 
a look of anguish I shall never forget, she said— 
‘Why, John, what in the world are you going to 
do? there was some unsteadiness in my voice 
as I replied that I had been advised to shift for 
myself, and was going to try. 

“| then said, ‘ good-bye,’ hurriedly, and without 
looking towards her, and before she could recover 
from her surprise, was outside the door and gone. 
The great house-dog that had been my constant 
companion for years, lay at the gate, and as I 
passed out, lifted his head from between his paws 
and whined, consciously, as it seemed to me. I 
pushed him roughly aside with my foot, and 
without word or sign; but as I turned to latch 
the gate, he arose and fixing his eyes full on my 
face, licked my hand. The sun was just rising, 
and my father, who had long depended on my 
services, had gone forth as though the dependence 
were gone now, and was dealing out hay to the 
cattle with all the alacrity of youth. 

“T felt some misgivings when he ceased his 
work and looked at me earnestly, and sorrowfully 
as I fancied, but I kept on. 

“T could not bear to be reproved as a boy, for I 
had thought myself a man since sixteen, and had 
been so regarded, especially by the ladies. 

“ The great man of our neighbourhood was Cap- 
tain Miller; that is, he was a man of wealth— 
rode in a fine carriage, and did not work with 
his hands. He had a daughter of sixteen whom 
I had chanced to see once or twice, and whom I 
regarded as the moth does the star. She was a 
chubby, rosy-cheeked, hazel-eyed damsel, with a 
laughter-loving countenance, and curls a great 
deal longer and smoother than my own. None 
of the country girls about thought of visiting Mary 
Miller, not that she placed any barrier between 
them, but her dress, education, and manners were 
so different from theirs that they felt restrained 
and uncomfortable in her presence. 

“I did not share their feeling precisely. I re- 
garded her as far from me, but not above me. 

“On my way to market the day previous tomy 
leaving home, Captain Miller had accosted and 
requested me to make some inquiry in reference 
to hiring a man to assist him, as he said, on the 
farm, as a sort of general worker and overseer. 
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“ The search detained me, and the consequence 
was, I was now, with my budget, on the way to 
his house, intending to offer my own services. 
To make the story short, I did so, and was re- 
ceived and installed as Captain Miller’s head 
man. They were democratic, and I ate at the 
table and sat with the family, when I was in 
time, but my position was well understood. Mary, 
I soon learned to think not only the prettiest, but 
the most charming girl in the world. 

“We became friends at once. I saddled her 
pony every day, and often assisted her in the 
flower-beds, and did many little services, fcr 
which she made return by coming to the kitchen- 
garden sometimes ; where, to confess the truth, she 
did little but talk. Sometimes, too, she tried on 
her sun-bonnet, and came into the hay-field, pro- 
fessedly as a gleaner. 

“At first, she called me John; afterwards, 
Johnny ; and I learned to say Mary, when no one 
heard me. 

“Captain Miller liked me much—that is, he 
thought me a good fellow that he would not like 
to part with, and the possibility of my being re- 
garded differently by Mary was never thought of; 
and the freedom of our intercourse was never 
restricted in the least. The summer went by, 
and it was lateautumn. Mary and I had planted 
flowers together, and seen them bloom. We 
gathered apples and nuts, and, in fact, fallen in 
love with each other. 

One day, I chanced to find, in a sheltered nook, 
some beautiful wild-flowers, and brought them 
home, as I always did everything, to Mary. I had 
just stuck them in her hair, and she looked so be- 
witchingly pretty, how could I help putting my 
arm around her neck and kissing her? At any 
rate I did it, and was startled by a quick rap on 
the window behind me. I looked round, and 
saw the Captain, looking all the terrors of offended 
dignity. 

“The summons was intended for Mary, and 
with cheeks in which the lilies and roses blent 
confusedly, she obeyed, without lifting her eyes 
to mine. 

“ All day, I kept busily employed, and as the 
dining-hour approached I felt a vague appre- 
hension and a dread which I had never felt be- 
fore; nevertheless, I presented myself as usual. 
The accustomed place was not there, and I was 
told that I would dine with the other servants in 
the kitchen. 

“¢ You mean to say, sir, I replied with some 
dignity, ‘I think, that such is your will, but un- 
derstand, your will is not my law.’ So saying, I 
left the room, but not without having seen the 
tearful eyes and pale cheeks of Mary. 

“T seated myself on an overthrown bee-hive, 
in the full sunshine, to collect my thoughts and 
build some plan for the future—for I foresaw that 
my stay here must terminate. 

“In about an hour Captain Miller joined me, 
and saying that after the arrogance I had added 
to my indiscretion, I must be aware that any con- 
nexion or intercourse between us was not to be 
thought of, paid me my dues, and was turning 
away, when I asked him to stay for a moment. 

“] then told him that he had more money than 
I, and was called Captain Miller, but that he had 
neither more manhood nor more soul; that I 
stood on no lower grade of humanity than him- 
seif; that the world was wide enough, andI was 
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quite as willing to leave him as he was to leave 
me. I then, more to provoke him than anything 
else, told him that I had that morning kissed his 
daughter, but that I loved her long before, and 
was loved again. 

“ He was making some enraged reply ; but, with- 
out waiting to hear, I politely and mildly bade 
him farewell. 

“T went to the room I had been accustomed to 
call mine, and began to gather up my effects, and 
to arrange them into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, at the same time endeavouring to determine 
what course I should take. I wished to go where 
I had not been heard of, well knowing what re- 
ports would be afloat concerning me, yet I could 
not bear to give up all hope of ever seeing my 
dear Mary,—never thinking how useless it must 
prove, in fact, not thinking of the result at all, I 
only felt, just then, that I must sometimes see her, 
or die. 

“ My preparations were soon completed, yet I 
delayed departure, in the vague hope that, by 
some happy chance, I might see her; so, hoping 
and fearing, the twilight went by. A gusty, damp 
wind came up from the woods, and the leaden 
clouds that had been floating about the sky 
knitted themselves together,—a stormy night was 
coming on, and to gain the shelter of the next 
village, I must go. 

“ Mary had tapped on my door a thousand times 
to say this or that required my attention; but to- 
night she came not. She might, at least, have 
said farewell, I thought; but, perhaps, the odious 
light in which her father has placed me has 
already cured her of her folly. The time grew 
later, and the rain was evidently near at hand, 
and building my weakness into as much strength 
as I could, on the basis of Mary’s scorn and deser- 
tion at the first word said to disparage me, I 
hastily extinguished the lamp, took up my bundle, 
and left the house with a sadder heart than I had 
ever before known. As I closed the gate, I looked 
toward the room which was Mary’s; the light 
streamed brightly, but the curtains were down, 
and no hand put them aside. ‘Be it so,’ I said, 
though I did not feel it, and without turning again, 
walked quickly forward, for a slow, drizzling 
rain blew against my face. 

“ When I walked to the village, I usually took a 
path which led through a meadow, crossed a 
deep ravine, and struck into the main road about 
half a mile from the house. This path I took to- 
night. 

“ Along the ravine spoken of, ran a low hedge of 
beech, sassafras, and elm, closely twined to- 
gether, and overrun in many places with wild 
grape, ivies, and other vines, forming arbours so 
thickly matted as to protect from shine or shower. 
I walked fast, neither whistling nor singing, and 
was soon at the hedge; everywhere there was 
darkness; but here midnight blackness prevailed, 
and, I confess, though my nerves are naturally 
strong enough, to being a little startled when, from 
the densest gloom, a voice called to me, 

“* Johnny, won't you stop ? 

“For a moment, I stood still and listened; but 
when the question was repeated, I knew the 
voice, though lower and more tremulous than I 
had ever heard it. 

“* Mary, dear Mary, what are you doing here, 
and where are you” 

“ She came from the shelter of one of the bowers 
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I told you of, and taking my hand in hers, led me 
to the log seat, where, for an hour, she had been 
waiting. 

“¢] knew you would come this way,’ she said; 
‘I knew I should see you,’ and she spoke with 
as much earnestness as though she had gained all 
she lived for. 

“JT put my arms around her, and held her 
close,—closer than I had ever done before; the 
rain pattered on the leaves overhead, and the 
wind rustled the dying leaves, and sighed; but 
Mary was wrapt in a cloak with a close hood 
over her head, and for myself I did not care. 

“* Then you are really going?’ she said, at last. 

“] said there was nothing else I could do. 

“She then inquired whether I would go far,— 
so far that we should never meet again. 

“T hardly knew what I should do; I was a 
ee, friendless youth, I said, caring little where 

went, or what should be my destiny, and I con- 
cluded with saying we should probably never 
meet. 

** Johnny, I thought you loved me!’ and her 
tone was so reproachful and sad that my voice 
trembled a little as I replied that she knew my 
love was more than I could speak. 

“* Then,’ she said, with strength and decision, 
‘I will go with you.’ 

“IT was in raptures; where we should go, or 
what we should do, I did not think. Mary was 
the dearest, most generous, and best girl in the 
world, and with her I was equal to any chance. 

“T told her all this mingled with more kisses than 
I can stop to number, and pictured the sweet home 
we should have somewhere. Much more I said, 
that, with riper years and more judgment, I would 
not have said; for I now feel that 1 should have 
told her the immense sacrifice she proposed, 
stating frankly my obscurity, and poverty, and 
friendlessness, and her wealth and position, and 
not have taken advantage so willingly, so eagerly 
of a young girl’s first impulsive love. But,” he 
added, after a moment, “I did, and, thank God, 
she has never regretted it. 

“Dear Mary,” he said; “I wished her a thou- 
sand blessings as we passed the cottage you ad- 
mired so much; for that is our home, and she is 
the mother of the two boys in the white aprons.” 


“ And they are gone; ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm.” 


“ What do you say?” asked my friend, turning 
from the wheel. 

“Only quoting some poetry,” I replied, “ appli- 
cable to your flight.” 

“There was poetry in that, and love, too,” he 
said, with enthusiasm; “and if ever, in a petu- 
lant mood, I would have said a harsh, or unkind 
word, I thought of how she left home, and friends, 
and everything, trusting all to my honesty and 
love, and stole away through that midnight storm. 

“Do you see that cloud of smoke?” he asked, 
in a gayer tone; “that hangs over Cincinnati. In 
an hour, I shall be free, and shall take the first 
boat for home, you may be assured.” 

An hour afterwards we shook hands, have 
never met since, and, probably, never shall; but 
I often think of his good, honest face, and gene- 
rous, noble nature. 

I wish there were no men in the higher posi- 
tions of the world whose principles are meaner 
and narrower. 


THINKING ALOUD; 


OR, SUGGESTIONS AND GLIMPSES, 


BY JOHN NEAL 


SuaGEsTiIons and glimpses! mighty fine, to be 
sure! But suggestions and glimpses of what, pray ? 

Judge for yourself, my friend,—I. beg your 
pardon, my most particular friend—after you 
have heard me through. Be patient and. hopeful, 
and who knows but you may be set a-thinking 
for yourself—such things have happened—and 
get a very tolerable pennyworth for your outlay 
at last, however unpromising the investment may 
now appear. Not only grains of gold, but dia- 
monds and rubies have been found, hitherto, in 
unwashed ore. The earth is continually enriched 
by refuse and rubbish; and so are men, if they 
but labour diligently and wisely. A fortune has 
been realized from the ashes of a blacksmith’s 
forge ; and the accumulated waste of a century has 
become at last a princely inheritance for the 
children of those who had impoverished them- 
selves by going too deeply into the bowels of the 
earth. 

Go to work, therefore ; but go to work for your- 
self, and within yourself, and not by sinking new 
shafts, nor digging new pits, nor turning new 
rivers; but with sieves and rakes, and fingers 
and toes, and cradles—for they do the sifting 
while you are asleep—and go to work, not many 
a fathom deep, I pray you, but on the surface, 
and among what you have heretofore regarded 
as the worthless rubbish of your life—encumbering 
your path, and choking your way to happiness. 
A little patient searching and sifting, here and 
there, among the ashes of the past—a little raking 
over, and careful fingering of the heaps that lie 
piled up about the mouth of that opening you 
have made into the underneath treasure-house, 
where, it may be, that your soul has been labour- 
ing, and toiling, and trembling, year after year— 
like a prisoned giant with a fire in his bones— 
may be worth more to you than all you are look- 
ing after, or hoping for, from the darkness below. 

Search yourself, and search for yourself. Turn 
your eyes inward. It may be that you will need 
help; and, if so, and you feel that need and ac- 
knowledge it, help you will certainly have— 
abundant help; and strength, and comfort, also. 

Why not ransack your long-forgotten treasures 
of thought and experience? You have had your 
trials and your escapes; your disappointments 
and your blessings; your sorrows and your con- 
solations. Are they all forgotten?—put aside in 
the lumber-garret of your memory, never to be 
thought of again, till there is nothing to be hoped 
from thinking of them‘%—never to be brought 
forth from the unvisited store-house, and treasure- 
house, where lie things new and old, for which 
you are to be accountable hereafter? It may be 
that these long-hoarded, and well-nigh forgotten 
thoughts, or disappointed hopes, or humbling 
transgressions, are the talents which you have 
unwittingly buried in a napkin, together with 
many a golden opportunity, which, neglected or 
overlooked, is lost—and lost forever. Do you not 
know that we learn as much by our failures, as 
by our triumphs*—that mourning may be more 
profitable than joy ?—and that both are to be re- 
membered, else what are we living for, and how 
are the wise to be distinguished from the foolish, 





if not by experience, and by the memory of what 
others overlooked, or forgot ? 

You are, undoubtedly, on very good terms with 
yourself,—some are,—and fully persuaded, per- 
haps, that you understand the outlines, at least, 
if not all the distinguishing features of your own 
character, and that you really do know something, 
if not more, of all the mysterious operations of 
your own mind ; but, maybe, you are mistaken,— 
others are,—and, maybe, if the whole truth were 
known, you are not on speaking terms with your- 
self. 

Would you like to be satisfied? Are you man 
enough, or woman enough, to put yourself on 
trial? If so, just answer me this one question. 
Take your own time; weigh it well; I'm in no 
hurry. The business will keep. All I want is 
the simple truth, according to the best of your 
knowledge and belief; and that, for your own 
sake, and for the sake of what may follow here- 
after, should we become better acquainted. You 
believe, perhaps, that we think in words; that 
all our ideas come to us clothed in language ; and 
you have high anthority—that of John Locke 
himself—to justify your belief. And though I do 
not—for we are always thinking what we have 
no language to express, and we do absolutely 
know what we cannot possibly communicate by 
language—as where we know a man by his cough 
or step, or distinguish one voice from another, or 
the handwriting of A. or B. from that of all other 
persons—yet will I put the question as if I did, 
that you may have nothing to complain of. 

Did you ever allow your pen to write, or your 
tongue to utter, your very first thoughts, in their very 
first language, upon any subject, in all your life? 

Don’t be angry. I care not how frank you are, 
how earnest, how unpremeditated, nor how truth- 
ful. I propound the question seriously, and with 
all reverence, that I may the sooner bring you 
acquainted with yourself. 

Are you not aware that what we call “first 
impressions,” are always last impressions? Think 
for a moment, my friend, is it‘not so? 

Your very first thoughts, I have said, are they 
ever published or uttered, I pray you, without 
change or qualification, bettering or beautifying, 
just as they sprung up like wild flowers in a new 
soil, or filtered through your mind like oozing 
silver, or drifted over it, slowly and pleasantly, 
hour after hour, like changeable clouds over a 
summer landscape; or worked themselves up— 
here, with outspread wings, and there, with hands 
and feet, like Milton’s bad angels, through the 
roaring darkness or tempestuous brightness of the 
great void where they originated—up, up, into the 
light of day, and song, and speech ? 

I do not ask if you always weigh the words 
you utter at the time they go forth, nor whether 
you always think twice before you speak once ; 
for if you did you would never speak at all. But 
whether you ever speak the truth as it first comes 
to you, in the very language that first occurs? 
Weigh well your answer. If you are aconscien- 
tious man, you will cast about for escape rather 
than acknowledge what you dare not deny. 
Children and fools speak the truth—do you? 
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I say you do not, and cannot; that what you 
eall your first thoughts are always your last 
thoughts; that beyond a cry of pain or pleasure, 
a brief, passionate word or two, like, “How 
strange!” or “ How beautiful!” there is no possi- 
bility of saying what we think before it changes. 
We cannot speak fast enough, and, of course, 
cannot write fast enough to signify a thought 
before it is modified, or tempered, or supplanted 
by another. Substantial truth, we may be able 
to record, or utter, if we desire to do so; but never 
that very truth just as it sprang forth in golden 
panoply complete, like Minerva from the forehead 
of Jupiter himself, do what we may. Our first 
thoughts — whence were they? Whence are 
they? And our last thoughts—before we can give 
breath and life to them, they belong to the past, 
and are superseded by others! 

You are puzzled, perhaps, and astonished to 
find, upon a rigorous examination of yourself, 
that you never speak the simple truth as if it were 
always uppermost in your thoughts, and waiting 
to flash forth whenever you opened your mouth; 
and that, even where you talk with the least of 
premeditation—where every thought seems, both 
to yourself and others, to be instantaneous and 
self-generated and self-acting, not so much, per- 
haps, like the glittering spears that dazzle and 
affright us, when the great clouds come together 
for counsel from above; not so much like the 
shifting splendours we see in that wondrous 
manifestation of intellectual power—the tourna- 
ment of unpremeditated conversation or brisk 
debate—where the g'ove is flung at full speed 
and instantly taken up on the point of a lance, 
and the foremost champions of the age pair off, 
with labouring hearts and flashing eyes, and tilt 
against each other in play, with weapons, if not 
so ponderous or deadly as in actual warfare, to 
the full as pointed, and often sharper; but more 
like the summer lightning, or the shuttles that 
fly hither and thither among the fringes, and 
along the lower boundaries of the western sky, 
weaving their warp and woof—a glowing net- 
work, overshot with gold—as if they carried the 
raw material with them and spun it on the way. 

I do not inquire about such unpremeditated 
conversation, nor about the speeches that are 
called so; for you and I both know that in sober 
strictness no such thing as unpremeditated con- 
versation ever did or ever will happens that a 
speech altogether spontaneous, a single phrase, 
indeed, or thought, or word, perhaps, beyond a 
simple outcry or exclamation, however hastily 
uttered, or sudden, or startling, would be, if exa- 
mined, about as wonderful as the gift of tongues. 
As well might one be supposed to speak in a 
language he had never learned as to utter a 
thought he was not already familiar with. 

Do you always think twice before you speak 
once? If so, the wonder is that you ever speak 
at all; atany rate, you are certainly never unpre- 
meditated, never spontaneous. 

Give a young writer or. talker time enough, 
and he is quite sure to spoil every first thought 
he began with. And the more time he has, the 
more certain he is to spoil it, and write or talk un- 
naturally. If a logical demonstration be required, 
or a poem, or an essay, he must do this, I acknow- 
ledge, in other words ; he must do it up (according 
to Dr. Blair, Allison, and other rhetoricians), in 











or in what is called the language of books; a 
language that no mortal man ever did or ever 
will talk, any more than he would talk the Para- 
dise Lost, or portions of Cicero, Demosthenes, or 
the Spectator ; and if he did, who would ever con- 
sent to listen to him, if he could help it? That 
“old man eloquent,” Coleridge, and that other 
huge logomachist, Carlysle, neither of whom was 
ever understood, perhaps, by anybody, upon 
any subject, are good illustrations of this greatly 
abused power. Talking is talking, it is not de- 
claiming nor dreaming aloud toa set of gaping 
wonderers, pretending to be delighted with what 
no two of the whole would agree upon the mean- 
ing of; nor is it saying all that can be said upon 
a subject in the fewest possible words. If mottoes, 
axioms, and proverbs were to take the place of 
conversation, talking,—what would become of us! 

Let us never try to persuade ourselves, there- 
fore, that he who goes about the world, muttering 
thunders over the tea-table, or blowing a trumpet, 
like a stage-coachman among the mountains, for 
the echoes to put into English, is a talker, any 
more than he, the sententious blockhead, who, 
following in the wake of Poor Richard or Sancho 
Panza, should say all he had to say in apothegms, 

—hit or miss. Take my word for it, neighbour, 
the best of such wisdom would be very tiresome 
to all, and especially to the wise; for they are not 
always upon their good behaviour, and some- 
times enjoy a dish of honest, unpretending chat, 
as they do their dressing-gown and slippers, or a 
gulp of fresh air, and are the very men to relish 
a waste of time with a little refreshing nonsense, 
now and then, as they do the playfulness of chil- 
dren,—provided, only, that it be unpremeditated 
nonsense. 

No, no; people may talk about talking as a 
waste of time:—it is no such thing; it is the 
appointed aliment of our social being; and they 
may depend upon it, as a truth never to be 
seriously questioned, that we are put here to 
enjoy life, sometimes, in our own way, like the 
birds and butterflies ; and that innocent trifling is 
proper and wholesome. We are too wise, and 
much too worldly, and too knowing by half :—as 
the children about us, and the simple-minded, 
—whom we might influence, if we would, by 
our gentleness and playfulness, instead of scaring 
them away,—know to their sorrow; and not to 
their sorrow only, but to our reproach. If you 
doubt, ask a young mother to try a little of your 
dictionary talk upon the prattler in her lap, ora 
page or two of your classical English; and, my 
life on it, she will have to ring for the nurse, and 
have him put to sleep in the old-fashioned way. 

After all, perhaps, the difference between the 
freest of thinking chatterers and the slowest of 
thoughtful talkers or writers, is not so much a 
difference of originating power, as of memory, or 
temperament, of heedlessness, or sprightliness, or 
rapidity of combination, or what is called a con- 
stitutional vivacity. 

Edward Everett and Rufus Choate, Esquires,— 
according to our American peerage,—learn their 
speeches by heart, before they are pronounced in 
public, just as Marcus Tullius Cicero and 
Demosthenes, Esquires, did theirs, before they 
were acted in public. But then, what our Ameri- 
cans did in a day or two at the most, perhaps, 





some one of the deadest of all our dead languages, 





and by merely reducing their thoughts to writing, 
the Greek and the Roman were whole months, if 
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not years, in elaborating and illustrating; here 
by rehearsals in a chamber figured with Mnemo- 
nics, and there, as a matter of simple fact, 
before a polished mirror. 

And this, while Governor Hill, and General 
Cushing,—two other titled republicans, and both 
Honourables, of course,—were not only obliged 
to write their speeches, but to read them over 
aloud to their brethren of the House and Senate- 
chamber, for want of memory—or something else. 

Others, again, speak from notes; and, having 
elaborated a few ornaments, and arranged a few 
leading points, leave the rest to chance, and are 
called spontaneous, or unpremeditating, or ex- 
tempore speakers. What nonsense! 

That whole scene of Banquo’s ghost, between 
Webster and Hayne, having about as much to 
do with the subject under consideration as the 
tumbling of a clown in the circus, and being, on 
the whole, just about as much to the credit of the 
parties; and that other passage about the British 
morning drum following the sun round the earth 
with a perpetual salutation, borrowed (without 
leave) by Mr. Webster, from the old saying that 
upon the dominions of Great Britain the sun 
never sets, and worked over by him, while 
travelling through New Hampshire,—may be 
mentioned among the celebrated examples of 
unpremeditated eloquence. Fudge! If these 
ponderous thinkers—who forge their jewels in a 
blacksmith’s shop, out of any ore that may happen 
to lie in their way, and go into battle, not like 
the young Spartans, more lightly armed than if 
they were exercising in the Gymnasium, but so 
heavily armed as to be unmanageable—had in 
themselves but one single pinch of the burning 
ore of poetry to every wheelbarrow-load of earth, 
or so much of that subterranean sunshine which 
kindles with spontaneous combustion if true 
genius but breathe upon it in passing, as would 
set fire to a bit of ragged newspaper, they would 
be ashamed of adulterating, pilfering, and coun- 
terfeiting, as they do. Why should he who hath 
perpetual access to the laboratory where the con- 
stellations were smelted care about the gold upon 
a butterfly’s wing? Men of Titanic proportions, 
—with pants of brass, if not with feet of clay,— 
with hearts of iron, if not with souls of fire,— 
why should they spatter their ponderous harness 
with leaf-gold? or why should the Olympian 
Jove burn his fingers with artificial fireworks? 

And now, to the question. You have heard 
orators; and you have seen something of spon- 
taneous debate-——many an outburst, perhaps, 
which you believed at the time to be unpre- 
meditated. My word for it, however, if the 
truth were known, that you never heard—I will 
not say an unpremeditated speech, but—an un- 
premeditated phrase, in all your life. 

Would it be possible, think you, for any human 
being to record his thoughts upon any subject, as 
they arose, and as fast as they arose?—in other 
words, with absolute truthfulness, and just as 
they came uppermost,—no matter how, no matter 
whence. And, if it were possible, would he be 
willing to have that record pass under the eyes of 
the dearest friend he might have on earth? Ask 
yourself. And:I leave you to answer the question 
at your leisure. But, I beseech you, do not deceive 
yourself. I care not how good you are, how wise, 
nor how watchful. You dare not do it. 


Did you ever try to think on paper? In other 
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words (for I foresee that we are to become well 
acquainted before we part; I cannot bear to give 
you up; I am very anxious to be well under- 
stood, that you may be enabled to satisfy your- 
self, in your own way, and at your leisure, after 
I have done with you),—in other words, then, 
but full of boding significance, Would you like to 
be overheard talking to yourself? 

Would not a swarthy glow flush over your 
forehead,—as if your cloak had swept the ashes 
from a long-forgotten forge, in passing,—should 
you happen to hear a retreating step, or a door 
shutting softly, just after you had been holding 
counsel with yourself, not upon a matter of life 
and death, not on a question lying very near 
your heart, nor while trying to persuade yourself 
into a new coat, with the tailor’s bill before you, 
but upon some sort of every-day matter, as, for 
example, the weather, your liabilities to your 
fellow-man, or your abundant cause for thank ful- 
ness that you had never been found out or, mayhap, 
that you are not altogether such a man as your 
next-door neighbour, it may be, whom you do not 
believe to be (but that’s between ourselves) any 
better than he should be, with all his sanctimo- 
nious pretensions. 

And now for another step. Although you, 
yourself, would not like to be overheard, even at 
prayer, would you not like to overhear another 
talking to himself*—honestly, I mean, and not as 
a willing listener, nor by design, but accidentally, 
and after having done all that you could, con- 
scientiously, to show that you were wide awake, 
and within earshot. And, if you must overhear, 
in spite of yourself, would it matter much to you 
what you heard, or who the party was,—whether 
a thief, or a politician, a hypocrite, or a murderer, 
a male coquette rehearsing his experience, or a 
devout man holding counsel with Jehovah,—pro- 
vided there was no doubt on your mind that he 
was really and truly talking to himself, and to 
nobody else. And upon this point there need be 
no room for doubt; for a soliloguy—off the stage 
—proves itself. No mortal ever misunderstood 
the tones of another, while honestly and truly 
talking to himself, or thinking aloud. 

Yet more. Would you not like a peep into the 
innermost chamber of another’s mind,—no matter 
whose,—anybody’s,—if quite sure it is the inner- 
most chamber, however scantily furnished it may 
be, and whether an upper or a lower chamber? 

Would you not like to watch the delicate and 
beautiful machinery in play, as the faint and far- 
off suggestion, originating we know not how nor 
where, becomes, by little and little, as the move- 
ment is propagated from wheel to wheel and 
from link to link, a manifestation? If so, bear 
with me. I propose to talk with you on paper,— 
to think aloud, if possible——and to record such 
of my thoughts, for half an hour, as I may be 
able to arrest, while they are hurrying athwart the 
field of vision, provided only that they have some 
sort of connexion with each other, and have, 
withal, a common tendency. 

The talking man is the extempore man; the 
writer, at best, only a premeditated man. The 
gift of the gab—what is it? Ask the women 
and children about you. It is often a consti- 
tutional predisposition, or ailment,—a something 
that cannot be helped. But to talk is one thing; 
to talk well, another. Talking is a sort of well- 


bred pastime; it is not so much a trifling, as a 
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refreshing, like a romp through the grass, or a 
gallop along the sea-beach with the wind in your 
teeth and the spray flashing over you. It exhila- 
rates, cheers, betters. Very sensible people are 
very tiresome—always, in conversation, generally, 
on paper. Dr. Johnson had to be lashed over by 
poor Boswell, and all the plums picked out, to 
make him endurable. But Leigh Hunt, now,—Il 
wish I had written “ bones,” instead of “ plums,” 
—a half hour spent with him in genial household 
chat—why, you are full of sunshine for the day. 
The “warm soul” has entered into you,not by 
the “ beakerful,”’—about which poor Byron was 
(or, rather, pretended to be) so sadly at a.loss,— 
but more as if the gifted West-Indian elaborated 
his own atmosphere at will, and walked in the 
midst of it. 

Speaking of New Englanders, what the plague 
do other people know of them? Just nothing at 
all. They are seldom or never good talkers, 
They talk abundantly, to be sure. They orate, 
and they “ pour forth’ by the chapter, and hour 
after hour, sometimes without stopping to breathe, 
or looking about them to see if they are under- 
stood, or you followed well, like the late Mr. 
Justice Story; but they are seldom spirited, na- 
tural, and fair talkers, with the coquettishness, and 
playfulness, and capriciousness of the truly gifted 
in that way,—ready for any subject, anywhere, 
and at all times, and willing to treat it as it may 
come up, to meet every adversary half-way, and 
give him the choice of weapons. 

The native Yankee is a religious animal. 
Whatever he may do, or say—take my word for 
it—he can never dispossess himself of that ele- 
ment in his character; but wanting constitutional 
vivacity, sprightliness, and resource, he never 
trusts himself upon a serious question among 
strangers, without betraying a lamentable want 
of that which, without being flippancy, is near 
akin to it; hence, of al] mankind,—after a Scotch- 
man, or a well-bred, prosy Englishman,—a con- 
scientious Yankee is the most tiresome and trying 
in a mixed company. With the best intentions, 
and great worth of character, and high purpose, 
—with knowledge, learning, and eloquence, and 
great reasoning power—such as it is—a native 
Yankee is quite sure to make his own private 
opinions unpalatable to everybody not of the same 
opinion to begin with. He is intolerant, unchari- 
table, unhappy, unyielding. And why? Simply 
because, forty-nine times out of fifty, he has no 
small change about him for travelling expenses, 
or never of the current coin; he cannot trifle 
gracefully, knows nothing of repartee (though he 
is often guilty of a pun, or a dismal joke), and is 
almost always too late even with a story, which 
he is quite sure to spoil in the telling, if it ever 
was good for anything. 

And then, the Yankee dialect! how little is 
known of it even by the Yankees themselves! 
Men who are in the habit of talking a gibberish, 
never to be heard out of New England,—though 
they never write it, nor ever saw it written, per- 
haps,—cannot be persuaded that such New Eng- 
landisms ever pass their lips—There! I have done 
my best. And yet I have been obliged to let go 
three-fourths of all the hurrying thoughts that 
have swept by me, like swift shadows over a 
lighted mirror, before they could be secured,—to 
lose a large part of those I most wanted to serve 
up hot, with the tail-feathers on, and to utter the 
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record of their transmigration ;—here, by inserting 
a whole phrase which had escaped me, like a 
drop of quicksilver when you pinch it, all the 
sooner and further for my earnestness ; and there, 
by changing two or three words, which went by 
me at full speed, all in a heap together, like 
routed cavalry, and had to be brought down with 
a long shot. 

People who read newspapers and story-books, 
and who, for that very reason, think newspapers 
and story-books, just as he who drinks beer thinks 
beer, according to Johnson,—or, just as poor Byron 
wrote gin after awhile,—have a sort of a notion, 
such as it is, that your unadulterated Yankee 
speech is very easily counterfeited. But they are 
very much mistaken. Of all those who pretend 
to write or speak it, on the stage or off, including 
Matthews, Hackett, Hill, Major Jack Downing, 
and Sam Slick, with all their imitators and fol- 
lowers, there is not one, perhaps, who does not 
sin against the simple truth at every step, nor one 
who does not mistake the wretched slang of story- 
tellers, or low newspapers, or miserable farces, 
for the characteristics of our New England speech, 
believing in words that never fell from the lips 
of a native New Englander, off the stage, nor 
one who does not overlook some of their distin- 
guishing every-day phrases. 

A Yankee never says, “I thought as how ;” nor 
“T baint;” nor “we be;” nor “they is:” though 
he will say, “they was,” and “them is,” “ them’s 
my sentiments,” for example, which, by the way, 
is a downright John Bullism. So, too, he will 
say, “them air,” for “they are,”—as “them are 
your’n, ain’t they?” And, not long ago, he would 
say, his’n, her’n, or their’n, for his, hers, and theirs ; 
but most of these very phrases are not charae 
teristic of the New Englander—by which I mean, 
that while but very few native New Englanders 
ever use them, others, who are not New Eng- 
landers, native or adopted, use them also. Part are 
Irish, part Scotch, part French, and part German. 

But most of our natives will say, eenjest, eena- 
most, or whole tote (probably from tou), in this 
way, “I’m eenjest tired to death ;” and people of 
education will say, “ I’m eenamost sick” of a thing ; 
“ An there they go, now, the whole tole of ’em ;” 
“He’s a leetle, chunky feller,’ a “leetle, taunty 
feller,” or “a meechin feller ;”’ but he will never 
say, thow beest, whatever he may think, as they do 
in the mother country. 

The following phrases, and forms of speech, 
are continually heard among us. “I’ve hearn 
tell o’ sech o’ thing.” “Do.you want to use me 
thisevenin’?” “I didn’t know but what you was 
gwyin to be married, and I should like to fiddle 
for ye, if you ain’t engaged nobody else you like 
better ; all the same to me; only thought I’d men- 
tion it; do no harm, you know.” But much of all 
this cannot be regarded as characteristic. A na- 
tive never says, you know, till he has been cor- 
rupted by his English brethren, but you see (vous 
voyez, or voyez-vous). But, having been laughed 
out of his Christian name, he mistakes the bas 
tard English of the cockneys and popinjays of the 
mother country, for the hearty, old-fashioned, 
wholesome, juicy English of his forefathers. 
Hence, having been abroad, just ‘long enough to 
cast his tail-feathers, and get scorched into a re- 
semblance of what he sees in the print-shops, he 
throws aside that fine old English word guess, and 
substitutes for it all sorts of wretched trumpery, 
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such as I fancy, I imagine, I perceive, I reckon, 
I calculate, &c., &c. 

“I say! you! mister! don’t you see them’s 
eggs? better mind how you jounce em about! I 
want you should be a leetle more careful; for 
eggs is gettin’ ruther skurse, I tell ye. O, ye 
needn't look so furse, nor speak up so peert.” All 
these, and the following, are genuine Yankee. 

“Hullow, General! three new links to your 
watch-chain! I guess you’re on the way to the 
town-meetin’, hey?” “Jess so.” 

“ Here, dad; this way,dad. Squire Perly says 
how that’s a leetle too plaguey resky business for 
him, and if he ketches our Neb over’n his water- 
melon patch agin, he’ll tan his hide for him ; 
if he don’t! I wish he would! that are Neb 
(Nebuchadnezzar) might be good for somethin’, if 
the Squire jest got a grip on him when his dander 
was up after a good soakin’,—I kind 0’ consate he 
would, somehow.” 

“There, now! What did I tell ye! That are 
handkercher is all wapsed up (the New Yorkers 
would say mussed); when you borrid it, there 
wasn’t a brack in it.” “You jest run home, will 
ye, and tell ’em I'll be there to-night.” “Skoni- 
kin,’ “ scrooch,” for “ sneaking,” or “ stooping,” we 
often heard among the native back-settlers; but 
who ever saw these words written before? And 
so with ructious, meaning “ peevish,” “ unreason- 
able,” or “ fretful,” though often heard, it is never 
written, even by those who employ it in their 
speech, often without knowing they do so. 

Yankees are famous for another peculiarity, 
which is overlooked by the cleverest delineators. 
If a native runs his head against a post, you will 
never know whether it was a blunder, or a joke. 
Ten to one, if you begin laughing at him, that, 
before you have got through, you may have your 
misgivings. An illustration just occurs to me: a 
young collegian was reading from a playbill on 
the deck of a steamer, “Such sheets of fire! 
Such bursts of horrid thunder!”’—*That’s from 
Shakspeare,” said he, as he finished. A linsey- 
woolsey boy, with white hair, from down East, 
was looking over his shoulder. “Shakspeare! not 
by two chalks, mister. It’s Lear !—don’t yer see 
the name!” There was a universal shout; but 
the raw Yankee said nothing, and when they 
looked at him again, expecting to see him abo- 
lished, he was whittling what he called a spike 
for a tooth-pick, and there was a twinkle in his 
eye, which made everybody shy of him for the 
rest of the vige; before the laugh died away, he 
was the hero of the deck. 

A youngster of this kind, with blue eyes, brass 
buttons, and bleached locks, after labouring 
through what is called a country education,—the 
best of all educations, by the way, if we may 
judge by the foremost men of our large cities, 
whether professional or mercantile; but of this, 
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more hereafter,—will speak of a great man, Web- 
ster or Clay, for example, as a suspicious character: 
of any woman, separated from her husband, per- 
haps, without a change of look, or intonation, 
though standing in the midst of strangers, who, 
for aught he may know, are friends or relations 
of the party, as an abandoned woman ; and, where- 
fore? only that some bystander may “take him 
up,” and give him an opportunity of appealing to 
the tattered pocket-dictionary in his great wooden 
chest, when he will prove that he who suspects 
others is a suspicious character, and that she who 
is a deserted wife is always an abandoned wo- 
man. After this, you will see him run his long, 
pesky fingers through his hair, flourish a mon- 
strous bandanna handkerchief back and forth for 
a minute or two, with an air not to be mistaken, 
and then straddle off to try the same bait upon 
some other group. Perhaps, he may speak of his 
own father as a distant relation, leaving you to 
find out, by what follows, that he is in the heart 
of California, or that he has grown cool toward 
this particular member of the family. Nor would 
he scruple to talk about General Scott, or Presi- 
dent Fillmore, as my particular friend, though he 
never spoke to either in all his life, nor ever saw 
the face of either, except, perhaps, at the dinner- 
table on board a steamboat, only that you may be 
provoked to pursue the inquiry, or that he may 
manage to let you know that he heard the former 
call for a clean plate—after fish, or soup—or saw 
the latter wiping his mouth with the tablecloth, 
according tp established usage over sea. 

The real, genuine Yankee is always a kindly- 
disposed, good-natured man. Although he may 
enter your breakfast-room, without leave, to ask a 
favour ; or sit down with his hat on among the 
women-folk he has called to see about supplyin’ 
the family with milk, and ask all sorts of ques- 
tions about your business, he never grows inso- 
lent nor meddlesome. At the worst, he is only 
inquisitive, or curious, and wants to do—if not alto- 
gether as he would be done by in chaffering—in 
all other matters “jest about right,” as he calls it. 

I have known a native so constitutionally kind, 
that he always slackened his pace in walking by 
the aged or the lame; and another who delighted 
in being snow-balled by the boys, and never refused 
to do what was required of him by the children 
he passed in the street on April-fool’s day,—look- 
ing behind, when they called after him that he 
would lose his pocket-handkerchief, though he 
never carried one, perhaps, on week-days; or, 
that his back was chalked, though he knew better, 
—as if he relished the joke more and more every 
time it was repeated. But, enough ;—thinking 
aloud, though profitable for a season, may get to 
be very tiresome, if long continued ; and so, good- 
bye, for the present. 
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W38ILE, in the starlight of thine eyes. 
Languid Love is lulled asleep, 

My happy heart doth fall and rise, 
Full tuned with thine to keep, 

Lady sweet, whose pensive lips 
Fold a mystery divine, 

The touch of whose light finger-tips 
Thrills such fire through mine! 

Adrienne! 


The sunset on the hills is spread, 
The wild bee folds his wing 

In roses—ah! not half so sweet 
As those to which I cling! 

Look, love! through all the deepening spheres 
The stars do softly shine ; 





But softer stars, through misty tears, 
Are in those eyes of thine, 
Adrienne! 
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BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


MUSICAL AND SENTIMENTAL, 


WE are living in a new musical era, in which 
the social relations are represented as well as 
the artistic powers, and when Art acknowledges 
its indebtedness to Nature by adopting the names 
of the winged songsters for its featherless angels; 
featherless, I say, not meaning to deny their 
justly won plumes to any, or that a savage kind 
of justice might not have found others fit candi- 
dates for feathers, and set them, all out of tune, 
with a horrible pitch, on most unmusical bars. 

What a shower of social melody was rained 
down upon us by the Rainers! How the Hutchin- 
sons, like a flock of spring birds, prophecy the 
“ good time coming ;” for which we do not need 
to wait, except when they leave till they come 
again! Then, we have the Ethiopians, the Swiss 
Bell-Ringers, the Viennese Children, for they 
dance music; and the Peake Family ; the Nightin- 
gale, who having earned golden opinions took 
them to the Goldschmidt to make a wedding-ring ; 
the Swan of Erin, and the Black Swan, which 
are sad misnomers; for swans never sing, though 
poets have made them sing in death, like roasting 
clams. 

None of these, single or in groups, can com- 
pare, for moving effect, with the concert-singers 
I am listening to with rapt admiration. Not a 
family merely, but a whole kingdom of per- 
formers; they play upon all instruments, espe- 
cially upon our patience and our feelings, and 
carry the domestic feature of musical entertain- 
ments to an alarming perfection. 

They are known as the Mosquito* tribe,—a 
sharkish-looking set of blacklegs, who rule more 
despotically than all European reigners, and are 
more peaked than any “ Peake Family” known 
or unknown. If they have a king, as certain 
diplomatic papers would seem to show, he is, 
indeed, very difficult to treat with; the Webster 
should be a “ wabster gude” who would set limits 
to his tribe; for they are a very keen people, and 
run up their blood-sucking bills wherever they 
think it is meet. 

Not content with a pathos that draws tears, 
they dip into pathology, and draw blood, rivalling, 
at once, fleas and phlebotomists in their instru- 
mental performances. Their “dreadful notes of 
preparation” are, like those of an attorney, mere 
prefaces to the presentation of their bills, which 
are filed against you, whether protested or settled 
a la Shylock. You must pay them as Falstaff “ paid 
Percy,” or, in common parlance, they will have 
it out of your hide. 





* Nothing proves more completely the subtle powers 
of these performers than the difficulty which is experi- 
enced in laying a spell upon them. Having consulted 
seven different authorities who give twelve different 
methods of spelling the perplexing creature, I jump at the 


one I use. A philologist who had discovered twenty 


different spellings for this word, all in good authors, set 
it down for his own use mosketo, which is as near to good 

of the word, as can 
e the middle ground. 


sense, and as fat from the etymolo 
be. For myself, it is my cue tot 








I will not scruple to say, since they, with no 
scruples, take ounces of our blood, and pounds 
from our exhausted patience, that they are great 
bores,—miniature vampires, preying upon the 
vital energies of the community. Deeply red in 
the secrets of the human heart, they know where 
to strike their insidious blows, aiming at power 
and influence, till they can boast that in their 
veins flows the best blood of the commonwealth. 


They are entitled to the name of Artists not 
only for their musical powers, but as undoubted 
inventors of the Artesian Well,—working models 
of which they exhibit free, at the shortest notice. 
Nor is this all their admirable art; in their en- 
trance to mosquito life, they show a dexterity and 
tact worthy of a better cause. Everybody knows 
that the creature is a fish before he is a bird, 
whether as shark-like as he is afterward vulturous 
is not shown. After spending the earliest part of 
his life in looking into the mud, head down, and 
breathing through a funnel at his tail, his ambi- 
tion and his wings begin to sprout together, and 
he looks up with a longing he can hardly be sup- 
posed to understand, but not in the least distrust- 
ing his higher instinct. The delicate point in his 
fortunes is just at the transition from his watery 
to his aerial home; for a single drop of water 
touching his unused wings would dampen his 
hopes of flying forever. Carefully, at the surface 
of the pool, he slips off the jacket of his aquatic 
mortality, and leaps triumphantly into the air, as 
if wings were familiar to him as to a neat house- 
wife. What sensations he has, in the first exhila- 
ration of his new life, 1 would rather know than 
my own, at the first plunge of his five daggers, 
whose bloody “ five points” give great trouble to 
one’s internal police. A heretic scholiast would 
not be more keenly baffled by the five points 
of Calvinism. 

Alas, for the sentimental and soft, in woody 
places, making love by moonlight! (as men make 
hay by sunshine) in “ Fairy Bowers,” “ Dove’s 
Nests,” or “Grottos!” Alas! I say, when his 
trump of doom rings with a sharp small tone— 
his very sting made audible, now in your ear, 
and next minute in your cheek, with just enough 
warning to double the torment. The way he 
reads the dreams of romance backward, is cruel 
to ecstatified and beatified lovers. Just as the 
bliss-bewildered youth stoops from his third 
heaven to imprint a silent vow on the lip of 
his Amanda Dulcina, this infamous cupidieide 
launches his proboscis into the blushing tip of her 
nose, she gives a fidgety slap at her injured 
organ, which expends its vigour on his, while 
the bloody vampire goes off with a triumphant 
“ke-ce-ce,” to think they should come to blows 
so soon. It is too obvious that love-making and 
cooing will not survive such billing, and nothing 
remains to the enamoured but to pick their way 
home through the woods, whipping their own 
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ears with a bush, and envying the very ox, whose 
bush is a “ fixed fact.” Make love in a mosquito 
concert! Make powder in a forge,—poetry in 
Bedlam, or puns in a poor-house; but never 
bring the tender cheek of Cupid under these 
terrible blood-pumps and daggers, keener than 
his own arrows! 

If the villains would permit, I could tell a woe- 
ful tale of the effects of their music on love and 
sentiment. 

Just over the hill from my window, in a 
woody valley, isa broad rock, standing up boldly 
from the earth, its top covered with grass, flowers 
and shrubs, and offering a fine place of resort to 
tender youth—except that tenderness is some- 
thing too much exposed there to the bill-stickers ; 
and the land about, being rather moist, is more 
favourable to frogs and mosquitoes, and being 
briery withal, leaves the spot accessible from one 
side only, with no outlook but the narrowest, 
when you get there. But it is a pretty place, by 
common consent, as the names of scores, scored 
in the bark of a tree there, would testify, if the 
poor butternut, like Cardinal Wolsey, had not 
perished from too much glory. 

Give thoughtful lovers a secluded vale, with 
the deep eyes of each other for an inlook, and 
what should they care for an outlook; except, 
indeed, to look out for vermin, which, in our 
happy “ Grotto,” need but little looking for, owing 
to the nice economy ofthe place * * * 

There, amidst bright columbines and golden 
buttercups, one moony eve, sat the beautiful 
Chloris Fenno, looking into the delighted eyes of 
her beloved, but more beloving Mr. Lemuel John- 
ston. Nothing but truth would lead me to admit 
the unromantic name; but facts are stubborn, and 
their honest bluntness must have way. Miss 
Chloris petted the name into “ Joy,” by some law 
of contraction patent to lovers only. 

By the same rule, perhaps, be might have en- 
deared her name to Cloy, a bad omen for con- 
stancy or he might have called her Fenny, which, 
however, would smack too much of the marsh 
they were in. He did neither, but called her 
“Dear Chloris,” and sometimes, “ Dear Glory,” 
for shortness. If Miss Fenno was a little weak 
in leaning towards a school-girl sentimentalism, 
she was strong in moral principles, of firm inte- 
grity, religiously educated, and prospective heir 
to a large inheritance, while Mr. Lemuel John- 
ston was the dashing son of a broken cotton- 
dealer, glib of tongue, tender by moonlight, and 
constant to his passion. In the unsympathizing 
eyes of the lady’s friends he was seen, rather as 
seeking a share in her earthly treasures, than in 
her higher hopes. 

The evening in which he appears above, was 
in the first bright flush of a third and last recon- 
ciliation with his lady, who insisted, very natu- 
rally, that her lover should not indulge in his 
vulgar habit of profanity; not that he might not, 
in a modest, lovely way, swear to be constant, but 
to be constantly swearing was another thing, 
which she would not endure. Three times he 
had been put upon probation, but old use had 
proved too much for the delicate health of his 
moral constitution, and three times, after much 
praying, his swearing was overlooked, and a 
final and fatal probation was appointed. This 
had been successfully borne thus far—nothing 
escaping the locked lips, beyond, perhaps, a few 
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unnecessary calls for Godfrey’s cordial, which 
looked shockingly as if hurried up to the rescue 
of a profane ejaculation, and one or two impatient 
snaps at the embargoed threat, as if the dam 
was breaking through in good earnest. A bad 
earnest it would have been for him, as the last 
hope of favour was tethered to that rather slippery 
tongue of his. 


“See, my Joy, how delightfully the keen stars 
look down from their thrones, through the boughs 
of the overhanging sycamore! May they not be 
the eyes of consenting angels looking in upon our 
love?” murmured pretty Miss Chloris. 

“] dare say,” said Mr. Johnston. “They seem 
very heavenly, and so do the fire-flies, if 1 may 
venture so bold a figure ; they appear to be the 
vitalized sands of gold from the River of Life !* 
That the river of Mr. Johnston’s life should be 
gold-bearing was his highest notion of heavenly. 

Miss Chloris said, “ Beautiful!” still looking to 
the stars, while “ Joy” looked at the fire-flies. 

“ Those glorious Seven Sisters,” added the lady, 
aiming her remarks at the unrisen Pleiades, 
which she thought were peeping through the 
branches. “ That lovely band; can we not seem 
to lean our souls ‘out”—Mr. J. stretched forth his 
neck towards the marsh to see—* lean our souls 
out till we catch some notes of their sphere-har- 
mony ”"——here the mosquitos, jealous of praise 
bestowed on any music but their own, made a 
simultaneous charge at her pretty nose, and 
brought her down from the stars, as a falcon 
brings down his quarry. At the same instant a 
half-score of bull-frogs hailed from below with a 
hoarse “ Kuttyhunk,” as if they were the ghosts 
of shipwecked mariners off Gay Head. Mr. 
Johnston drew back, satisfied that he had leaned 
out far enough, but amazed to think how Miss 
Chloris knew there were seven in the choir, when 
he should have imagined there were twenty— 
full twenty, at least! “Joy” was still groping in 
the marsh, you will observe. 

Miss Fenno brushed off her assailants, and 
started for the moon. Lemuel, in his thin whites, 
had nettled his leg, and sat nervously twitching, 
a little outside of Elysium, to say the least; while 
the sanguinary robbers, driven fromthe lady's 
tingled nose, fled to the brush, published their 
injury, preached a crusade, and returned in a 
moment with a vast army—rear, van, and wings, 
with spears, bills, pikes, and found Mr. J. trying 
to be happy, and reach the moon with his lady- 
love, but held back forcibly by his nettled leg. 

“ Oh, ex-,” began both, “ quisite!” ended Chlo- 
ris: “cruciating!” finished Mr. Johnston, with a 
jerk. The lady proceeded: “On the beams of 
this most placid moonlight,”"—(the mosquitoes 
were down upon Mr. J.)—* our souls shall glide 
to——”’ 

“Hell and damnation!” cried Johnston testily. 

“ Kuttyhunk, kuttyhunk!” suggested the frogs. 

Offended to the core, Miss Chloris Fenno rose 
in silence and retired, casting one ineflaceble look 
of reproach upon the shallow man, who rose 
humbly and followed at a distance, till he saw 
her enter her own door, then sought his room,, 
angry at his costly folly. In the morning he re- 
ceived a short note, telling him that “‘ the dream 
was over,’—not his, for he had not slept a wink 
all night,—“the die was cast, the bubble was 
broken,” and so was Mr. J.’s nose nearly, by the 
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same blow—“ and his company would no longer 
be agreeable.” 

Iam glad, as a relief to the tragic ending of 
this affair, to be able to say, that really the man 
was not worthy of Miss Fenno’s hand, and hardly 
of her foot; that she afterwards married happily, 
and he went chasing fire-flies in California. 
Though this may be the first case of finding a 
bill of divorce before marriage, it is certainly not 
the last in which love and sentiment have been 
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put to a cruel death in their nonage, by these 
winged desperadoes. Their humis a very plea- 
sint hum in the abstract, you may say; “ Ay, 
there’s the rub!”—their abstractions are unendu- 
rable, and they are at it now—boring that right 
hand knuckle till the pen dances. The demon of 
the types will need the aid of his great patro- 
nym, or a “ Philadelphia Lawyer ” to decipher its 
nervous angles. I must leave this, and annihilate 





him. Slap!—there!—he has fled! 


PATIENCE AND ANGELA. 


A FAIRY 
BY RB. H. 


Over the sea, a long time ago, lived a poor girl 
and her mother. The maiden was called Pa- 
tience, and a better name could not have been 
given to her; for she was one of the most patient 
souls that ever lived. Her mother was bed- 
ridden, and had been so for years; ever since 
Patience had known how to spin, and that, be 
sure, was very early; for her father died when 
she was a young child, and her mother was very 
poor, and they had no friends to help them any- 
where in the world. Sick mother and pale 
daughter, they were in the world alone, with 
thousands around them alone, in the solitude of 
Poverty. 

They lived in a valley, about a league from a 
great city. It was a lonesome and barren place 
enough; rocks were scattered up and down its 
sides, and in the distance you saw a range of 
bleak mountains. Their cottage was a ruinous, 
tumble-down old building. The roof leaked 
badly; and on stormy days, the rain dripped 
through chinks therein, drop, drop, on the floor, 
and washed away the bits of moss Patience had 
stuffed into the crevices of the walls to keep out 
the wind and cold. It did pretty much as it 
liked there, did the rain, while the wind and cold 
were always at home, keeping up a sort of winter 
holiday in and about the house, for at least six 
months in the year. Ough! it was a bleak and 
chilly place! So lonesome and barren-looking. 

Had it been furnished, however homely,—had 
there been any pictures on the walls, however 
old-fashioned,—any carpet on the floor, however 
common, even a mistletoe-bough, or a sprig of 
fennel over the mantel-piece, it would not have 
been so lonesome and dreary. To be sure, it 
would have been dreary enough even then; but 
it would not have seemed quite so desolate and 
forlorn. There is something cheerful in furniture, 
however poor; but bare wails are utterly cheer- 
less, and heart-breaking! 

The floor of the cottage was thinly strewn with 
rushes. In one corner stood the couch of the sick 
mother,—a coarse, hard bed of straw; in another, 
that of Patience. Beside that stood a little table, 
and a rude stool, hewn from a single block of oak. 
Hard by, was a high-backed chair, over which, 
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on a couple of pegs, hung an old hood and crutch. 
In a little niche, beside the chimney, stood an 
earthen jar, and a couple of neatly scoured plat- 
ters. Over the mantel-piece hung a rude wooden 
crucifix, and a rosary of glass beads. This was 
all the furniture in the house ; but scant as it was, 
Patience made it supply all their wants. The 
poor learn to do with very little in this world. 
Let us hope that they will be better off in the 
next. 

Poverty, says an old proverb, is no disgrace; 
but it is very inconvenient. It was from the in- 
convenience of poverty that Patience suffered, and 
from the seeming impossibility of ever being able 
to rise above it. She had been accustomed to it 
from her childhood, it is true; but it was no less 
bitter on that account. Bitter things never be- 
come sweet, however they may become familiar. 
It is not poverty which changes, but our percep- 
tions of poverty. Our minds in suffering gradu- 
ally become less acute, and our hearts wither and 
decay. Patience struggled with her sufferings 
bravely. She was not despairing, but by nature 
hopeful; besides there was no help for her; she 
must needs work, or starve. Nor only she, but 
also her sick and helpless mother. It was a sore 
and weary struggle, prolonged for years. It began 
with her childhood, and seemed likely to end only 
with her death. . 

When a child, she was not like other children; 
for she had no time to mingle in their plays, She 
had no time to make her eyes bright by walking 
in the dew,—no time to make her cheeks red by 
running in the wind. It was all work with her; 
and her cheeks were pale and thin, and her eyes 
were dim and sunken,—not less bright, indeed, 
but more melancholy and mournful. She was 
always brooding over the great riddle of life; but 
she could make nothing of it only work, perpetual 
work. 

The years passed slowly, as if Time was 
weary. The days were long, very long, and so 
were the dull, dark nights, except when Patience 
slept, then they passed as swiftly as her dreams. 
But she did not dream often. She never went to 
bed until her task was finished, and she was 
dead-heavy with sleep; then she was too weary 
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to dream much. Dreams are for the rich; it is 
enough for the poor to sleep. And, after all, what 
have the poor to dream of, sleeping or waking, 
unless God sends his angels to comfort and cheer 
their souls? 

But God did send one of his angels to Patience, 
or what she deemed almost such, in the shape of 
a comely youth who lived in the village hard by. 
And for a time she was joyful of heart. And she 
dreamed by day, and dreamed by night, and 
smiled and sighed, and smiled and sighed, in the 
strangest way imaginable, uncertain whether she 
was giad, or sad. And there were walks by 
moonlight, and starlight, and melting eyes, and 
clasped hands, and vows which made their hearts 
leap like fire. But it was a dream after all, only 
a dream,—a sweet, sad, mocking dream. And 
they were estranged and parted, and knew each 
other not, as in the old, old time! 

To maintain herself and mother, Patience spun 
for gentle-people, who lived in the neighbouring 
city. She worked very hard, early and late, did 
Patience; from the first peep of sunrise to the 
last gleam of sunset, and often till midnight, and 
later. She was so good a spinner that she had 
no need of a candle in the dark to see to spin by; 
but had she needed one, she could not have af- 
forded to buy it. But God gave her light in the 
soft smiles of the moon, and in the twinkling 
radiance of the stars; and when moon and stars 
were hidden by clouds or fogs, a troop of fairies 
danced before her windows with flaming torches. 

It was a sad time for Patience and her mother, 
when the winds began to grow cold, and the 
frosts began to appear. It was a bleak and bar- 
ren place, was that valley, and much exposed to 
the winds, which had, before reaching it, the 
sweep of an immense plain, and the chilly at- 
mosphere of the distant range of mountains, 
whose summits were capped with eternal ice. 
From early autumn till quite late in the spring, 
the winds moaned and howled up and down the 
gorge, and shook the doors and windows of the 
cottage, and whistled in the crevices of the walls, 
and pervaded the dim, unfurnished rooms, till 
Patience and her mother shivered like the leaves 
ofan aspen. They could afford but a scanty fire, 
they were so poor, and often none at all; for it 
was often difficult for Patience to procure spin- 
ning enough to buy bread alone; and when they 
were supplied with bread, and could afford a 
fire, the snow sometimes fell so deep that it was 
impossible for Patience to leave the cottage for 
fagots. 

Snow, snow, snow! East, west, north, and 
south, as far as the eye could reach; over the 
valley and plain, and up the sides of the moun- 
tains, everywhere snow! For days it blocked up 
the windows, so that they could not see each 
other in the cottage. Happy was it for them, 
then, if they had bread enough to last until it 
melted away! But, bread or not, light or not, 
if there was any work to be done, Patience did 
it, spinning day and night until it was finished. 

How her fingers flew, twirling the spokes of 
her wheel, and what a noise that old wheel 
made! Hum, hum, hum! buzz, buzz, buzz! day 
and night. It made Patience almost wild, it was 
sO monotczuous, and wearisome. It entered into 
her daily thoughts, and became a part of her life. 
She could not sing, could not dream, could not 
think as of old. She pined and wasted under its 








eternal monotony and desolation. It became so 
necessary to her that she was seldom herself 
when not spinning, and even when spinning she 
could hardly be considered her real self; for she 
saw nothing then but the whirling wheel, and 
heard nothing but its heart-breaking moan. 
And she hardly knew the wheel itself from the 
floor, the walls, or the ceiling; for floor, walls, 
and ceiling, seemed to be turning around like the 
wheel. Sometimes she found it difficult to dis- 
tingnish her voice from its all-pervading hum. 
But if her mother happened to speak, though ever 
so low, or even if she did but only sigh, Patience 
heard her, and hastened to her bedside with all 
speed. The turning and humming of a thousand 
wheels, the rolling, noisy world, the tumult of 
the universe itself, could not have drowned her 
mother's voice ; for she heard that in her heart of 
hearts, in her very and inmost soul. 

And this went on for years, and her health 
grew worse and worse. Her cheeks were thin 
and ghastly, her eyes were sunken in their sockets, 
and her hands were so thin they were quite 
transparent. When she held them up in the sun- 
light, it shone through them, as throngh the snowy 
palm of some alabaster saint. Month in, and 
month out, her brain seemed bound with bands 
of steel,—throbbing and beating as if locked and 
tortured in a vice. Her mind grew sluggish and 
dull, and her heart cold and indifferent, lukewarm 
in its affections and sympathies. Her body had 
been overtasked, and her soul was paying the 
penalty. Bitterly did she suffer, but bravely did 
she endure; upheld by duty, though she fainted 
beneath its chastisements. 

Life to her was a Jong, dull,avtumn day. The 
winds are cold, but silent. The air is misty and 
oppressive, difficult to breathe. Here and there 
are a few clouds, so indistinct, one is uncertain 
whether it is they or the sky which drifts. 
All is confused, strange, and desolate. The heart 
seems like to break, and the soul like to be anni- 
hilated by the thick gray heaven which seems 
about to fall upon the cold, dead earth. In doors 
and out, everything seemed dead and cold to 
Patience. The sun shone with a dim, uncertain 
light; the moon with a sickly and death-like 
glare ; and the stars, the myriad stars, what were 
they, in their far-off splendour, but the dying 
embers of a dead creation! Yet there were those 
living then, and very near Patience too, who saw 
none of these things. Sun, moon, and stars, were 
as bright as ever to them, and to some much 
brighter. For other souls were wheeling their 
orbits into theirs, and other eyes were gazing 
with them on the shows of day and night. Both 
in the same brave, bright world, face to face 
with the same Nature, and the same God! But 
how different! 

But, oh! not different much longer, Patience. 
There are better days in store for thee, even in 
this world, and better, far better in the next, 
where thy soul shall inherit eternal rest. Hope 
on, dear heart, hope on! Labour is indeed sor- 
row, and sometimes death; but it is also prayer, 
always prayer. 

About this period of her history, Patience went 
one day to the neighbouring city to return some 
wool, which she had been spinning for a gentle- 
woman there. Before she went, one of the neigh- 
bours,a good old dame, came in and sat with her 
mother, and she started on her errand, promising 
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to be back soon. She wore a lily in her bosom, 
white and dewy. Could her heart have been 
seen below it, it would have been difficult, me- 
thinks, to tell which was the most chaste. For 
my part, I should have said the heart. Qut of 
the valley she went, and across the plain, and on 
towards the city, which she reached in due time. 
Then she went up and down the long streets 
towards the gentlewoman’s house. From time 
to time, the citizens stopped and gazed upon her, 
she was so odd and queer, they thought, in her 
country dress. And the lily in her bosom, what 
did she mean by that? Lilies were not plentiful 
enough there ‘to wear in that way. Among the 
many who stared at Patience were two in parti- 
cular; a rich, fine lady in a shining coach, and a 
poor girl on foot. They both smiled at first, but 
when they saw the lily in her bosom, they sighed 
heavily, and went on their ways weeping, dream- 
ing of the happy days when they, too, wore lilies, 
now faded and withered for ever. But Patience 
saw them not, so intent was she upon her errand. 
Well, she arrived at the gentlewoman’s house at 
last, finished her errand, and started for home 
again with a lighter heart than she had known 
for many days. For the gentlewoman had used 
her kindly, being of a tender disposition, and had 
made her a present of two broad gold pieces, 
besides giving her another fleece to spin, and the 
promise of o.hers when that was spun. As yet 
nothing strange happened to her, nor do I know, 
indeed, that anything strange happened to her at 
all. For what is there remarkable in her meet- 
ing, as she did, a maiden like herself waiting by 
the roadside with a fleece in her hand? Nothing 
that I can see at present. But if there was any- 
thing strange in it, we shall find it out by and by; 
for | shall pursue the story patiently to the end. 

She was waiting by the roadside—the maiden 
that I have mentioned—and in her hand she held 
a fleece like the one that Patience carried. Her 
head was uncovered, and her hair was a faint 
gold colour, like shaded sunbeams. It was 
combed straightly and plainly back ; but one could 
see at a glance that it had a natural tendency to 
curl, it was so wavy and unsmooth under its 
bands. Altogether, it resembled darkened light; 
whilst the hair of Patience, which was dark and 
long, glistening in sunshine the while, gave one 
an idea of lighted darkness. Patience wore a 
blue peasant’s gown, and heavy wooden shoes; 
while the maiden was clad in a white robe, and 
her feet were bare, and whiter than lilies. The 
road was dusty, but the dust soiled neither the 
robe nor the feet of that strange maiden ; but upon 
Patience it settled, though lightly. 

Patience greeted the strange maiden kindly, 
and they were soon walking side by side. She 
said her name was Angela. Her home was in 
another land; but she was no stranger in the land 
where Patience dwelt. She knew many people 
in the city—among others, the gentlewoman who 
had just been so kind to Patience,—and many in 
the country around. She seemed to be well ac- 
quainted with Patience herself, for she called her 
by name in greéting her, and with her mother 
also; and she inquired about her grievous sick- 
ness, and how the pair had lived through the 
long, cold winter. Patience marvelled much at 
her knowledge, and held her peace for a time; 
but being frank and honest, and feeling assured 
of Angela’s sweetness and gentleness, and having 
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had for years no friend to confide in, she spoke 
out frankly and honestly, and unburthened her 
heart in all sincerity and truth, and the twain 
were soon busy and deep in talk, with soft, low 
voices questioning and answering each other ten- 
derly and truly. And many words of sorrow, and 
more of hope dropped from the lips of Patience ; 
and from Angela a shower of sweet consoling 
thoughts, the least of which was manna to a soul 
like Patience. Indeed, they both seemed to have 
met the fairy who, in the story books, blessed the 
widow’s meek daughter ; for they could not open 
their mouths without dropping pearls. 

Time passed rapidly, and before they knew it, 
they reached the cottage of Patience. The road 
was never so short before. Angela ran ahead of 
Patience, and knocked softly at the door, and the 
mother bade her enter; but she would not cross 
the threshold until welcomed in the name of 
God. On entering, she went to the sick woman's 
bedside, and kissed her pale forehead. And the 
kiss seemed to glow there, and warmed the 
blood for a long time. When Patience entered, 
she kissed her also; and they both sat down by 
the mother’s bedside, and wept as if they had 
been children. They hardly knew why they 
wept themselves, but they were not tears of sor- 
row that they shed,—only tears of joy, like those 
we shed at sunset. 

From that time, Angela abode in the cottage 
with Patience, and helped her to spin. She pur- 
chased another wheel, and the twain were never 
idle. The gentlewoman in the city supplied 
Patience with abundance of wool, but Angela 
used none of it. The fleece which she brought 
with her was imperishable. If she spun it all 
up to-night, it grew again before to-morrow morn- 
ing. It was as imperishable as a cloud—a fleece 
of mist floating in the blue air. The wind blows 
it apart; the sun melts it; it is spun down to 
earth in rain, and snow, and sleet, but is never 
lost. It is whole again, we know not how, up 
above us in the blue sky again, trailing and 
whirling about the great round world. Perhaps 
the fleece of Angela wasa cloud. It may have 
been for aught that I know. Certainly no cloud 
was ever more white and beautiful, not even at 
sunset time—flushed through and through with 
light. It was even more beautiful than the Golden 
Fleece, for which Jason and the brave Argo- 
nauts sailed leagues and leagues, and years and 
years, in the olden time. 

In the bright summer days, Patience and An- 
gela used to spin in the sunshine before the 
cottage door. How their fingers flew, and flew, 
twirling and twirling the spokes of their wheels! 
And what a noise the glad-hearted wheels now 
made! Hum, hum, hum!—buzz, buzz, buzz! 
all day long. It made them wild with joy at 
times, it was so changeful and cheerful,—but it 
vexed the bees very much. There was a hive 
near by who could not swarm therefor, buzz as 
loud as they might; so they called their great 
cousins, the humble bees, to help them, and the 
humble bees buzzed as loud as they could, but 
not half so loud as the merry, mocking wheels. 
Then they called in the humming-birds, the princes 
of the whole bee tribe, and they buzzed as loud as 
they could also, but fared no better. They were 
not angry, however, like the bees and humble 
bees. No, indeed! they were content to remain 
unheard whilst the wheels were going,—for they 
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knew why they were going. To them they were 
as hives swarming with precious thought. 

The fairies who used to dance with lanterns 
on dark nights under the windows of Patience, 
had told the humming-birds all about her, and 
her sick mother, and latterly of Angela; and how 
that by the whirling and buzzing of the wheels 
Patience and Angela earned their bread. And 
the humming-birds loved the wheels from that 
time, and talked much, and sang more, of Pa- 
tience and Angela. And Patience and Angela 
loved the humming-birds dearly, and talked and 
sang of them in return, as they hovered over, or 
darted around the gleaming spindles; and when 
either could, for a minute, take her fingers from 
the wheels, and trust to their previous speed to 
keep them in motion, they plucked flowers, and 
fed the loving birds with their crumpled and 
honied leaves,—for the humming-birds, like the 
bees, and humble bees, feed on nothing but 
flowers, and only on the rarest and sweetest kinds. 
Indeed, so fond are they of flowers, and so like 
them in plumage and colour, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish them apart. 


The flowers seem wingless birds, 
The birds seem wingéd flowers. 


And what, as much as anything else, helped 
them to love Patience,—for they could not have 
well helped loving Angela,—was her beautiful 
singing. For she generally sung, while at work, 
either a simple country ballad, or a pleasant and 
devout psalm. There was no use in the wheels 
trying to drown her song. They might hum and 
hum, and buzz and buzz, as loud as they pleased, 
the voice of Patience rose lark-like above them, 
and soared into the air, away and away, until it 
reached the ears of the angels; and so it was, 
and is, and ever will be, with the least song or 
sigh of a patient heart. 


It swells above the tumult of the spheres, 
To where God listens in eternal calm. 


Patience had always been thought the fastest 
spinner in the valley, but it was now seen that she 
could not spinas fastas Angela. Angela always 
finished her fleece first, and then she turned and 
helped Patience to finish hers; and Patience had 
now more time to herself than she had known 
for years. The first day that saw her task finished 
before sunset was a joyful day. Only think of 
it; her labour was over, and it was yet light! 
How glad she felt then, and how bright the sun 
was in setting !—much brighter than of old. The 
stars came out in myriads, and they, too, were 
glorious—more glorious than of old. Then, she 
never saw them but when she was at work be- 
side her weary wheel; then, they always shone 
dimly, and through dark yawns and chasms of 
cloud. Now, there were no clouds, and they 
shone like suns, whilst she the while sat at rest, 
beside the cottage porch, listening to the distant 
neighbours. Yes, there was some difference be- 
tween then and now, and Patience felt it in her 
heart and brain. The dull, dead pain in her 
head went away, and her old crampsand stitches 
entirely disappeared, and a new light was born 
in her eyes, and a new colour in her cheeks, 
and the bed-ridden mother also began to recover 
her health and strength. From the moment she 
was first kissed by Angela she seemed to grow 





better; somewhat slowly at first, but gradually 
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better. Now, however, she was recovering ra- 
pidly, and they thought that she would soon be 
able to go out of doors. The old arm-chair was 
frequently used, and the old crutch was taken 
down from its pegs. May the old hood fol- 
low its example, and be soon worn out of doors 
in the warm and inviting sunshine. 

Not only this, strange as this seemed, but a 
corresponding change was wrought in many other 
things, and among others in the cottage itself. In 
the beginning of the story, it was a ruinous, 
tumble-down, old building; but after Angela had 
taken up her abode in it, it began to grow more 
habitable and cheerful, both inside and out. The 
leaky roof was mended, and the crevices in 


| the walls were stopped up, so that the rain and 


cold no longer entered. Inside, the room was 
newly furnished, and there was a carpet on the 
floor, and pictures on the walls, and over the 
mantel-piece a sprig of yew, and a great bough 
of mistletoe, and several flower-pots in the win- 
dows; and outside, up against the base of the 
cottage walls were embankments of sward, and 
beams propped the cottage in many places, and 
over all the beams ran the sweetest vines and 
honeysuckles, and the embankments were cover- 
ed with flowers, like the sloping banks of a fresh 
vernal meadow. It was a decayed old house to 
be sure, but that was no reason why it should 
not be adorned with vines and flowers. The 
more reason for it, say I; and so said Patience 
and Angela; and the more beautiful did it seem 
to them, and it lightened their poverty and made 
their solitude endurable. Indeed, there can be 
no real solitude where flowers grow. With 
these beautiful thoughts of God around us, we 
cannot be alone. Had Patience and Angela 
been rich, they might have demanded the rarest 
flowers in the world, and they would have been 
brought to them over land and sea, had they been 
scarce at home, even in the depth of the long, 
cold winter, when they could hardly have been 
preserved in hot-houses. But Patience and An- 
gela were not rich, but, on the contrary, quite 
poor; yet flowers were not denied them by 
beautiful Nature—not even in the long, cold win- 
ters, when all was snow and ice. 

Yes, and birds, too, were there, and the birds 
were their chiefest blessings. There was a dove- 
cote at one end of the cottage, and a nest of 
swallows in the eaves at the other ; and the doves 
cooed, and the swallows twittered all day long, 
and every morning, just before dawn, a single 
lark floated over the house, up in the clouds, and 
sang and sang, as if he meant the angels should 
hear him away in Paradise; and without doubt 
they did hear him, one and all, for he sang of 
Patience and Angela. And there was a brood 
of swans in a little lake near by, and whenever 
the two virgins cast their eyes out of the win- 
dow, they saw the swans floating there, followed 
by limpid shadows; and whenever they looked 
into their own hearts they saw beautiful thoughts 
floating there, swanlike, on the same tides of 
feeling; but their thoughts had no shadows, like 
the swans, but were as luminous as golden mists. 

Flowers, and birds, and a blue sky over all! 
Nature never forgets the poor, however man may, 
and never neglects the least of her almsmen. 
To need her alms is to possess a double claim 
upon her sympathy and love. She is no step- 
dame, is Nature; but our dear, dear mother, and 
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we, even we, the poor, are her dear, dear chil- 
dren,—the partakers of her present, and the heirs 
of her future glory and joy. What she fails to 
bestow in worldly goods, she makes up in the 
world itself; in an unalienable and everlasting 
title to the beauty of the woods and fields, the 
freshness of the rivers and seas, and the grandeur 
of the sky, the measureless blue sky, which al- 
ways makes our souls feel so divine when we 
gaze into its mysterious religious depths. 

Ah! this is all well enough, as far as it goes. 
This satisfies the mind—the mind alone. The 
heart—the human heart, demands something 
more; demands other sights and sounds, other 
sympathy and love. The sky may be vast and 
wonderful, but there is a greater vastness and 
wonder in a loving eye, whether radiant with 
happy light, or swimming in a tearful mist. The 
rivers and seas may flow swiftly and grandly, 
but the warm, quick blood in the veins of youth,-- 
ah! there is nothing like that, either in the world, 
or out of it,—and as for your woods and fields, 
your hills and valleys, and your other sights and 
sounds of Nature, what are they all, to shining 
faces and tender words, to smiles and sighs, to 
red lips and clinging kisses, the pressure of hand 
in hand, and the tumultuous beating of two pure 
and passionate hearts? Nothing, nothing, infi- 
nitely Jess than nothing. 

No, Nature can never fill the heart, the hungry 
human heart. At least, it could not fill the heart 
of Patience, and I| have yet to learn that Patience 
demanded more than the rest of the world. Pa- 
tience could not satisfy herself with the world of 
Nature, brave and beautiful as she knew it to be. 
Her heart demanded something, — demanded 
deeper sights and sounds, diviner sympathy and 
love; but Angela found a way to fill that same 
hungry heart, that pining heart, dear Angela !— 
for she brought back to Patience the comely 
young man that I hinted at in the beginning of 
my story. And Patience, when they met, forgot 
that they had ever parted, and was very happy 
again,—much happier than in the old time; and 
she dreamed again by day, and dreamed by 
night, and smiled and sighed, and smiled and 
sighed again, but always happily, always ten- 
derly. And there were walks again, by moon- 








light, and starlight; and melting eyes, and clasped 
hands, and vows uttered, which made their hearts 
leap like fire,—vows not to be broken till death! 
Yes, everything was as in the old, old time, but 
happier, and tenderer,—for suffering had taught 
them wisdom, and their love was more intense, 
and beautiful, for now it was no dream, but a 
waking from dreams, a new and divine life 
which ushered them into newer and diviner 
worlds—bliss without end! 

And what became of Angela all this while? 
Did she not feel the same want, and did she not 
find the same fulfilment? In truth, 1 know not. 
If she did, however, then, or at any time there- 
after, it was not in that country, nor for any one 
living inthat country. You mustremember that she 
did not belong there, but had a home in another 
land. What her wants might be in that other 
land, and who could have been their fulfilment, 
is to me a profound mystery. I but know that 
she soon departed thence. The morning that 
Patience and her lover were wedded, she de- 
parted thence. She accompanied them to the 
church, supporting the now quite-recovered mo- 
ther, and whilst they were all wrapt in the 
solemnity of the service, left them silently, and 
went on her way again to the other land, bearing 
in her hand the fleece which she had when Pa- 
tience first met her waiting by the roadside. 

There was some ado made at the time, about 
her disappearance, but it was soon forgotten,— 
not, indeed, by Patience and her husband, for 
both held her in the liveliest remembrance, and 
named a little girl “ Angela,” after her; but An- 
gela herself never came back to them any more. 
They do say, indeed, some few in that country, 
that she was seen there again in after years, 
sometimes with the imperishable fleece, and 
sometimes without it, helping those who suffered 
like Patience. However this may have been, 
there and then, I can say, for one, that I have 
frequently seen her here in our own country, both 
with and without her fleece ; and though I do 
not see her now as plainly as I could wish, I 
know she cannot be far off; for it is by her help 
that lam writing this story, and by her fleece, 
in another form, that I live, from day to day. 
And so ends the story of Patience and Angela. 


NAM’ST THOU A VOID? 





Nam'st thou a void? Deem'st thou ‘tis empty 
space 
*Twixt thee and me, while soft attractions, 
streaming 
From soul to soul, the distance over-trace, 
Like sun-rays intermingled in their beaming ? 


Are we not compassed by an atmosphere 
Of forces, strong, impalpable, uniting, 

Binding the absent to the one that’s here, 
Like to the breast of like for aye inviting ? 


BY SARAH ANDERTON. 





Hang not the stars in blue and golden chains 
From the bright sun, and to their neighbouring 
brothers @ 
The weak,—the strong,—the slave,—the prince 
that reigns,— 
Are any free? Is not each linked with others ? 


Earth, ocean, air, the animal, the tree, 

And Man, whose foot is fettered to the sod, 
Parts of the whole, in one vast bondage, see, 
Whose centre, end, beginning, is with God! 














THE COBWEB ON THE WALL. 


BY FAN FEATHERBIE 


CHAPTER I. 


“Diep, suddenly, at Challan Ridge, in ———, 
on the fifteenth, Margaret Challan, aged sixty-eight 
years.” 

So the pale, stern face, and tall, spare figure of 
her who bore the name of Margaret Challan 
had vanished from earth for ever. To my mind 
this thought came laden with no sorrow, no 
mournful thrill. Once, when on a visit to my 
Aunt Hill's, I had met Mrs. Challan, and her 
gloomy face, and sombre dress, as she sat by the 
bright fireside, cast over me a sort of nameless 
dread. To me she seemed as a gaunt, weird 
shape, which, stealing in from the world of sor- 
row, flung its chill shadow upon the brightness 
of that fair home. Margaret Challan was the 
only aunt of my Uncle Hill; she had been kind 
to him in his boyhood, and her nephew remem- 
bered this with grateful affection. Upon his 
death-bed, Stephen Hill besought his widow and 
only child to treat with kindly regard the cold, 
stern woman who had so greatly befriended him. 
Amy Hill spoke of her with a shudder. 

“ No, Ellen,’ she said to me one evening, “I 
can never love Aunt Challan; pity her I do, for I 
know she has battled with fearful sorrows; but 
I always feel, when she is here, as though there 
stood something dark and dreary between me 
and life's sunshine. I experience a sweet relief 
when the old carriage from Challan Ridge rolls 
homeward ; do you blame me for this, Ellen ?” 

“Blame you, Amy! ah, no; I should wonder 
much did you feel otherwise; to me your Aunt 
is very chilling; but you speak of her sorrows,— 
have they been peculiar?” 

“T cannot tell you, Ellen; for about this mother 
always evades my questions. Once I was speak- 
ing of Aunt Challan, and I said there were lines 
in her face not alone of grief and despair, but of 
a fierce, terrible remorse. Mother, starting from 
her chair, said, quickly, ‘Child, child, how 
strangely you talk! and left the room before I 
could speak ; but there were tears in her eyes, and 
I knew | had brought something very painful to 
her mind.” Then we two young girls, hovering 
by the fire in Amy’s little room, talked wonder- 
ingly of Margaret Challan, to us a strange, dread 
woman. 

As I satin the low window-seat, with the paper 
crumpled in my hand, the memory of this con- 
versation returned vividly to me. Now, Marga- 
ret Challan was dead.—her heart, with its great 
burden of hidden grief, pulsated no longer ; then, 
as I mused, I began to wonder what would be- 
come of Challan Ridge; into whose hands the 
desolate, yet noble old country-seat would pass. 
I was not long in doubt. 

“Tt was unconditionally bequeathed to us. 
Challan Ridge is ours, dear Ellen, and we will 
shortly leave our present home for it. You must 
go with us there, and you and I will do our best 
to brighten that gloomy old house.” So ended a 
letter from my fair young cousin, Amy Hill; and 





it had not been read twice ere I decided to comply 
with her request. 

“Challan Ridge shall be sad no longer,” said 
Amy, and straightway it s*emed to me that the 
old gray house, with its narrow pointed windows, 
and quaint little porticos, grew bright, even cheer- 
ful, beneath the magic of her presence. Asa ray 
of light, Amy! danced across the dark halls, up 
the wide staircase, and her laugh, “like the 
smothered laugh of a fairy, so clear and sweet,” 
rang joyously through Challan Ridge. A sunny 
change came over the old place, and I knew that 
to my aunt and her lovely young daughter it 
would become a happy home. 

Amy and I had followed Ruth Grey, the old 
housekeeper at Challan Ridge, from room to 
room until, almost wearied, we were turning to 
join Aunt Hill in the bright little sitting-room, 
when Ruth checked us. “ Maybe, young ladies, 
you would like to see the parlour mistress al ways 
sat in,’ she said, pausing at a door, and we 
eagerly assenting, she turned the key. 

It was a small room; the furniture had once 
been rich, but was now time-worn, and the car- 
pet had faded to a dingy hue; but not on these 
did Amy’s eyes or mine rest. High over the 
mantel hung a large picture, and upon this we 
both gazed. A bower covered with dark creep- 
ing-vines, a young and beautiful girl who, stand- 
ing in the entrance, looked timidly, yet earnestly 
forth, whilst far above in the heavens a clear, 
silvery moon threw a fair light upon the tall trees 
and thick shrubbery. Such was the picture. The 
face of the white-robed figure was one of exqui- 
site loveliness, the dark eyes gleamed with a 
joyous light, and the delicately curved lip seemed 
almost trembling with a smile. 

“ Tell me, Ruth,” said Amy, turning to the old 
housekeeper, “ is this but a fancy picture, or did” — 

“ Did that lovely lady once live? you were going 
to ask, Miss Amy. Ah, yes; but it is many a 
long day since death shut up her sweet, bright 
eyes.” 

“ And what was her name?” I asked, noting, 
as I spoke, that down Ruth Grey's wrinkled cheek 
a tear had found its way. 

“ Hope Maybrith.” 

“Hope Maybrith,” repeated Amy, musingly, 
“T never heard the name before. Why, Ruth, 
who was she?” 


“She was an orphan, and only child; her 
mother and my mistress were full cousins, and 
when she was left poor and lone in the world, 
Challan Ridge became her home; but, young 
ladies,” added the old woman, as though wishing 
to change the subject, “ you have not seen Master 
Richard's picture yet;” and she moved towards it. 

With a high, white brow, from which the rich 
brown hair was carelessly swept, dark blue eyes, 
and features clearly cut, Richard Challan’s fine 
face looked down upon us from its massive frame. 

“You see he was very handsome,” said Ruth, 
and then she sighed. “ It will soon be twenty years 
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since Master Richard died, and mistress never 
smiled from that day till her death.” 

“T think he was Aunt Chailan’s only child,” 
said my cousin. 

“Yes, Miss Amy, and she had planned great 
things for him; but they were not to be;” then 
murmuring something about her “ young master, 
and sweet Miss Hope,” which her sobs rendered 
nearly indistinct, Ruth Grey covered her face 
with her check apron, and turned towards the 
window. 

There was but one other portrait in the room, 
and it was that of Margaret Challan; she had sat 
for it but a year before her son’s death, and there 
were scarce any marks of age upon her face. A 
widow’s cap partly covered Mrs. Challan’s dark 
hair, and her mourning dress fell gracefully round 
her queenly figure ; upon her brow was no furrow 
of heavy grief, no trace of fearful sorrow, yet 
Amy and I looked upon this picture with a shud- 
der. Compressing the thin lips, and expanding 
the haughty nostrils, were the lines of an iron 
will, a stern, terrible temper; we saw it in the 
cold hazel eye,—its shadow deepened the pale 
cheek. 

“Oh, Ellen,” half whispered Amy, “if Aunt 
Challan could at this moment stand beside her 
picture, what a tale would the two faces tell,— 
the one gleaming with the fierce determination of 
a proud spirit; the other darkened with the pu- 
nishment that spirit had meted out for itself— 
remorse.” 

“ And they were happy here beneath her roof,” 
resumed Amy, glancing at the portraits of Richard 
Challan and Hope Maybrith, “ at least, they look 
joyous; how strange, Ellen! We must get Ruth 
Grey some day to tell us their history. She knows 
it, Ido not doubt;” and Amy walked slowly to- 
wards the old woman at the window. 

Again I looked at the pictured faces,—two so full 
of beauty, hope, and youth; the third so cold and 
inexorable, and I wondered if her icy heart had 
not sometimes cast its chilling spell over those 
fair young beings. As the autumn sun threw his 
rays full upon Margaret Challan’s high brow and 
finely chiselled features, it seemed to invest them 
with a kind of chill, proud beauty, and I felt that 
hers truly was 


. 
“ A pale, stern face, and sterner far, 
Because it was a woman’s face, 
Which gleamed a waning, worn-out star, 
Which once was bright with morning grace.” 


The gay voice of Amy fell suddenly upon my ear, 
and I turned away from the pictures. 

“If you won't tell me, Ruth, why you have left 
that great black cobweb swinging in the corner, 
I will certainly brush it down; it looks as though 
it had hung there for years.” 

Ruth Grey’s cheek got very pale, and she said, 
in almost an imploring tone, “It has hung there 
for years; but, oh, please, Miss Amy, do not take 
it down!” 

“Why not, Ruth? tell me, or else—” and Amy 
laughingly moved towards the corner; but the old 
woman, with nervous hand, seized her by the 
arm. 

“Unless you would see that which will make 
your young heart shiver, let the old web alone,” 
she said quickly. 

“ Don't try to frighten me, Ruth; there can be 
nothing very terrible beneath a spider's web, and 
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I must see!’ As Amy spoke, she lightly brushed 
the wall, and the web, black with dust, fell upon 
the floor. 

What had it hidden? A single stain, red, deep, 
and dark. Ruth Grey looked mournfully and 
silently upon it. 

“Oh, Miss Amy,” she at length said, “ what 
have you done! Many a year it has been, since 
my old eyes saw that spot.” 

“* What is it, Ruth?” asked Amy, gravely feel- 
ing, with myself, somewhat awed. 

“What is it? Why, child, don’t you see ‘tis 
blood? Yes, the blood of °— and the old woman 
sat down, and wept bifterly. 

“ Ah, if you do not tell us all about the web, I 
shall think you were angry with me for brushing 
it from the wall. Youare not? Well, then, Ruth, 
dear Ruth, take this nice cushioned chair, and 
Ellen and I will sit at your feet; now, do begin; 
I must hear that story before the sun sets,” and 
Amy Hill looked up coaxingly in the old house- 
keeper's face. 

Ruth Grey sighed, and faintly smiled, as she 
smoothed back my cousin's sunny curls, and then 
she said, “It is a sad, sad story, Miss Amy. One 
you and Miss Ellen won't like very much, I am 
afraid.” . 

“ Begin, dear Ruth,” urged Amy, twining her 
arm fondly around my waist, and thus we sat to- 
gether upon the floor awaiting with eagerness 
the story of The Cobweb on the Wall. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tt was a bright fall evening,” said Ruth Grey, 
in a low tone of voice, as though she were fearful 
of being overheard, “ when Hope Maybrith first 
came to Challan Ridge. She was a pretty young 
creature, not more than sixteen, then; but she 
had seen a deal of trouble. It wasn’t only her 
black dress told me that, but her face was pale 
and sad, and very often her large, bright eyes 
were swollen red with crying. 

“ Mistress was very kind to Miss Hope. She 
seemed to love her dearly; and, before long, 
everybody about Challan Ridge knew and loved 
the dear orphan child. 

“ Mistress wasn’t then as you knew her, Miss 
Amy, so dark and gloomy. She was the sweet- 
est lady in the world, when every one obeyed 
her; but she had a will like stone. It never 
bent to a creature; and if she was crossed ina 
trifle, her temper would break out. It wouldn’t 
be in sharp, angry spells, but in a kind of terrible, 
proud coldness, which always frightened one ;” 
and old Ruth trembled, as some dark memory 
seemed to flit over her. 

“ Master Richard was the only one in the house 
who did not fear his mother’s temper. He was 
a noble, handsome boy, as proud and fearless as 
could be; and my mistress fairly doted on him. 
He was her only child; and I have often heard 
her say that in him lay all the pride and hopes 
of her heart. 

“I remember, the evening Miss Hope came, 
my young master stood by the fire, and looked 
long and fixedly at her; then he~crossed the 
room, and sat down beside her upon the wide 
sofa. I was laying the supper-cloth, and now 
and then I heard a word or two of their talk. 
Master Richard had a gentle voice; and it sounded 
very pleasant, as he said to the young stranger, 
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‘Do not weep, my sweet cousin; you shall not 
be alone in the world; I will love you like a 
brother, and take care of you.’ 

“ Miss Hope tried to answer ; but the great tears 
choked her, and she cried like any child. Oh, 
how Master Richard’s dear blue eyes did glisten, 
as he tried to quiet his cousin; and after‘a while 
she looked up and smiled. 

“When Miss Hope had gone to her room, and 
as I came into the parlour with lights, I heard 
Master Richard say to his mother, ‘She is too 
lovely to be mortal; I can scarcely believe she is 
one of earth's children.’ 

“Nonsense, Richard! you talk just like a 
foolish boy of eighteen, as you are,’ answered 
my mistress, half smiling; but I thought she did 
not seem altogether pleased, and I knew they 
had been talking of Hope Maybrith. 

“ As Miss Hope began to feel more at home in 
Challan Ridge, she grew cheerful; and after a 
while she became one of the happiest and gayest 
young creatures ever saw. Master Richard and 
she were always together. In fine weather, they 
used to ride or walk through Challan Ridge 
grounds, and when the days were stormy, they 
sat side by side in this room, reading or talking; 
and sometimes Master Richard would give Miss 
Hope lessons in her drawing. Poor children!” 
said old Ruth, with a tearful glance at the por- 
trait, “they were so happy then! 

“ About a year after Hope Maybrith came to 
this house, my young master went to travel in 
distant countries. It was two years before. he 
came back; and then he was of age, and had 
grown handsome, and taller. Miss Hope was 
fairer than ever; and I could see that Master 
Richard still loved her very dearly. 

“One morning, I stood by the dressing-room 
window, when Master Richard and hiscousin rode 
up. They halted beneath those trees; and Richard, 
springing from his horse, lifted Miss Hope ten- 
derly to the ground; and then she, kissing her 
little hand to him, ran lightly up the broad steps, 
her riding-hat upon her arm. 

“They both looked so loving, and so lovely, 
that I felt in my heart, and said aloud, ‘ Surely, 
God has willed Master Richard and Miss Hope 
to become man and wife.’ 

“] forgot that I was not alone; and when I 
turned from the window, and met the eyes of 
my mistress, I shook froin head to foot. ‘How 
dare you say that, Ruth Grey ? she asked, sharply ; 
and then, as though something had crossed her 
mind, she said, in a quieter way, ‘Go down 
stairs, now, and never waste your breath again 
in such nonsense.’ 

“T went quickly, and as I shut the door, I 
heard my mistress mutter, ‘ Fool, fool that I have 
been, never to think of this! But it is not yet too 
late!’ 

“ While Master Richard was away, he gathered 
up many beautiful pictures, and learned to be a 
painter; so, when he came home, he hung most 
of them in a parlour across the hall, and called 
that his painting room. It was there he painted 
that picture of Miss Hope; and there they had 
always sat alone until after my careless words in 
the dressing-room. Then Mrs. Challan came in 
every day, and sat until Miss Hope's picture was 
finished. This angered Master Richard; and 
many atime I have seen him come out from that 
room with a clouded and vexed brow. 
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“From the county next to this, a Mr. Lomond 
often came to Challan Ridge. He was a grave, 
good-looking man, almost as old as my mistress, 


| and said, in the neighbourhood, to be very rich. 


Miss Hope used to laugh at his stiff, queer man- 
ners. Poor child! many a time I have seen her 
lean back in her chair, when he was talking, and 
cover her pretty, smiling mouth with her fan! 

“One day—I remember it well—I went to the 
painting-room, to call Master Richard and Miss 
Hope to dinner. There was a glass in the door 
which opened into the hall, and one passing 
along could look right in the room. My young 
master and his fair cousin were standing opposite 
a large picture; but they did not seem to see i. 
His arm was around her waist, her hand was in 
his, and he was looking down in her sweet face 
with so much love, I cannot tell you how fondly. 

“I walked past heavily, so that I might startle 
them, and then I opened the door. But who do 
you think I saw as I turned away? Who, but 
my mistress. She was coming slowly down the 
great staircase, and her face was red, and her 
brow frowning. I knew by her stern look that 
she too had seen the young lovers, and was angry 
at them in her heart. 

“* Hope,’ said my mistress, as they got up from 
the table, ‘stay here for a few minutes; I wish 
to speak with you.’ Master Richard stood by his 
chair, as though he had chosen to stay, too; but 
his mother, looking at him, said, ‘ You may leave 
the room, Richard.’ With a half smile, half 
frown, he obeyed, and I heard him, directly 
after, walking in the hall. 

“*Go on with your work here, Ruth,’ said Mrs. 
Challan, seeing me look towards the door; and I 
was obliged to stay, and hear all she said to Miss 
Hope. Dear Miss Hope! she sat in the window- 
seat, smiling so brightly. ‘That was the last day 
I ever saw that poor young thing look really happy. 

“ My mistress did not seem cross, only grave 
and determined. ‘Mr. Lomond has done you 
the honour to propose for your hand, Hope,’ she 
said, slowly,‘and I have given him for you a 
favourable answer.’ 

“ Miss Hope did not speak; but, oh, how she 
laughed! Her laugh was so clear and merry, it 
rang all through the room. I saw my mistress 
did not like it, for she said, ‘This is a grave 
matter, and not one of smiles.’ Alas! my poor 
darling soon found that out. 

“¢Forgive me,’ said Miss Hope, with one of 
her sweet looks; ‘I could not help laughing, and 
I thought, Aunt Margaret, (for so she always 
called my mistress,) ‘that you were only jesting.’ 

“¢That was a strange mistake, child. But, 
now, as I tell you that I am serious, 1 wish you 
to listen gravely, and with attention; and my 
mistress looked at Miss Hope; but, getting no 
answer, she went on: ‘ You are absolutely with- 
out a cent in the world; and, therefore, by one 
so poor, such an offer should not be treated 
lightly. Paul Lomond is older than you, it, is 
true; but he loves you, Hope, he is rich, and you 
must marry him.’ 

“*T cannot!’ said Miss Hope, springing from 
her seat, and kneeling beside my mistress; ‘I 
cannot! Oh, Aunt Margaret, I do not love Paul 
Lomond. But,’ said she, with a strange, puzzled 
smile, ‘you are not in earnest? you would not 
have me marry that grave old man? 

“JT do not remember now what answer Mrs. 
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Challan made to this; but Miss Hope went on to 
plead with tears and sobs, and they were of no 
use. She got up from her knees, and said, in a 
quick and angry tone,‘ Aunt, you are cruel! I 
wont marry Paul Lomond, for I hate him.’ I 
had never seen Miss Hope so vexed before. Her 
cheeks were very red, and her eyes fairly flashed. 

“*Talk not this way to me,’ said my mistress, 
proudly. ‘Have you forgotten all I have done 
for you? Is this obstinacy my reward? 

“*Have I forgotten all? No! I remember 
your kindness gratefully, affectionately, and you 
know I have returned it with love and obedience ; 
but in this matter I choose for myself.’ 

“* You have chosen,’ cried my mistress, sharply ; 
‘Hope Maybrith, you love another, I know; you 
love Richard Challan.’ 

“* Yes,’ calmly replied Miss Hope, ‘I do love 
him, and I will never love any one else. He 
loves '"— 

“* He loves Hope Maybrith as his own heart's 
blood, interrupted Master Richard, suddenly 
bursting into the room. 

“* Was this well, Richard? was this honourable, 
thus to play the listener?’ asked my mistress, 
with a bitter smile. 

“*Don't let us trifle, mother; I heard my 
name, but a moment ago, across the hall, and I 
came to the door jnst in time to echo my Hope's 
words ;—yes, my Hope; and Master Richard 
crossed the room, and stood by his cousin's side. 

“* What child’s play is this, Richard Challan? 

“*None, mother, none. I love my cousin. 
Had I been older than I was, long ago would I 
have asked of you the boon I do now. Give me 
Hope Maybrith for my bride.’ 

“* Never, while I have reason!’ and the brow 
of my mistress grew darker, and her eye fiercer. 

“Then I will take her; for never, while J 
have reason, will I marry another;’ and Master 
Richard drew Hope Maybrith closely, fondly, to 
his breast. 

“*Take back those words, Richard Challan, or 
you lose your mother’s love.’ 

“*That were bitter; but bitterer far would be 
the loss of Hope. Then my young master said 
something gentle to her who clung to him, and 
she, raising her young head from his shoulder, 
smiled sadly. 

“[T cannot remember all that passed between 
my mistress and her son; but at last she ordered 
Miss Hope from the room. For a little while, 
Master Richard would not let her go; but when 
she prayed him to unloose his arm from her 
waist, and let her pass out, for it well-nigh broke 
her heart to stand thus between mother and son, 
he led her tenderly to the door. ‘ Let this bea 
token, my beloved, that you are mine;’ and he 
stooped down and kissed Miss Hope’s white 
forehead. 

“My mistress spoke of Paul Lomond, and 
Master Richard listened gravely, and in silence. 

“* Hope Maybrith shall never marry that man, 
if I can help it. Mother, mother, and is it thus 
you would sell that sweet young creature? Oh, 
shame!’ 

“* And yet, my son, [am only seeking Hope's 
happiness in this marriage.’ 

“* You mean her misery, madam. Hope can 
be happy with no other than myself, for she loves 
me, as I do her, constantly, undyingly! She is 
mine, and I will never give her up.’ 
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“*Oh, Richard!’ said my mistress, coming 
closer to her son, and laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, ‘what madness, what folly is this, that 
you should so obstinately cling to Hope May- 
brith, a poor dependent upon your mother’s 
bounty—one who can neither bring you wealth 
nor power? 

“¢That poor dependent, as you call her, I love 
so well that I will marry none but her, mother. 
Wealth and power, what are they beside sweet 
Hope Maybrith ?” 

“As Master Richard seemed so determined, 
his mother began to talk about Challan Ridge. 
I could not well understand all she said, but I 
remember she spoke of her fear that the estate 
would pass into other hands, unless he would 
marry some rich, great lady, and that she men- 
tioned a name. Oh, how angry Master Richard 
seemed ! 

“* Agnes Heath,’ he repeated, in a low, bitter 
tone. ‘Think you that I would marry that cold 
girl ?—Never, never! Oh, mother, the heart that 
loves a Hope Maybrith cannot turn to one like 
Agnes Heath; and now, hear me—for I am de- 
termined—I am determined,’ he repeated, strik- 
ing the table heavily, ‘that Hope and myself 
shall never be sold for Challan Ridge. It may 
pass from my hands,—I shall never keep it at 
the price of her happiness and mine.’ 

“ Mistress looked terribly black, but she smoothed 
down her anger, and, after a little, said, in a 
proud, icy way: ‘If you are calm now, I will 
show you the papers | spoke of, and she took 
from her desk a roll, which looked like some old 
deeds, and laid them upon the table. 

“TI slipped from the room. I was frightened, 
and troubled for Master Richard and his cousin, 
and I wanted to be by myself. I sat down upon 
the back porch; it was very calm and peaceful 
there.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ruth Grey’s voice got very husky, and she 
paused for a little while. 

“Ruth,” said Amy Hill, kindly, “we have 
kept you talking too long; | am afraid you are 
very weary.” 

“* Bless your heart, Miss Amy, I could talk of 
Master Richard and Miss Hope for days, and not 
get tired. I was only thinking of all the sorrows 
they had, and that kind of choked me.’ 

The old housekeeper had talked for a long 
time. The autumn sun was beginning to wane. 
When we had entered the parlour it was bright 
with noonday light; now long, golden rays were 
slanting in through the narrow-paned windows. 

Ruth cleared her throat, and Amy pressing 
closer to me, looked up earnestly in her face. 
“*] was not there very long, for Master Richard 
sent out one of the servants after me, and when 
I went in the hall, I found him standing at the 
foot of the stairs.’ 

“*Take this to your young mistress, he said, 
putting a note in my hand, ‘and tell her, from me, 
not to grieve her sweet self for what has passed. 
Now go, Ruth; I trust you love us both ;’ and then 
he went to the hall-door, and whistled to his dog, 
but I could see, although Master Richard tried 
to smile, he was vexed and sad. 

“ Miss Hope was sitting by the window, and 
the creeping roses, which trailed in, touched her 
cheek, but it was white almost as the hangings of 
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her bed. She snatched the note from me, and 
when she had read it, she kissed it, and leaning 
her head down upon the window-seat, she cried, 
long and bitterly. I tried to soothe my darling, 
and after a little she got calm. 

“*Tell my Richard,’ she said, clasping my 
coarse, brown hand with her slender, white fin- 
gers,—‘ tell him, dear, kind Ruth, for me, that I 
cannot come down stairs to-day; it will do me 
good to stay here this evening, and by to-morrow 
I may be better, and he shall see me. It grieves 
me to refuse him, but I cannot come,’ and then 
she cried, upon my shoulder. ‘ Ruth,’ said Miss 
Hope, when she was again quiet, ‘you heard all 
that Aunt Margaret said to me; did you not think 
she was fearfully cruel?” 

“T was angry at my mistress; I did think she 
had been too harsh, and I said so. 

“*Her words fell upon my heart like a thun- 
derbolt, for 1 loved Richard, and never dreamed 
but that she would approve our love. She has 
been greatly to blame in this, continued Miss 
Hope, in a quick, excited tone. ‘She might have 
known we would learn to love one another, and 
she did wrong in letting us grow up in ignorance 
that this was not to be.’ 

“T left my poor, young mistress, with her fair 
face hidden in the bed-clothes, crying as though 
her heart was broken, and as I went down stairs 
I, too, thought my mistress very cruel in this 
matter. She was thrusting these two young, 
loving creatures apart, and for what? Only be- 
cause Miss Hope, rich in heart-sweetness, was 
poor, poor, and had no money. Master Richard 
was sadder than ever when he found Miss Hope 
would not leave her room, and he went away 
from the house, and did not come back till very 
late. Time went by; mistress became kind and 
pleasant again; but she watched her son, and 
his cousin, very closely, and if she could help it, 
would not let them be alone together for any 
time. Paul Lomond came two or three times 
to Challan Ridge. It was well his visits hap- 
pened when Master Richard was not at home, 
or he would have ordered him from the house. 
Miss Hope saw Paul Lomond but once, and she 
was so shy and stiff that he did not come again 
for a long time. Mistress always had to talk to 
him. Master Richard and Miss Hope sometimes 
met, and had hurried talks. I knew that he 
wanted her to steal away with him from Challan 
Ridge, and be married in the village, but she 
would not hear of this. 

“*Do not let us be traitors to your mother, 
Richard.’ she said. ‘She never mentions Paul 
Lomond to me now, and, perhaps, after all, she 
may smile on our love. Let us be true to one 
another, and wait patiently a little longer.’ 

“ Poor darlings, they might as well have been 
traitors to one who, through all, was a traitor to 
them. Master Richard went away from home. 
He had business in a distant city, and he did not 
expect to be back for many weeks. Had his mo- 
ther seemed stern and cross towards Miss Hope, 
he would not have left her, but mistress had a 
purpose in her heart, and she was kind and good, 
but that it might have its perfect work. Master 
Richard had a long talk with his mother the 
night before he left, and when it was over, they 
did not seem as they had so often done, to be 
angry. He said a few words to Miss Hope, as 
they stood by that window, with the bright moon 











shining on them, and then he kissed her, many, 
many times. After Master Richard had gone 
away, Paul Lomond came often to the Ridge, 
and Miss Hope did not treat him so stiffly, for 
she seemed to think, as her aunt said nothing 
about it, that he had given up all notion of her. 
One morning I was dusting the furniture in this 
room, and Miss Hope sat here reading, when my 
mistress came in, as though in a great hurry; 
she looked very white, and had an open letter in 
her hand. 

“¢ Sit down, Hope,’ said she, seeing Miss Hope 
start from her seat ina fright, * sit down, and I will 
read the letter to you.’ 

“So she did. It was from Master Richard, 
and he said the affairs of Challan Ridge were 
worse than he had ever thought of, and there 
was a line from the lawyer, saying that, unless 
so much money could be raised by a given time, 
to meet some claims, the estate must be sold. 
When my mistress closed the letter, she leaned 
baek in her chair, and clasping her hands, said : 
‘What, oh! what shall be done?’ 

“She looked so distressed that Miss Hope flew 
to her side: ‘Can | do anything for you, dear 
aunt? she asked affectionately, ‘it grieves me to 


| see you so distressed.’ 


“There was a kind of joyous flash from the 
eyes of my mistress, as she answered : ‘ If you so 
choose you can do everything, my dear Hope, you 
can save Richard Challan and his mother from 
beggary.’ 

“* How? Oh, tell me quickly, and it shall be 
done!’ 

“¢ Marry Paul Lomond, and Challan Ridge is 
safe!’ 

“*Ask not that,’ said Miss Hope, in a low 
gasping voice ;— oh, anything but that!—I can 
never give Richard up.’ 

“* You must!’ said my mistress fiercely, and 
then she added, quieter like: ‘ You cannot love 
Richard truly, or you would not wish to see him 
a beggar, crushed in his fair youth by poverty.’ 

** Heaven forbid that to be; but aunt, Richard 
has told me that my marrying Paul Lomond can 
never influence his fortune, or yours.’ 

“*Then he spoke falsely; and now listen to 
me, and then my mistress talked of money mat- 
ters, of Challan Ridge, and lastly, of the folly her 
son would commit, were he to marry so poor a 
girl as his cousin. 

“ All this, Miss Hope listened to with tearful 
eyes and reddening cheeks, but she only said, 
imploringly, ‘Take not from me my Richard.’ 

“Is this your answer? asked my mistress 
angrily. ‘Then let me tell you that your Richard 
would marry Agnes Heath to-morrow were he 
free from your claim upon him.’ 

“That, I will not believe! almost screamed 
Miss Hope, starting to her feet. ‘ Richard is true 
to me,I know, | trust—and I will cling to him, 
say what you, his mother, may.’ 

“*T do say, replied my mistress, as calmly as 
though she had never noticed Miss Hope's violence, 
‘I dosay that Richard would offer his hand to Agnes 
Heath, were you but married to Paul Lomond.’ 

“* Did he tell you this? Came these words 
from his own lips? Answer me truly, as you 
hope for heaven!’ 

“ Then my mistress hesitated, and looked down, 
but she answered, ‘ Richard told me this the last 
evening he was at Challan Ridge, and he added, 
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‘Say to Hope, for me, that it were better she 
would marry Paul Lomond, than live with me in 
poverty. Should she consent tothis, I will marry 
Agnes Heath, who loves me, and whose wealth 
can snatch ChallanRidge from the stranger’s hands; 
but ifshe will not marry Lomond, then Iam bound 
to her. Say this to Hope, mother, and bid her 
remember, together we are powerless, for we are 
poor; apart we will be powerful.’ 

“*T cannot believe this,’ murmured Miss Hope. 
‘No, no; Richard could never have said these 
cruel things.’ 

“ Then my mistress answered proudly, that her 
word was not thus to be lightly doubted ; and I 
mind me well, that she insisted surely that her 
son had spoken all those words. 

“*Then Richard Challan is a traitor; either 
this, or you, his mother, speak falsely,’ said Miss 
Hope, in a thick, choking voice. She seemed so 
raised, just like a wild, angry bird. 

“*] may speak truly, and yet Richard be no 
traitor. He only listens to reason now, and it 
bids him crush his love for you, and seek a mar- 
riage with one wealthier; one who can help 
him better than you could do. You love Richard, 
Hope; then cling no longer to him. You are to 
him but as aclog. Freed from you, he is poor” 
no longer. Be generous, then, to my son, in your 
love, and marry Paul Lomond, who yet faithfully 
loves you.’ 

“ My mistress smiled when she had said those 
cold words, but Miss Hope shrunk from her 
smile. 

**Now, I know why no letter ever came from 
Richard ; no message ever, to break the strange, 
terrible silence, since he left Challan Ridge ;’ and 
getting up from her chair, Miss Hope tottered 
across to this picture of Master Richard. ‘If I 
have stood between you and wealth, my beloved,’ 
she said, ‘forgive me, I am sorry for it; but, Rich- 
ard, I love you too well to drag your noble spirit 
down to poverty. You are free; yes, free! 
Marry Agnes Heath, and I will marry Paul Lo- 
mond. “ Apart we will be powerful,” and broad 
pieces of gold shall fill up our heart-wound. Do 
you hear me, Richard! They may bury us in gold 
if they will;’ and she laughed wildly. 

“Then my mistress tried to speak, but Miss 
Hope, raising her head, said, proudly, ‘Say no 
more to me just now, madam, but suffer me to 
go to my room.’ 

“It was evening before Miss Hope would un- 
lock her door, and then she looked like one who 
had gone through the trouble of years. As my 
mistress had bade me, I asked her what decision 
she had now come to. 

“*'Tell Mrs. Challan, Ruth,’ she answered, 
with a cold, unnatural smile, ‘that I am going to 
marry Paul Lomond, and that it is my wish the 
marriage should be as soon as possible.’ I looked 
at her in affright, but she waved me from her, 
and shut to the door. 

“Qh, how pleased and happy mistress seemed. 
She was as anxious as Miss Hope that the wed- 
ding should be soon, and preparations for it com- 
menced at Challan Ridge. Allthis while, Master 
Richard was not written to. I so often wished 
that he would come. I wanted to hear his own 
tongue own or deny all that mistress had said. 
The day before Miss Hope’s wedding, I went to 








her room with some grapes my mistress had sent. 
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She let me come in, but she seemed in a strange 
humour. When I offered the grapes, she dashed 
the little silver waiter, upon which they were 
piled, from my hand, and the rich purple cluster 
rolled upon the floor. 

“* Don’t be frightened, Ruth,’ she said, ‘I am 
not angry at you, but I want none of my aunt’s 
hypocritical presents. She can’t love me; she 
has sold me for gold, and if I ate her grapes they 
would choke me.’ 

“Then I took my darling’s little hand, and said, 
‘Oh, Miss Hope, do wait till Master Richard 
comes. Put off your wedding until he is here, 
and maybe he can explain all these strange things 
happily and well.’ 

“*What use would there be in that, Ruth? 
Richard can explain nothingI wish tohear. No; 
I will marry Paul Lomond, and my life will be 
as happy as money can make it.’ 

“*] thought, Miss Hope, you loved Master 
Richard.’ 

“‘T love him with a love so true that I am 
marrying to save him from beggary. Tell him 
this, Ruth, when he comes; tell him, but I will 
write a little note, which you can give to him, 
when I am Hope Lomond,’ and she trembled vio- 
lently. 

“Miss Hope looked more like marble than 
flesh and blood, when she was married. Paul 
Lomond seemed very happy; I believe he dearly 
loved his beautiful young bride, and my mistress 
stood by, with a smile of triumph upon her face. 
Paul Lomond took his wife to her new home the 
day of the wedding, and they went away in his 
own elegant carriage. 

“Two weeks after, Master Richard came home. 
My mistress turned pale when she saw him riding 
up the avenue; proud as she was, she feared his 
anger. He ran up the steps looking so bright 
and happy, his pretty dark hair tossed back from 
his broad, white forehead, and his cheek all a- 
glow with health. 

* Good news, mother; Challan‘Ridge is safe !’ 
he said, as my mistress met him in the hall; and 
he told her in a few words of an unexpected re- 
covery of an old debt, which was large enough 
to meet all claims ; but he added quickly, ‘ Where 
is Hope? I do not see her.’ 

“At this, my mistress got very white; she trem- 
bled all over, and for a little while seemed as 
though she could not speak. 

“You donot answer. Mother, where is Hope ? 
Is she dead? and he looked anxiously from his 
mother to myself, but yet silence. ‘Is she mar- 
ried? at last shouted Master Richard, his face 
getting black with anger. ‘ What have you done 
with Hope? Mother, if you have forced her into 
that hated marriage, look to yourself.’ 

“ At this threat, Mrs. Challan forgot her fear in 
wrath, and looking up proudly, she answered, 
‘Cease this bold language to your mother. Hope 
Maybrith has been the wife of Paul Lomond for 
many days; she married willingly; yes, it was 
her wish that the marriage should be as speedy 
as possible.’ 

“* Now, God help me in my misery,’ groaned 
Master Richard, covering his face with his hands. 
‘Oh, cold and cruel of heart, how dared you take 
from me my own Hope, and give her to another? 
Mother, do you know what you have done? you 
have blighted my happiness ; you have made life, 
sweet life,a burden to me;’ then great sobs choked 
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Master Richard, and the strong man wept like a | 
child. 

“ His mother went close to him, and said gentle 
words; but he would not listen to her, and flung | 
her hand from his shoulder as though it was a 
serpent. I went out from the hall, and left the | 
mother and son alone; they came not forth from 
there until the stars glimmered in the sky, and 
the owls hooted round Challan Ridge. Master 
Richard seemed more gentle towards my mis- 
tress; but he looked miserable, and I knew that 
she had whispered false things about Miss Hope 
to him, and tried to make him think she was un- 
true to him. I remembered the note, and when 
Master Richard came into this parlour the next 
morning I gave it to him. When he had read it, 
he looked up, with tears in his eyes, at Miss 
Hope’s picture, and talked to it just as she had 
done to his on that sad morning. 

“They have parted us, my Hope, by false 
and cruel words; but would that you had not 
heeded,—that you had trusted me more fully. 
Would that your heart had been slower to drink 
in the poison, all might have been well. I thank 
God that you were true to me; that although you 
have left me miserable, yet that the blessed love 
of your heart did not wane or dim. Oh, Hope, 
your love for me was strong and mighty ; terrible, 
and dread your sacrifice.’ Then he strode from 
the room like a madman; and I felt sure, from his 
wild talk to the picture, that Miss Hope had told, 
in her note, all those cruel things about Agnes 
Heath. Master Richard knew who had sown the 
seed of this dark woe-harvest, and he reproached 
his mother fearfully. 

“* You spoke false things against your own son ; 
you kept back my letters. You wrung Hope’s 
heart with cold, chilling words which I never 
said, and thus you gained her for Paul Lomond. 
Oh, mother, great has been your sin.’ And when 
my mistress, answering stormily, spoke again of 
Agnes Heath, Master Richard said to her, sternly, 
‘You have taken from me Hope Maybrith, let 
that be enough. Mother, your idol is gold; be- 
fore it you have laid a sweet, fair victim ; but you 
are not content, you seek another. Hear me, 
madam! J will not marry Agnes Heath; and I 
charge you, upon your peril, never again to speak 
of her to me.’ 

“Oh, how my heart sickened to hear Master 
Richard talk thus to his mother; but she had cast 
thorns in his path, and if they tore him, and he 
murmured, was not she to blame? I loved my 
mistress nolonger. I knew that her fierce, proud 
spirit had brought gloom and sorrow to her son 
and his cousin; but I pitied her, and stayed by her. 
The summer went away. My mistress grew 
prouder, and more silent; Master Richard was 
wretched and gloomy; no one in this old house 
seemed happy. A great shadow had fallen on 
Challan Ridge. Miss Amy, Miss Ellen, it was the 
shadow of gold.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Master Richard wrote one letter to Miss Hope 
after her marriage. He must have told her in it 
how falsely mistress had spoken about Agnes 
Heath ; for in the answer, which I found years 
after in his desk, she thanks him for having taken 
away a great grief from herheart. She tells him 





that Paul Lomond is kind to her, and loves her, 


and she begs my master to try to be happy; then, 
at the close, she says,‘ No! I dare not look upon 


_ your face on earth; but so live, my Richard, that 


it may smile upon me in heaven, that glorious 


| place, where comes no grief, or bitter woes.’ It 
, must have cost the poor thing a great struggle to 


write this note; it was stained with her tears. 
Master Richard put Miss Hope’s picture in the 
room above this, and there he used to go and sit. 
The room was poor enough ; the floor was broken 
in places, and it was used as a sort of lumber- 
chamber ; but from the windows he could see all 
the walks he and his cousin had loved so well, 
and he had a strange, obstinate way of staying 
there the greater part of every day. The old 
minister at the village often came to Challan 
Ridge, and Master Richard loved to be with him, 
and talk to him. He became a changed creature, 
—sad, it is true, but sweet, and gentle, and not 
so gloomy ; each day he seemed to think more of 
Heaven, and less of earth, and his cheek grew 
paler, and his eye brighter. Mistress loved her son, 
and she used to watch him anxiously. Oh, how 
bitterly did she repent, when too late, of her 
wickedness and deceit! Often would she beg 
Master Richard to forgive all that she had done, 
and he would reply, with a sweet, sad smile, that 
he had long ago done that, and she must pardon 
all his fierce words to her. One fall afternoon, 
I remember it well, the sun shone brightly, and 
the dahlias and tall chrysanthemums nodded their 
gay heads to each other in the pleasant breeze, a 
boy came to Challan Ridge with letters. Master 
Richard took them, and went back to the strange, 
lonesome room above. Directly after, there came 
a groan, and a dull, heavy sound, as though some 
one had fallen upon the floor; I knew the noise 
came from the room where Master Richard was, 
and, trembling with fear, I hurried there. At the 
door I met my mistress; she, too, had heard the 
noise, and she was pale with fright. Upon the 
floor lay my young master, he had fallen on his 
face, and the sharp corner of a picture-frame 
which leaned against the wall, had cut a great 
gash in his temple ; from this the bright, red blood 
was fast streaming. My mistress did not scream, 
or cry, but she quivered like a leaf, and gave a 
low moan; then she stooped down, and helped 
me raise her boy. Tenderly she held his poor, 
bleeding head, and she said softly to him, 

“¢ Richard, darling, do you know me?’ 

“He opened his sweet blue eyes, they looked 
dim and strained, then he shut them again, and 
said, in a half whisper, ‘ Hope—Heaven!’ 

“ These two words were the last Master Richard 
ever spoke; he lay all night as in a deep sleep, 
breathing very faintly, and just when the stars 
were dying out, and day was breaking, he died. 
Mistress went on like one crazy the night Master 
Richard died; she would go to his bedside, and, 
although he could not hear her, beg him to speak 
to her once more; to forgive her, and not die, and 
leave her alone. Then she would turn to the 
doctors, and with tears and sobs beg them to save 
his life, and awaken him from his sleep ; but they 
shook their heads sadly, and said he was in a 
death stupor, and they could do nothing for him. 
Clenched in Master Richard’s hand was a letter, 
and when we raised him from the floor, and took 
it from him, we found it brought mournful news. 
She whom he had loved so well was dead. Hope 
Lomond had laid down her fair young head in 
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the quiet of the grave. The letter was very 
short; dear Hope had died suddenly, but peace- 
fully ; her husband was away from home, but his 
name was not upon her lips in her death-hour. 
She spoke of Richard Challan, her well-beloved 
cousin. Death had not long parted these young 
creatures, and I believe that they met rejoicingly 
in heaven. They both loved their Saviour. The 
sudden news of his cousin’s death was too much 
for Master Richard, and | suppose when he read 
it he fell right away upon the floor in a swoon. 
He had been frail and delicate for a long time; 
but the Doctor’s said the heavy blow he got upon 
his temple, when he fell against the sharp pic- 
ture corner, ended his young life. In our hurry 
and distress, none of us knew or noticed that 
some of the blood which trickled from our young 
masters head had found its way through the 
broken floor, and came out upon this ceiling there 
as you see it, a dark, red spot. Mistress was the 
first who saw it. When she came down into the 
room, and as I led her to her chair, she looked 
upon that spot, and said, with a shudder, 

“* Ruth! behold my Richard’s blood, like Abel’s, 
cries out against his murderer,’ and she wept, 
and talked so wildly about that spot, that I, see- 
ing how it grieved her, offered to wash it away. 
‘ Wash it away,’ she repeated, bitterly, ‘ and if you 
do, it will just start out brighter, deeper than before. 
You cannot wash it away, and I charge you, Ruth 
Grey, meddle not with it.’ 

“| obeyed; but it was terrible to see my mis- 
tress sitting here, her great black eyes fixed, with 
a strange, unnatural stare, upon that spot. She 
would talk so fearfully, too, and would reproach 
herself with having killed Hope and Richard. 
‘ Look,’ she would say, pointing to her picture and 
then to theirs, ‘there is a murderess and her vic- 
tims.’ Oh, how I pitied my mistress! All the 
bitter anger I used to feel against her died away; 
for | saw that the punishment of her sin was very 
heavy. My mistress took a low, nervous fever, 
and for weeks she lay as one dying; but she re- 
covered, and rose from her sick bed a penitent, 
sad-hearted woman, still reproaching herself, but 
with a quieter kind of grief as it were, not so 
fierce or terrible. When this parlour, which had 
been kept shut up for a long time, was again 
opened, this spot was not to be seen. A spider 
had woven its web closely over it, and the deep, 
red stain was hidden from our eyes. It seemed 
to me that God, in mercy, had sent the little in- 
sect to cover it thus, and I would not let the web 
be brushed from the wall. When my mistress 
came in this room, she looked tremblingly towards 
the corner, as though she expected to see that 
spot, but a look of thankfulness came over her 
pale face as she marked the web. There it kung 





for a long time; but the wind, one summer day, 
swept through the open windows, and lightly 
carried it from the wall; in a little time the web 
was woven again, and strange though it may 
seem, Miss Amy, there it has been through many 
years, until you, to-day, brushed it down. I dare 
say, some who came in wondered to see that 
great black web hanging upon the wall. Ah, 
how little they knew what it covered !—a single 
spot so full of terrible meaning to my mistress. 
My mistress never left Challan Ridge, unless 
sometimes to go to your home, Miss Amy, and 
she spent most of her time in this room.” 

“T hope,” said Ruth Grey solemnly, “ that she 
went to heaven. I know that she was a changed 
woman long before her death, and that she bit- 
terly and constantly repented her sin towards 
her son and Hope Maybrith; for sin I call it, that 
she should thus deceive and tear apart two young 
fond hearts.” 


“ And what became of Paul Lomond, Ruth ?” 
I asked, brushing away the tears which would 
dim my eyes. 

“Ah, Miss Ellen! he died many years ago. 
Paul Lomond loved his young wife dearly, even 
though he knew she was so unwilling to marry 
him, and I have heard it said, he never smiled 
after her death. And now | have told you the 
story of my dead darlings; it is a sad one, but it 
is true.” 

There came a mournful moral in the old 
woman’s words to me, and I thought how many 
of the dark things of this life are realities, whilst 
its bright gleams are as airy fancies, fading, 
vanishing away almost at their birth. 


In the little parlour where, years before, Amy 
Hill and I had listened so tearfully to Ruth 
Grey’s story, I sat last night. No cobweb hung 
upon its walls; they were papered and painted, 
and the dreary stain was hidden. A bright fire 
blazed upon the hearth, the gay voices of little 
children echoed through the room, and their 
mother, my sweet cousin Amy, now the beloved 
wife of Louis Wyon, sat by my side. The tongue 
of Ruth Grey had lor been hushed in death, but 
the memory of her mournful story came back 
vividly to me as I looked upon the old portraits. 


Many sorrows have made me grave, graver 
than in my girlhood’s days, and ‘tis my wont 
almost unwittingly to twine with each memory 
sad thoughts. And to me, the old story came as 
a strange, mournful emblem of the human heart 
over whose bleeding woes the “ cobweb of forget- 
fulness” drapes itself;—hanging there until the 
winds of memory sweep it aside, and cause us “to 
quiver at the sight of our long-hidden griefs.” 





SONG. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


Comg, let our hearts with joy run o'er; 
Let all our unkind strife be ended ; 
And let our thoughts for evermore 


Through chance and change be fondly blended. 


And, that Love’s bond may always bind, 

We'll view each other’s faults with blindness, 
And in our gentle friendship find 

A haven from the world’s unkindness. 





Why should we seek a fancied care, 

When life casts all its worst before us? 
Why teach our brows dark hues to wear, 

When Heaven itself frowns darkly o’er us? 
Oh, let us rather try to smile, 

Though strangers long our hearts to lightness! 
The turbid stream men aye revile, 

While laughing wells are prized for brightness. 














ADAY’S JOURNEY IN SILESIA 


From the French of J. H. Bernardin, de St. Pierre. 


BY M. EB. LAZARUS, M.D. 


On my return from Russia into France, I 
chanced, among many other travellers of different 
nations, to occupy a seat in the post-chaise be- 
tween Riga and Breslau. We sat, two by two, on 
wooden benches,—our trunks under our feet, the 
sky over our heads,—travelling day and night, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, 


and finding, at the inns on the road, only brown | 


bread, whiskey, and coffee. 

Such was the style of travelling in Russia, Prus- 
sia, Poland, and in most of the Northern countries. 
After traversing, sometimes great forests of open 
hemlock and birch, sometimes, tracts of land, we 
came among the mountains, covered with ash 
and oak growth, which separate Poland from 
Silesia. 

Although my travelling companions understood 
French—now the universal language of Europe— 
they conversed very little. One morning about 
dawn, we found ourselves upon a hill, near a 
castle, charmingly situated. Many brooks wound 
through its long avenues of lindens, and formed 
below little islands, planted with orchards, in the 
midst of meadows. Afar off—as far as sight 
could extend—we perceived the rich countries 
of Silesia, covered with harvests, villages, and 
handsome residences, watered by the Oder, which 
traversed them like a riband of gold and azure. 

“Oh, what a lovely scene!” exclaimed an Ita- 
lian painter, who was going to Dresden; “ I seem 
to see Milan.” 

An astronomer, of the Academy of Berlin, re- 
marked: “* Here are wide plains; one might take 
a long base, and by those steeples, have a fine 
suite of triangles.” 

An Austrian baron, smiling scornfully, replied 
to the geometrician, “ Know that this land belongs 
to one of the greatest nobles of Germany ; all the 
churches that you see below theré are on his 
estate.” 

“ That being the case,” said a Swiss merchant, 
“the inhabitants are then serfs. By my faith, a 
poor country !” 

A Prussian officer of hussars, who was smok- 
ing his pipe, withdrew it gravely from his mouth, 
and said, in a firm tone: “No one here holds 
title, but under the King of Prussia. He has de- 
livered the Silesians from the yoke of Austria, 
and of nobles. I remember his making us encamp 
here four years. Oh, what a fine country this is 
to fight in! I would establish my magazine in 
the castle, and my artillery upon those terraces. 
I would flank the river with my infantry; I 
would place my cavalry upon the wings, and 
with 30,000 men, I would here face all the forces 
of the empire. Long live Frederic!” 

Hardly had he resumed his pipe, when a Rus- 
sian officer replied : “I would not live in a coun- 
try like Silesia, open to all armies. Our Cossacks 
ravaged it during the last war, and had not our 


regular troops restrained them, they would not 


have left a cottage standing. It is now still 








worse there; the peasants can carry on lawsuits 
with their lords! and the citizens have still 
greater privileges in their municipalities! I 
prefer the environs of Moskwa.” 

A young Leipsic student replied to these two 
otlicers: “Gentlemen, how can you speak of war 
in such charming places? Permit me to inform 
you that the very name of Silesia is derived from 


Campi Elysti—the Elysian fields. It is better to 
sing with Virgil : 


*Lycori; 
Hic ipso tecum consumerer evo.’ 


‘Here with thee should my life smoothly flow.’” 


He spoke with so much animation as to wake 
up an amiable Parisian mantua-maker, who, at 
the aspect of this beautiful scenery, exclaimed, 
*Q, the delicious country! it lacks nothing but 
Frenchmen.” Why do you sigh?” she inquired 
of a young Rabbin beside her. 

“ Look!” said the Jewish Doctor; “that moun- 
tain below, with its peak, resembles Mount Sinai.” 

Everybody began to laugh. But an old Luthe- 
ran minister, of Erfurt, in Saxony, frowning, re- 
joined, “Silesia is an accursed country; for the 
truth is banished from it. It is under the yoke of 
Papacy. You will see, at the entrance of Bres- 
lau, the palace of the former Dukes of Silesia, 
which now serves as a Jesuit College, though 
they have been chased from every other part of 
Europe.” 

A heavy Dutch merchant, commissary for the 
Prussian army during the last war, replied to 
him: “ Howcan you call a country cursed, which 
is covered with so much that is good? The King 
of Prussia has done well to Silesia ; it is the finest 
flower of his crown. I would rather own an 
acre there for my garden, than a mile square 
in the sandy Marquisate of Brandenburg.” 

Thus disputing, we arrived at Breslau, where 
we alighted at a very fine hotel. While waiting 
dinner, we spoke of the owner of the place. The 
Saxon minister assured us that he was a scoun- 
drel who commanded the Prussian artillery at 
the siege of Dresden; that he had crushed that 
unfortunate city with poisoned bomb-shells, half 
of its houses being still destroyed, and that he 
had acquired his property by levying contribu- 
tions on Saxony. 

“ You are deceived,” answered the Baron; “ he 
got it by marriage with an Austrian countess, 
who made a mesalliance in wedding him. His 
wife is now much to be pitied; none of her 


| children can enter the ranks of the German nobi- 


lity, for their father is only an officer of fortune.” 
“What you say,” replied the Prussian hussar, 
“does him honour, and he would be crowned 
with honours this day in Prussia, had he not left 
the king’s service on the return of peace. He can 
now no longer show himself.” 
The host, who now ordered in dinner, said 
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“ Gentlemen, it appears that you do not know 
this nobleman of whom you speak; he is a man 
loved and respected by every one; there is nota 
beggar on his estates. Although a Catholic, he 
assists poor passengers of every country and reli- 
gion. If they are Saxons, he lodges and feeds 
them three days, in compensation for the harm 
he was obliged to do them during the war. He 
is adored by his wife and children.” 

“Learn,” replied the Lutheran minister to the 
host, “ that there is neither charity nor virtue in 
his communion, All he has done is pure hypo- 
crisy, like the virtues of pagans and papists. 

There were several Catholics among us, who 
were about to raise a terrible dispute, when the 
host, taking the head of the table, invited us to be 
seated. We were all then silent, and began to 
eat and drink in traveller’s fashion. The cheer 
was fine. At the dessert, peaches, grapes, and 
lemons were served. The host then told his 
wife to bring, while we waited for the coffee, 
some bottles of champagne wine, with which he 
wished to regale the company, in honour, he said, 
of the lord of the manor, to whom he had par- 
ticular obligations. When the bottles came, he 
placed them by the French lady, requesting her 
to do the honours. 

Joy then appeared on all countenances, and 
conversation was reanimated. My fair com- 
patriot oilered the host the first glass, saying 
that we were as well served at his house as at 
the first hotels of Paris, and that she knew no 
Frenchman of more gallantry. 

The Russian officer agreed that there were 
more fruits at Breslau than at Moscow, he com- 
pared Silesia to Livonia for fertility, and added 
that the liberty of the peasants rendered a coun- 
try better cultivated, and its lord happier. 

The astronomer observed, that Moscow was 
nearly in the same latitude as Breslau, and con- 
sequently, susceptible of the same productions. 

The hussar officer said, “Truly, I think the 
lord of this manor, has done very well in leav- 
ing the service. After all, our great Frederic, 
after earning laurels on the battle-field passes 
part of his time in gardening and cultivating 
melons himself at Sans Souci.” 

Every one shared the hussar’s opinion. Even 
the Saxon minister said that Silesia was a fine 
and good province, and that it was a pity it was 
in error, but that he doubted not, since liberty of 
conscience was established in the estates of the 
King of Prussia, that all the inhabitants, and es- 
pecially the owner of that hotel, would return to 
the truth,and embrace the Confession of Augs- 
burg ; “ for,” added he, “ God never leaves a good 
action without reward, and it is one that cannot 
be too much praised in a soldier, who has done 
illto the people of my country during war, that 
he does them good in time of peace. 

The host then proposed to drink the health of 
this brave lord, which was done with the ap- 
plause of all the company, 

Even the young Rabbin entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. He was dining alone and sadly 
on his provisions, in a corner of the hall, accord- 
ing to the custom of Jews in travelling ; he arose, 
and presented his large leather cup to the 
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it seem to you, Doctor? is not the soil that pro- 
duces such good wine, well worth the promised 
land 2?” 

“ Doubtless, Madam,” he replied, smiling “ es- 
pecially when this good wine is poured out by 
such fair hands.” 

“ Hope, then,” said she to him, “that your 
Messiah may be born in France, so that he may 
there reassemble your tribes from all parts of the 
world.” 


“Would to God!” replied the Israelite; “but 
first, he would have to make the conquest of 
Europe, where we are almost everywhere so 
wretched. He would have to be a new Cyrus, 
who should force the different peoples to live in 
peace among themselves and with the human 
race.” 


“God hearken to you!” cried most of the 
guests. 


I admired the variety of opinions among so 
many persons, who were disputing before they 
were seated at table, and who were in such per- 
fect accord when they arose. I concluded that 
man is wicked in his misfortunes,—for it is such 
for many people to fast; and that he was good 
when he was happy, for when he has dined 
well he is at peace with all the world. I drew 
another consequence, of more importance: that 
all these opinions, which had, for the most part, 
alternately influenced me, came entirely from the 
different educations of my travelling companions ; 
and I did not doubt that each of them would 
return to his own, when his blood should cool. 
Desiring to fix my judgment on the subjects of 
conversation, I addressed a neighbour, who had 
been all the while silent, and seemed to possess 
an even temper. “What think you,” said I, “ of 
Silesia, and of the master of the house ?” 

“ Silesia,” he replied to me, “is a very good 
country, since it produces fruits in abundance; 
and the master of the house is an excellent man, 
since he does good to all the unfortunate. As to 
the manner of judging in each individual accord- 
ing to his religion, his nation, his estate, his tem- 
perament, his sex, his age, the season of the year, 
even the hour of the day, and especially his edu- 
cation, which gives the first and last colour to our 
judgments; but when we refer everything to the 
happiness of the human race, we are sure of 
judging as God acts, It is upon the general 
reason of the universe, that we ought to regulate 
our particular reasons, as we regulate our watches 
by the sun.” 


Since this conversation, 1 have even found 
that, concerning our globe and its inhabitants, it 
was like Silesia; every one gets an idea of it 
according to his education. The astronomers see 
in it only a globe, shaped like a Dutch cheese, 
which turns around the sun, with some New- 
tonians on it. Soldiers find battle-fields and 
grades of distinction; nobles, seignioral titles and 
vassals; priests, communicants and excommuni- 
cated ; merchants, branches of commerce and 
money; painters, landscapes; epicurians, terres- 
trial paradises. But the wise man considers it 
in its relations with the needs of men, and men 





iady, who filled it to the brim. He emptied it at 
one draught; then she said to him, “ How does 





themselves by those which they sustain with each 
other. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


BY CHARLES 


Recent German Literature.—Musikalische 
Briefe. Wahrheit ueber Tonkunst und Tonkunstler, 
td est, Musical Letters, or Truth Relative to the 
Art of Sound and its Artists. Such is the title of 
an anonymous work recently published at Leipzig. 
In it, all questions relative to musical art in gene- 
ral, but more particularly the dramatic music of 
the German school, are sharply discussed. “He 
combats, with much sense, those ridiculous ideas 
relative to theatrical matters, which have, for the 
last twenty years, been gaining ground in Ger- 
many, and bids the composers of his own country 
remember that there are certain laws of the hu- 
man understanding whose tutelary yoke is not 
to be so readily shaken off.” These two little 
volumes, written in a rapid and flowing, though 
clear and accurate style, are agreeable to read, and 
include a vast amount of judicious observation, 
supported by the best authorities. 


Christliche Frauenbilder, or “ Portraits of Christian 
Women.” By Henry Merz. “There is,” we are 
told, “a double interest in this work,—that of 
history, as well as the interest of religious instruc- 
tion.” “But, to Merz’s credit be it said, that he has 
not merely introduced into his biographical gallery 
those women celebrated by a stormy or brilliant 
career. He has devoted a large portion to the 
truly Christian,—to those gentle hearts who knew 
no higher ambition here on earth than to conform 
to the will of their Lord in Heaven. We there meet, 
side by the side of queens and princesses, humble 
plebeian women, whose days glided away with- 
out éclat, without glory, in humility, work, and 
prayer. The obscure names of Johanna Linnard 
and Frederica Hofacker figure side by side with 
the glorious names of Saint Monica and Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary. A better traced plan, and 
a little more biographical development were, in- 
deed, desirable in this work, but we cannot refuse 
our tribute of admiration to the pious zeal and 
pure erudition with which the book is impressed.” 


Never has Henry Herne—the death in life— 
attracted more attention than of late. He has 
been reviewed, biographized, and re-reviewed 
incessantly. One-half of the reading world in 
Europe has, at one time or the other, condemned 
him as a monster prejudicial to religion and 
morals, while the other and younger portion agree 
in praising to the skies his irony, vivacity, and 
knowledge of the human heart. Yet, despite all 
this, we cannot help regarding his last great effort 
—The Romancero—as a somewhat heavy produc- 
tion. The last best article on Heine, has recently 
been written by Saint Rene TAILLANDIER, a 
French Professor, pronounced by the first literary 
journal of Germany to be more familiar with the 
literature of Das Vaterland than any other French- 
man living. We had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Taillandier, a few years ago, at 
Montpellier, and have since followed, with re- 
newed interest, his literary career. The follow- 
ing extract indicates an unerring judgment, and 
deep power of criticism. He is speaking of the 
incredible physical suffering to which Heine has 
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been for many years subject, and of its influence 
upon his mind and works. 

“In vain has Time kept on his course, in vain 
has suffering—a frightful, pitiless suffering—laid 
its leaden hands on the wings of his fantasy; for 
fantasy has triumphed, and flown afar! Behold 
him on his bed of suffering, as artists have repre- 
sented him,—observe his finely-formed and pen- 
sive head, where physical pain seems more keenly 
to accuse the originality of his inner life —remark 
that which rays forth from the delicacy of his 
complexion, the smile of his lips, the half-closed 
glance which catches only a faint gleam of light! 
Whence comes this immovable serenity? It is 
the victory of humour over the cruellest sufferings 
which can chain the flight of the soul. How 
great are the contradictions which occur between 
books and conduct! History can tell us of more 
than one spiritual writer whose life was a contra- 
diction of his theory. But if, on the contrary, we 
reproach this poet for having too warmly preached 
the religion of sense and beauty, with what an 
incredible facility does he show himself superior 
to his doctrines! At the very instant in which 
all that he loves escapes him,—when form va- 
nishes, colour escapes,— when the worship of 
Hellenism, with which he seemed intoxicated, 
abandons him to the depth of the abyss, it is then 
we see him always smiling and calm, recalling 
his swarms of dreams with a grace which no suf- 
fering canchange. But, in fact, these school terms 
of sensualism and spiritualism are here out of 
place. I can now understand why these two in- 
spirations continually mingle in the train of his 
imbroglios. I understand that the depth of his 
poesy is, properly, neither an ideal enthusiasm, or 
the intoxication of material beauty, but humour,— 
that sort of literary mysticism peculiar to the minds 
of the North; a capricious form of intelligence 
which hides grief under joy and tenderness under 
mockery,—a profound and graceful irony, which 
ascends at times to the highest summits of human 
thought, embraces the universe, and plays equally 
with heaven and earth, with the real and the ideal. 
Those who have been visited by this muse, have 
been borne by her away to regions where trouble 
and care are unknown; for to them all things on 
this earth below appear transformed by the bold 
gaiety of the dreamer. Such was Henry Heine 
as we saw him twenty-five years ago, when 
young and daring he wrote the satanic pages of 
the Reisebilder, or, Images of Travel,—and such 
do we find him to-day, triumphing by poetry 
over grief, and dictating the glittering, sparkling 
strophes of his latest work. Charming and power- 
ful unity of life, in the midst of so many light 
works and singular contrasts.” 


An agreeable series of ballads, entitled Kaiser 
Karl, or The Emperor Charles, has recently been 
written by Orro F. Gruprg, and published at 
Leipsig. They form, we are told, a trilogy, which 
is rather lyric than epic, Charlemagne being the 
hero. We find in it a pleasant souvenir of that 
naive and narrative poetry which flourished in 
Germany during the Middle Ages. A little more 
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originality might, indeed, have been desired in 
these productions; but, such as it is, the little col- 
lection recommends itself by a harmony of eru- 
dition and poetry so rare, that we trust it will be 
faithfully received, despite a few imperfections. 


Lebensbeschreibung.—History of My Life. A 
posthumous work by GENERAL FREDERIC DE 
Mavritz. “The part which General Mauritz 
took in the war of Prussia against France, from 
1806 to 1818, is well known. Yet his career 
was not entirely military ; it has been, in part, poli- 
tical. Called to the State Council by the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the King, Frederic 
William the Third, and President of the States in 
the Province of Brandenbourg, in 1827, ’29, and 
’31, he incessantly evinced an ardent patriotism, 
and represented, with military energy, the old 
Prussian spirit, in opposition to the triumphant 
invasion of liberal ideas. This recently pub- 
lished autobiography enables us to familiarly 
penetrate into the life of one who was a gentle- 
man and a soldier,—a life whose entire period 
was consecrated to that which General de Mauritz 
sincerely believed to be the good of his country.” 


Recent Frencn LireratuRE.—Among more 
recent French publications, we observe the “ His- 
toire des Principes, des Institutions, et des Lois pendant 
la Revolution Francaise ;” or, “A History of Prin- 
ciples, Institutions, and Laws, during the French 
Revolution,” by M. LarerrieR£. Of this work, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes remarks that, in discussing 
his subject, the author appears to have desired to 
relate, to a certain degree, the internal movement 
of the revolution. Four great periods: the con- 
stituent, the legislative and the convention, the 
directory, and the consulate, mark the divisions 
of this study of the principles, whose debates 
inaugurated the solemn strife, and to whose aid 
came the Code Cwil to consecrate the alliance. In 
deducing the good and bad consequences of the 
revolution, M. Leferriere has never forgotten to 
demonstrate that the contemporary radicalism, 
far from being a continuation of the work com- 
menced in 1789, is merely its most formal nega- 
tions, not only in religious, but also in moral and 
civil order. This substantial and accurate work 
deserves to be mentioned as a worthy companion 
of numerous similar histories which have been 
recently published. 


A Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, of 
Agriculture and Mining, has recently been pub- 
lished by Comon, of Paris. Works of industry 
occupy so important a station in modern culture, 
that the publication of an industrial Encyclopedia 
interests every class of society. It is, of course, 
addressed more directly to the workman, or 
manufacturer, who there find a description of the 
processes of manufacture, but it should be equally 
interesting to every educated man who admires 
the curious sight of the transformations of matter 
by human industry. That which is, however, 
most interesting, is to observe how scientific 
knowledge forms the base of industrial action, 
and how progress is, at the same time, effected 
in abstract and applied science; and it is from 
this point that the authors of the Dictionary of 
Arts and Manufactures have looked. The de- 
velopments of practical industry should never 
make us forget that they are the products of that 
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intelligence which alone can open routes unex- 
plored, up to the present time. An excellent ex- 
ample of labours, in which science, and a more 
practical element, lend to each other a mutual 
support, may be found in the article on “ Combus- 
tion and Combustibles,” by M. EBELMEN, who has 
been unfortunately recently removed from scien- 
tific and industrial pursuit. It is impossible to 
find a work more useful to practical men, or 
which would more readily guide the instructed to 
the structure of heating aparatus of different de- 
scriptions, since they will there find the theory 
which permits the analysis of the condition of 
the problem to be resolved under any given cir- 
cumstance. 


“ France and Germany” is the title of a work 
recently written by M. Martin. It appears to bea 
pleasant enough bit of bookmaking, consisting of 
souvenirs of travel, portraits, a few poems, lite- 
rary sketches, a little here, and a little there. As 
might have been expected, the author remem- 
bering the old saying, “que a lenginguo,” &c., 
and bearing in mind that he was addressing a 
French audience, has devoted the principal part 
of his book to Germany. “Sometimes as a critic, 
sometimes as a poet, M. Martin discusses the 
Germanic epopee; the Nibelungen Lied, and 
Henry Heine, or relates his excursions on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube.” France, how- 
ever, in the opinion of a French reviewer, is far 
less favourably represented, and consequently the 
work cannot be long-lived, or worth much. We 
differ, ourselves, very decidedly from this editor, 
believing that a work might be filled with very 
severe strictures on everything French, or even 
pass modern France by in the greatest contempt, 
and still be a very excellent and long-lived pro- 
duction. A few neat sonnets close the work. 


We know not ifall the world are familiar with 
the idea of a “ Salle d’Asile,” or, Hall of Asylum, 
as they exist in Paris. They are institutions des- 
tined not merely for beneficent establishments, 
in which children may be kept free from all 
physical danger, while their poor parents are at 
work; they are also educational establishments.” 
Apropos of these buildings, a very nice little 
work, by M. Dovuset, has recently been written 
on the subject. In it, under the form of a lively 
and graceful dialogue, between two ladies in 
society, a story is detailed, which examines to the 
last degree, everything relative to the creation, 
direction, and inspection, of these asylums. The 
work is one of that description which will be 
read with true interest by every philanthropist. 


A French summarist, CHARLES DE Mazape, 
says, of the inhabitants of the United States, that, 
“they are an energetic race, which seems to 
have been cast upon the earth to destroy the last 
vestiges of ancient, decrepit, and henceforth use- 
less civilizations, and to cause to disappear those 
old races, barbarous tribes, and all which yet 
remains of the world of fetishism, idolatry, and 
superstition. England and America appear at 
present to be on the point of meeting in the ex- 
treme East. Will it be to combat or unite, to 
maintain and continue their rivalry ; or, as every- 
thing seems at present, to presage, to ally, and 
form, henceforth, a single nation of two peoples, 
who are, in reality, but one race?” 


Those who admire Pre-Raphaelite art, and 
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read with gusto monastic legends, will welcome 
the recent appearance of the “ Voyage de Jacques 
le Saige,” or, “The Journey of James le Saige, 
from Douai to Rome, Venice, Notre Dame de 
Lorette, Jerusalem, and other holy places. A re- 
cent edition, with engravings.” “Jacques le Saige,” 
says the Journal des Savants, “ was a merchant of 
Douai, who made, in the year 1518, this journey, 
and published, in 1523, a relation of his pilgrim- 
age, filled with very curious particulars. The 
great interest of this work, and its extreme 
rarity, suggested the idea of a new edition. To 
the text, M. DuTHILLOEUL, its editor, has added 
an account of Le Saige, and the work, with re- 
searches relative tothe pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
To this is added a list of corrected names, and a 
glossary, with several notes and explanations.” 

We should deem ourselves guilty of neglect 
unpardonable, should we omit to mention that 
a work has just appeared, bearing as its title, 
“ Bibliographical and Critical Researches on the 
Original Editions of the Five Books of the Satiric 
Romance of Rabelais, and on the Differences of Text 
which occur particularly inthe First Book of Panta- 
gruel and of Gargantua.” To this is added, a 
critical review of the collected editions of the 
same romance, and, moreover, the original text 
of the great and inestimable chronicles of Gar- 
gantua, completed, for the first time, after the 
edition of 1553, to serve as an appendix to all 
the editions of the works of Rabelais. Edited 
by Brunet, Paris, and published by PorTiER, in 
one volume, octavo, of two hundred and eight 
pages. 

“ Histoire Politique et Religieuse du Pays de Gex 
et Lieux Circonvoisins,” or, “The Political and 
Religious History of the Country of Gex, and 
Neighbouring Places,” by JoseEPH BRrossaRD, is 
spoken of as a work of remarkable and profit- 
able industry. 


M. ApDAMs’s amusing little vaudeville of Le 
Farfadet, noticed in our last, still continues to 
attract notice and favourable criticism in Paris. 


We have always imagined that the art of 
Pufling had long since been brought to perfection. 
Nine-tenths of the current literature of the day, is, 
in one form or the other, an advertisement. But, 
a French author, in connexion with a manager, 
has hit upon a vehicle for puffing which surpasses 
impudence itself. This is a play, entitled “ Paris 
Asleep ; A Vaudeville, in five tableaux.” When the 
curtain rises, a flower-girl passes by, smelling 
bouquets of rare beauty, which, we are informed 
(in a song, we suppose), are from the establish- 
ment of M , Florist, No. — Street. She is 
met by a young dandy, who wears a gold eye- 
glass, bought from M , Jeweller, No. — Street. 
His patent leathers, we learn, were made by a 
certain bootmaker, whose address is also revealed, 
as well as that of his tailor. And so with every 
person introduced. When the play is over, it 
may be imagined that very few among the au- 
dience will have any accurate recollection of its 
literary merits, the plot, or the actors. But it will 
be their own fault, if their heads are not filled 
with a jumble of bootmakers, milliners, seam- 
stresses, tailors, grocers, and other industrious in- 
dividuals. And nothing more is requisite. If 
each individual puffed would pay a high price for 
the notice, and be permitted to enter free, the 
manager might thus securely count on full pockets, 
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and the actors on an applauding and appreciating 
audience, 


Musicat Irems.—From The London Atheneum 
we learn that the tide of musical arrivals has 
begun to flow, and more vehemently than is 
usual at so early a period. Herr FERDINAND 
Hier has arrived in London to pass the season. 
Herr JOACHIM is come, and M. Prupent, the 
pianist has announced a concert with grand or- 
chestra, for the purpose of introducing some new 
compositions. 


Mme. PLeyet at the last advices, was in Lon- 
don en route to America. In company with her 
we may expect HILDEBRAND RoMBERG, “a vio- 
loncellist and grandson of the famous violoncellist, 
who bids fair—so M. Beruioz declared some 
time since in his feuilleton—to do no discredit to 
either the family name or instrument.” (We 
presume that M. Berlioz, or the editor of the 

thenzum, from which we quote, refers to the 
younger Romberg.) 


The great recent musical topic in London has 
naturally been the rival announcement of MiuE. 
WaaGner by the rival Opera Houses. A state- 
ment of the case has been published by her 
father,, Herr Wagner, to which Mr. Lumley has 
replied in a note. in which Herr Wagner's state- 
ment is denounced as being “at variance with 
the facts,” and announcing his intention of bring 
ing the whole affair before the public. Mean- 
while, rumour speaks of a deputation on the 
Atlantic to Mapamz Jenny GOLDSCHMIDT, whose 
return it is thought, can alone enable the Hay- 
market management to cope with a rivalry, now 
become formidable to almost the fatal point. 


In Naptes.—Mr. Cuartes Branam has been 
singing at San Carlo, receiving unusual applause 
from his Neapolitan audience. On the first 
oceasion he sang two airs—one from “Belisario”’ 
and one from “ Jl Giuramento.” His next appear- 
ance was at the Fondo, where he sang the favo- 
rite tenor romance from “ Luisa Miller.” Subse- 
quently, he gave a concert; the programme pre- 
senting unusual novelties. In addition to Mr. 
Braham, two other English artists sung—Mr. 
Nappi and Mr. Corresi—who are baritones of 
great promise. Mr. Braham’s “ Una furtiva la 
grima” was loudly applauded, as well as the 
pathetic air from Luisa Miller “ Quando le sere al 
placido.” A duett between Mr. Cortesi and Mr. 
Braham was also enthusiastically received. Du- 
ring Lent, Mr. Braham sung in the Royal Chapel, 
and has already received various offers from 
Italian theatres. 


Of late years—little by little—New York, and 
with it, Philadelphia, has become nearly as much 
the nucleus of operatic operations, as any Italian 
city. Apropos of this, the following paragraph 
from a recent London paper is not uninteresting. 

“Though America has yet yielded only one 
musical composer in Mr. Perkins the symphonist, 
and one singer in Madame Biscaccianti—though 
opera speculations appear there to explode almost 
as ruinously as river steamboats—newspaper 
excitement concerning all manner of singers and 
dancers, seems to have become as established a 
part of trans-Atlantic breakfast-table and bar- 
room talk asthe news of the cotton crop, or the 
eager pro and con of the conservative and demo- 
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cratic parties. Great scandal appears to have 
been caused at Boston by the solemn visit of 
Donia Lola Montez to the Boston Grammar Schools. 
Committee meetings have been held on the sub- 
ject;—regarding which the visiter herself has 
addressed the newspapers, adroitly pleading her 
own desire to become acquainted with trans- 
Atlantic institutions, &c.—alluding to the wel- 
come awarded to some of her dancing predeces- 
sors—expressing herself sarcastically concerning 
those who go out with Mr. Barnum (which Dona 
Lola says, she refused to do)—and glancing at 
her own past history, with a fling against the 
Jesuits.” 


Two musical matinées of Mrs. MacrARREN 
are announced to take place at the New Beet- 
hoven rooms. The patronesses are to be “Her 
Grace THE DucHEss OF SUTHERLAND, The most 
Noble tHe Marcuioness or Campen, The Right 
Hon. THe Countess or Braprorp. ‘The per- 
formers, who to judge from the style of the adver- 
tisement are evidently of secondary importance 
in a matinée, are Miss Kate Loder, Mrs. Mac- 
farren, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, Mr. J. B. Chatterton, harpist to her 
Majesty, Sig. Piatti, and others. 


La Sonnambula was recently sung at the Royal 
Italian opera. The heroine was enacted by 
Madame Castellan “ whose versatility, habitual 
readiness, and no less certain obligingness, render 
her most valuable to a theatre in days like these, 
when the generality of artists seem to study how 
they may make themselves as useless and as 
costly as possible to the managements under 
which they live.” 


M. Bazin has attracted attention in Paris by 
an Opera in two acts, entitled Madelon, words by 
M. Sauvage. Bazinis a distinguished musi- 
eian,one who has conquered the“ great prize” at 
Rome, who is already known to the Opera Co- 
mique, where he has brought forth “ The Trumpet 
of Monsieur the Prince”-—in one act—the fairest 
flower of his chaplet, as well as the “ Saint Syl- 
vester,” which did not exist long. Madelon is a 
young and very agreeable woman, who keeps at 
Saint Germain the tavern of Barreaux-Verts, where 
many a young officer “is intoxicated with the 
nectar of her bright eyes.” Among other guests 
she sees from time to time Arthur de Landri, an 
officer who has become a bitter woman-hater 
(we believe that the word misogamist is the 
scientific appellation for this species of brute)}—in 
consequence of losing a lawsuit to his cousin 
Marie—a lawsuit which has cost him half his 
patrimony,—but Madelon is so gentle and takes 
such excellent care of poor Arthur, that he cannot 
resist her seductions, and falling on his knees, 
avows with humiliation his love. His happiness 
is however complete when he learns that Made- 
lon is his cousin Marie, who has adopted this 
roundabout road of disguise,in order to restore 
to him the fortune which he had lost. The 
music is said to be somewhat monotonous, and to 
contain too many commonplaces. M. Bazin has 
too few original ideas, and his form is not suffi- 
ciently piquant. A pretty quintette in the first act, 
and an agreeable nocturne in the second, are the 
only pieces of striking merit in the opera. 


LABLACHE has been sustaining, all alone, the 
entire weight of the Barber of Seville, and with 
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it the Theatre-Italien. True, his shoulders are of 
the broadest, but abandoned by Mute. Cruvetti, 
M. Ca.zouart, ed altri birbanti, even Lablache 
has drawn indifferent houses. 


Concerts have been this season very numerous 
in Paris. Handel, Weber, and Beethoven have 
been very fairly treated at the Conservatory. 
Mme. Laborde has sung very badly in the duett 
in “ The Ruins of Athens.” 


It is but seldom that we step beyond our limits 
of Foreign Literature or Art, but when a subject 
nearly related claims our attention, we should 
deem ourselves guilty of culpable negligence in 
not adding our voice. The subject to which we 
at present refer is the establishment in Philadel- 
phia of an Opera House, so constructed and 
managed that it shall not only be applicable to 
the Grand Opera, but also to the standard Drama, 
and of such an extent that an audience may be 
admitted at one-third or, at least, one-half of the 
previous extravagant rates. Our growing na- 
tional taste for music—the best music—has already 
attracted the attention and wondering remark of 
the obscurest musical circles in Europe. Inquiry 
is made after this or that “star,” and “ Gone to 
America” is becoming the frequent reply. The 
absurdity, as it was called, of erecting opera houses 
in American cities has long been insisted on, but 
we believe that this is now no longer to be 
thought of. We only require a place in our city 
in which to accommodate the throngs attracted 
even from a distance by eminent performers, to 
insure a constant supply of the best foreign and 
domestic talent. To all who are convinced of 
this (and there are none we imagine who are 
not), we would recommend the direct or indirect 
support of this new enterprise. 


From the foreign items of the Musical Times, 
we learn that there has been “a dreadful row at 
her Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, the Royal 
Italian Opera House. Lumley, the manager, had 
to crawl over the roof to escape from the unpaid 
chorus, band, &c., who were clamorous for their 
pay, and threatened to break open the treasury. 
The police had to be called in and exert their 
authority before peace was restored. Such a 
theatrical émeute has not occurred in London for 
some years. It was an unexpected artistical coup 
detat. A meeting of the subscribers to the 
opera was called, and Lumley’s pecuniary diffi- 
culties being explained, resolutions were passed 
to carry him through his season. Now this ap- 
peared very liberal, but in truth the subscribers 
served themselves, as they had bought their boxes 
for several years, and their speculations would 
have proved a dead loss if the theatre had been 
closed. Lucky Lumley! he gets out of his pecu- 
niary difficulties with Jess trouble than any ma- 
nager I ever heard of. The artistes have behaved 
with great generosity, Lablache and the principal 
singers having volunteered to accept half salaries.” 


“ The great soprano, Mad’lle Wagner, has made 
a pretty muss of it. She cannot sing anywhere 
in Great Britain or Ireland, having refused to 
fulfil her engagement to Lumley, in consequence 
of more tempting offers from Covent Garden 
Theatre, and the Lord Chancellor having issued 
his injunction to prevent her appearing at any 
other house until she completes her contract at 
the Queen’s Theatre. You will remember that 
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the angel Jenny Lind got into a similar difficulty 
some years since. QO, this love of money and 
want of honour! Lumley will bring an action 
both here and in Prussia against Mad’lle Wagner 
and her securities (some members of the Prus- 
sian ministry) for £30,000; and it is generally 
believed, among gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion, that he will recover. He has certainly been 
treated most villanously; but few blame the 
fair cantatrice—the avaricious old father is the 
cause of all the trouble. Lumley has prosecuted 
Gye, the lessee of Covent Garden, for a conspi- 
racy, and will probably lock him up in prison, 
unless he pays a large sum for his deliverance. 
As Mad’lle Wagner cannot sing in any theatre in 
Europe until her legal difficulties are arranged, 
I think it probable that she will now pay a visit 
to the United States.” : 


The row at the Italian Opera is not the only 
theatrical disturbance that has lately occurred, 
An actor, who calls himself the American tra- 
gedian, and who has been in London about a 
year, was at a Bloomer ball not long since, and 
on being remonstrated with by the officers for his 
ungentlemanly conduct to several ladies present, 
drew a bowie knife, which was immediately 
taken from him, and he was kicked out of the 
room : he has not been seen since. 

Charles Kean says he is going to be knighted, 
and made master of elocution to the royal family; 
but most people think him mad, and, indeed, his 
late conduct would seem to warrant the supposi- 
tion. He behaves most rudely to his actors, and 
had lately to send a written apology to Mr. 
Wigan, whom he grossly insulted. The atmos- 
phere of the court makes many a little man 
forget himself.— Herald. 


Tue Fine Arts.—Dutch and Flemish Art still 
remains true to the laborious trifling for which it 
has been so celebrated since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the Art Journal we learn that at a 
sumptuous dinner recently given at Antwerp, at 
St. Julian’s, to a band of thirteen pilgrims returned 
from Rome, one of the most interesting dishes 
offered to the pious, was a representation of the 
taking down from the Cross of the Saviour, mo- 
delled in butter, by a renowned sculptor of the city, 
M. JosepH GEEFs. 


Heer Woyrts, a wealthy wine merchant of 
Antwerp, a man of great taste in Art, and the 
possessor of a valuable Raphael, also owns one of 
the most singular specimens of human industry 
and patience “that any man could devote him- 
self to execute. It consists of a pyramid about a 
fot high, composed of two hundred and twenty- 
nine articles of cooperage, such as barrels, tubs, 
pails, &c., all constructed of staves and hoops, to 
the number of nearly three thousand separate 
pieces, the entire mass weighing only fifteen 
ounces. These minute articles are arranged in 
a dozen or more circular tiers, and the singular 
part of the construction is, that one stave of each 
separate tub, &c., is carried continuously to form 
part of an upper and under one, rendering the 
construction of the whole a matter of the most 
extraordinary difficulty.” 


In a recent communication to the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Mr. Rocwa states that, having 
had in the course of his travels in the East, an 
opportunity of examining the statues, sphynxes, 
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&c., discovered by Mons. Mariette in his recent 
excavations in the temple of Serapis, at Memphis, 
he finds them to consist of soft limestone, which, 
on exposure to the air, becomes detached in scales, 
producing great deterioration of the statues, so 
much so, that it was found necessary to bury them 
again in the sand to effect their preservation. In 
order to insure the safe transport of these statues 
to Paris, Mons. Rochas has recommended Mons. 
Mariette to adopt a process of silification, consist- 
ing of the application of silica in such a condition 
to the limestone, of which those statues are formed, 
as to produce a silicate of lime, and thus give the 
required solidity to these interesting memorials 
of antiquity. Mons. Rochas recommends the ap- 
plication of the same process to the preservation 
of public edifices constructed of soft limestone. 
Messrs. Cordier, Elie de Beaumont, and Dufresnoy, 
have been appointed as a committee to examine 
and report on Mons. Rochas’ silicatisation process. 
The reader may, perhaps, recollect that a some- 
what similar chemical process has recently been 
applied successfully in England to certain ivory 
carvings recently brought from Nineveh to Eng- 
land, and which would inevitably have crumbled 
to powder, had they not been rescued by the 
pitying hand of science. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Louvre appears 
this year to be somewhat of a failure. Two ex- 
periments of the most opposed nature, have re- 
cently been tried, and neither, as it appears, with 
success or satisfaction. In 1848, when we were 
in Paris, every painting was admitted indiscrimi- 
nately, “ without the intervention of a jury.” Five 
thousand pictures were hung on the walls,—the 
greater portion wretchedly bad. “ This year, a jury 
has acted with unexampled severity. Old and ex- 
perienced artists, who have paintings in the Na- 
tional Galleries, who have gained successfully the 
three medals, and have sent pictures executed for, 
and to the satisfaction of the government, have 
been rejected. Of three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty objects of Art sent in, but one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven were accepted. 
The aspect of the exhibition, at a first view, is 
good ; but, on a closer inspection, the want of high 
Art is lamentably visible, only one first-rate paint- 
ing presenting itself prominently, and that by a 
foreign artist ; with the usual large church paintings ; 
Vernet’s ‘ Taking of Rome;’ a few good portraits 
and landscapes; and large quantities of second-rate 
works; in short, it is a salon which does not 
elicit the desire to repeat our visit often. The 
‘one first-rate painting’ alluded to, is a splendid 
work by GaL.Latrt, of Brussels, ‘ Funeral Honours 
rendered to the Counts Egmont and De Horn.’ 
It is an impressive and grand performance, well 
composed, well drawn and coloured: it unites all 
the qualities which one can desire in a picture. 
In Vernet’s ‘ Taking of Rome’ there is a total ab- 
sence of the city, which is hidden by intervening 
rising ground, suggesting the question, ‘ But, where 
is Rome? ” 


CoLonEL RAWLINSON, it is said, has opened out 
the entire place of sepulchre of the kings and 
queens of Assyria. There they lie, “in huge stone 
sarcophagi, with ponderous lids, decorated with 
the royal ornaments and costume, just as they 
were deposited, more than three thousand years 
ago.” 

From the foreign items of “The Albion,” we 
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learn that a package has been forwarded from 
Leghorn, containing a fresco painting by Giulio 
Romano, and sent to England, by Lord Overstone, 
for deposit in the National Gallery. It is under- 
stood to be a very splendid work of Art. 


For the benefit of the “ pickers up” of trashy 
pictures, which they fondly believe are by the old 
masters, we quote, from the Art Journal, the fol- 
lowing. “To speak of ancient pictures, it is a 
certain fact that not half a dozen truly fine pic- 
tures by the great ancient masters are at present 
to be acqnired by purchase, and very few even 
of true pictures of secondary quality.” A really 
inferior picture, even truly by a great artist, is none 
the better for bearing his name, and is generally 
useless even for the purposes of study. About 
twenty thousand counterfeits of “ great masters,” 
are annually manufactured, and sold for the Eng- 
lish market alone, and the French “ Gazette des 
Tribuneauz,” or Criminal Gazette, frequently re- 
cords the most impudent frauds of this nature 
even on living artists. And yet amateurs will 
continue to be taken in, and persist in being de- 
ceived, “The fabrication of false ancient mas- 
ters has not always been the special trade of needy 
dealers. A distinguished amateur of our time, 
who moved in the best circles of society, and 
whose taste in the Fine Arts was patent to the 
highest classes, did not scruple to pursue the dis- 
honourable course. The late Mr. Zachary occu- 
pied the house on Adelphi Terrace, where the 
widow of David Garrick had previously resided. 
Here he possessed some pictures by the great 
celebrities in Art, which decorated the walls of 
his apartments, and occasionally appeared at the 
Exhibitions of the British Institution. In the back 
drawing-room, a stove was placed in the centre 
of the floor, having no connexion with the chimney, 
for the express intention that the smoke should 
ascend into the room, and circulate in every part. 
This stove was made, from Mr, Zacharys design, 
by Mr. Sandison, Ironmonger, of No. 7 Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden,” “On the ceiling iron rods 
were placed, to which the copies of his pictures 
were hung, resting obliquely on rails fixed lower 
down, as Mr. Zachary found by experience that 
the copies were best cooked into antiquity by re- 
maining over the stove at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Two poor artists were constantly employed 
by him in the house to make careful copies of his 
fine pictures. Three months was about the time 
necessary to harden and discolour the paint on 
these canvasses, which then become similar 
enough for deception to old pictures. Mr. Zachary 
possessed a very fine picture by Hobbima, of which 
he had at least a dozen copies made, which were 
sent to different parts of Europe, where each may, 
probably, figure at present as the real original of 
a celebrated work. Mr. Zachary did not confine 
his labours to making copies, but he undertook to 
improve originals. The picture, by Claude, known 
as the Berwick Claude, was once subjected to this 
operation. It had suffered by neglect and age; 
but now riots in more than pristine beauty, as it 
has received at Mr. Zachary’s hands the addition 
of trees, which Claude did not think necessary to 
the composition. For three entire months, an 
English landscape painter, formerly a Royal 
Academician, was employed to beautify, repair, 
and make additions to this Berwick Claude, which 
ended by Mr. Zachary selling it for a considerable 
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profit. Some other damaged originals of conse- 
quence underwent a similar revivification.” 


Numbers of curious Gothic remains have re- 
cently been discovered during the course of repairs 
now being made in Pans. The Latin Quarter is 
almost a Herculaneum of such curiosities. Two 
statues have been placed on the corners of the 
Paris Exchange, to be shortly followed by two 
more, one at each corner of the building. The 
Louvre is to be finished, one million sterling 
having been already voted for this purpose. 


The sculptor Horer is at present busied at 
Rome with a colossal group representing the 
rape of Proserpine, which has been ordered by 
the King of Wartemberg. He is also occupied, 
says the last number of the “ Deutsches Kunst- 
blatt,” in executing twelve copies, the size of the 
Apollo Belvidere, of the most beautiful antique 
and modern works of Art. The material used is 
Carrara marble. 


The sculptor RrerscHe1 is at present in Rome. 
A beautiful group by the Roman artist Jaco- 
METTI is at present attracting, and justly, great 
attention. It is entitled J Bacio di Giuda, or The 
Kiss of Judas, a title which, unlike most modern 
fancy cognomens gives us some idea of the sub- 
ject. It is said to be “to the last degree success- 
ful, as regards composition, expression, and exe- 
cution.” The figures are of the size of life, noble 
and simple. 


We learn from a Danish paper, that it has 
been lately resolved by the General Union of the 
Art Union, to appropriate a sum of money to be 
expended on a course of lectures upon Art. It 
was also resolved that a bronze medal, “in 
memory of Oehlenschleger,” be executed by the 
medallist H. CoNRADSEN, and that a copy of the 
same be presented to every member as a token 
of the ability of the Union. Also, that copies of 
the medal, in silver, be presented to the kings 
of Denmark and of Sweden, and also deposited 
in the numismatic academies and universities of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, 


PASSAVANT, the well-known author of the 
“ Artistic Tour through England and Belgium,” is 
at present in Spain, whither he has gone to pur- 
chase pictures for the Staedelische Institut in Frank- 
fort. 


Monic3, already known as the German Athens, 
continues to add day by day to the immense col- 
lection of works of art which it already contains. 
At present there are several important under- 
takings of this nature in Munich, either finished, 
or near their completion. But recently the atelier 
of the sculptor BRaGGER was thrown open for 
several days to the public, that they might view 
the monumentof the historian JOHANN von MuEL- 
LER, ordered by His Majesty King Ludwig, and 
which will shortly be sent to Cassel, there to 
occupy a situation in the Friedhofe. The work is 
said to be of the most exquisite beauty in every 
respect, while the inscription which it bears is 
as follows :—*“ The Monument of Johann von Muel- 
ler. What Thucydides was to the Greeks, and Ta- 
citus to the Romans, that was he to his Fatherland. 
Dedicated by Louis I, King of Bavaria.” The 
noble simplicity which characterizes this monu- 
ment cannot fail to exert upon the beholder an 
impression of “ solemn elevation.” 


i 








EDITORIAL. 


ENTLE reader, pity us! 
and, oh, ye constant and 
untiring correspond- 
ents, be gentle and pity- 
ing also, and, above all 
things, patient! Look, 
with that mysterious in- 
ward vision, if gifted 
with its possession; or 
picture with your lively 
fancy, if you are imagi- 
native, that ever-grow- 
ing accumulation of 
manuscripts, written all 
over, much of it with 
characters so difficult to 
decipher, that it may be 
Coptic encorial, San- 
scrit, or Chaldaic, for aught that can be discerned to the 
contrary, after the closest scrutiny. Then, in addition, 
behold yonder tall, columnar structure of unanswered 
letters, which day by day grows more and more for- 
midable and terrifying to the conscience-stricken soul : 
—what skill in constructive architecture does it require 
to erect additional buttresses, from time to time, lest it 
descend in ruinous confusion worse confounded! And 
then the temperature! “Think of that, Master Brook,” 
and “melt with ruth.” Candidly, is it not enough to 
take the starch out of any one ?—even of the crisp little 
anatomical specimen of humanity perched on the stool 
in the usual heading? But, to obtain something of a 
comprehension of the measure of our misery, come, 
brother (or sister, if feminine), and glance over a small 
sample of the material taken out at random. Well, here 
we are, entrenched, but by no means fortified ;—resem- 
bling that patient and much-abused animal, for whom 
we naturally feel the most fraternal affection, who, sur- 
rounded by mountains of fodder, had no way of escape 
buf to eat his way through. Much nutritious and highly 
palatable aliment is undoubtedly to be encountered and 
rejoiced over in the process; but lamentably small is the 
proportion it bears to the whole. 

A curious friend took the trouble to ascertain by cal- 
culation, and inform us, that a single number of “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine” contained as much reading as an 
ordinary duodecimo volume of five hundred pages. Now, 
if in the preparation of one issue so much MS. is con- 
sumed, imagine the hecatombs of what must be declined, 
and of the disappointment and distress of its authors. 
This cooking up of a savoury dish of literature, suffi- 
ciently delectable for the public taste, is of a nature to 
excite feelings akin to those of good Meister Van Stock- 
eustrom, who, when he saw struggling in the cauldron 
the crawfish that were to furnish forth his meal, cried: 





——‘ Heigh ho! that for one man’s one supper, 
Six of God’s creatures should be boiled alive!” 


But it cannot be helped. Our readers (bless their dear 
hearts!) are fastidious in refinement; and, to please 
their cultivated appetite, the flavour must be of the 
finest, and even the forms of the food artistic and attrac- 
tive. But, since the necessities of the case require toes 
to be trodden on, we will do it with all possible gentle- 
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ness, and in the softest of velvet slippers. Scoldings can- 
not be escaped for all that. Verily, verily, an editor’s is 
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A VERY HARD CASE. 


Here, in the very first handful, procured by a pro- 
miscuous dive, uppermost comes a poem by our esteemed 
contributor, Champion Bissell (of that excellent and ably- 
conducted cotemporary publication, The Whig Review), 
which portrays but too truly the never-ending, still- 
beginning fag. It is called 


THE MILL-WHEEL. 


Within the mill-wheel’s dripping cave 
How flies the white and gleaming spray, 
In music falling on the wave 
That dances to the open day! 
How cool the eddies of the stream, 
In lazy beats returning slow 
About the black and roughened beam, 
Whose mossy feet are far below! 


The mill above is racked with noise, 
And gray with clouds that ever fly ; 
And now I hear the miller’s voice 
As here and there the workmen ply. 
I hear the wagons round the door, 
The din of bargain in the hall; 
The wheel beneath the raftered floor 
Groans on, the willing slave of all. 


Unheedful of the summer wind, 
That o’er the level water skims, 

Unheedful of the frosts that bind 
With icy blades its dripping rims; 

Nor ever slacks its measured sound, 
To think of all it has to do, 

But patient turns its endless round, 
As if its will were endless, too. 


By night the water-gate is drawn; 
Within the wave the whee! is still, 
And, waiting for the lingering dawn, 
It rests beneath the lonely mill. 
Sleep, busy wheel ;—a respite ask 
When all thy daily work is done. 
And would thy fixed and endless task 
Were less the image of my own! 
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Next in order is a description of a poem, with extracted 
verses, showing the style and quality. We give the 
whole without comment, as each reader may prefer to 
make his own. 

“ Messrs. Sarrain & Co:— 

“J hereby send to you the title and size of a little work 
which I would like to dispose of, if I can find a pur- 
chaser. 

“It is a poetical sketch of Hungarian romantic his- 
tory, of the nineteenth century, and is designed to con- 
tain about two hundred and fifty, or perhaps more, 
stanzas of ten lines each, and each line containing ten 
syllables of the iambic measure. The following is a 
sample, taken from the seventh stanza :— 

“She grew in beauty, and great strength of mind; 

It seemed that for to rule she was designed ; 

Her firm, undaunted step—her piercing look— 
Her form—the manliness with which she spoke— 
All, all, bespoke a mind of highest rank,” &c. 


“From the nineteenth stanza :— 


“ With highest talents she was well endowed ; 
And for a queen it surely was allowed 
That she quite well was qualified: but who 
Did ever in her countenance once view 
That cruelty predominantly stood 
Above the qualities we might call good, 
Or think that any one could ever trace 
A shade upon that smiling, lovely face, 
That told of evil thorts within her heart, 
Quite capable of every cunning art? 

“These are fair representations of what the whole 
will be. Itis not all written at this time, but I expect to 
finish it in a few weeks; and if you will purchase the 
manuscript, either to publish in your Magazine, or in 
book form, I will be very glad to hear from you as soon 
as possible, so that I may have it fully prepared against 
you shall want it. 

“ Here is the title-page :— 


ELIZABETH BATHORI; OR, 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY; OR, 
THE BATH OF BLOOD. 


A SKETCH 
OF HUNGARIAN ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Though this may as a FICTION seem, 
Or like to some romantic dream, 
It is a truthful narrative; 
From history it issued forth, 
And all aware of its true worth 
Will due attention to it give. 


BY . 

“This will exhibit a correct index to the work. It is 
founded on facts that came to the author from the pages 
of History, and they are here portrayed in their fullest 
light. It is my first attempt of the kind, although I have 
been writing for several years on subjects of minor 
importance. If you accept this, it will be my first made 
public; for I have always kept the others in my own 
hands. 

“T will secure to you the copyright for five years, if 
you will give me a liberal price for it; then I wish it to 
return to me, as I wish to issue a complete copy of all 
my works. If you take it, I have a better one under 
consideration, which you may also obtain, on equal 
terms with this. It is 


THE WAYS OF LOVE; 
@R, SCENES OF TRUTH AND DECEIT 
IN LOVE. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS WELL KNOWN TO THE AUTHOR. 


Our words of love we should much more esteem, 
Than speak them as we would some idle dream ; 
For we should never trifle with the heart: 
*Tis wrong to act the base DECEIVER’s part. 


BY 














“The style is quatrain, of eight and six syllables, and 
contains near seven hundred stanzas. 

“Of these you make choice, or, if you will, purchase 
both. I will say no more of them now.” 


Some of our subscribers may regret to learn that we 
declined both the poems, after giving the subject due 
consideration. But this public notice may possibly 
afford some discerning member of the pubiishing frater- 
nity the opportunity of procuring them; and we shall be 
most happy to furnish any such with the name and 
address of the author. It is difficult to guess what is to 
be the degree of success of any work, until tried. The 
fingers which now trace these characters once held 
within their clasp the identical half sheet of small paper, 
the writing on which constituted the contract of John 
Milton with his bookseller for the publication of Para- 
dise Lost,—he, the immortal bard, selling the same for 
ten pounds, if our memory errs not. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. 


Next in the order of examination comes a melancholy 
love-ditty and tragic murder, consisting of some forty 
stanzas, and reminding one forcibly, in incidents and 
style, of the old song beginning— 


“°T was in Worcester city, and in Worcester shire, 
A handsome young damsel there was lived there ; 
A young man he courted her to be his dear,” &c., &c. 


The writer states: “You will see that the 34th verse 
has got the third line lost, somehow. If you will please 
to compose a line for that place, and put it in, it will 
make more sense of it.” 


“Glenanna” yet once again, and now complete. 
Reverly, my friend, you are welcome ;—like a good old 
acquaintance, you have become so, and our readers will 
be pleased to welcome you, too. To the printer, then, at 
once, this twenty-second day of June, to be in time for 
the September number; for there is fear of being out late 
ouce more. This would seem like taking Time by the 
forelock; but the printer will not admit that it is, and al- 
ready his imp is clamorous for copy, and must be ap- 
peased. We learn that Reverly Lacy has a quasi-comic 
novel on the stocks, and pretty well advanced, called 
“ Quitla, the Secret City of Guatemala; or, the Adventures 
of Three in the Kingdom of Hi.” Three personages,—a 
jolly, a humorous, and a romantic, make a sort of wild- 
goose discovery of the hidden city of the Aztecs, men- 
tioned by Stepheuis in his “ Travels in Central America,” 
and where the wonderful and mysterious children now 
exhibiting in the Atlantic cities are believed to have 
come from. The book will be a hit. 


Next, we happen upon something of quite another 
sort—poetry by Ellsworth; and, considering its merit 
only too long delayed an insertion. What admirable 
enigmas were those with which this author has occa- 
sionally enriched our pages! But now—wonderful coin- 
cidence! considering the subject and solution, and the 
accident of its situation—here is one by “ AcaTHa,”— 
guess it who can. 


ENIGMA. 

Fair Anna chose her bark to launch 

On wedlock’s broad abyss, 
And, looking forward to the day 

That would complete her bliss, 
Began to seek with eagerness 
Materials for her bridal! dress; 
But, alas! of such as pleased her mind, 
She not one of my First could find. 


My Last, a modern warrior was, 
Undaunted, wise, and brave; 

Yet a small number of my First 
Sufficed him for a grave. 

What Anna sought at home in vain 

(Her search extending o’er the main), 

She found beyond the Atlantic’s wave, 

And for my First my Last she gave. 
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’Mong the Creator’s noblest works, 
My Whole conspicuous stands; 

A source from which a magic art 
Admirably expands 

In pleasing strains of harmony, 

Replete with charming mystery ; 

And boasting of my First but two, 

May claim my Last as justly due. 


Now this is certain, that if the answer to the foregoing 
is rightly given, the person to whom it refers will not be 
in the predicament of him described in the following 
enigma. We give letter and all, just as it was received, 
omitting only the solution. 


“Dear Srr—At the commencement of the Editorial in 
the May number, you imagined the reader had read, page 
by page, thus far from the beginning. Now, for my part, 
I always turn to this department first, and glancing at 
the design at the head of the page, fancy I see the Editor 
for ‘ Sartain’ perched on his high stool, before a portable 
desk, his thinking-eap on, and mending the nib of his 
long goosequill, preparatory to overhauling the fuli 
basket of letters and MSS. before him; doubtless in order 
to carefully select articles for this his “ pet department,” 
and to me the most pleasing one in the whole number. 
Although nearly the last page, it is often read the first; 
and its enigmas and witticisms incite many to guessing 
and thinking, and from this proceeds invention, which 
has been the cause of my casting the following mite, An 
Enigma, into your well-filled budget. The answer shall 
be * * * and in your possession, until your corps of 
Enigma-solvers shall reveal it. 


“Cc, BY 
AN ENIGMA. 


MY FIRST. F 


One word reveals,—a father’s gift, 
A boon from sire to son, ; 
That cleaves to him through good and ill, 
Until his race is run; 
Attends him to the porch of death, 
And lives when man resigns his breath. 


MY SECOND. 


Consider next the smallest thing 
You can in words express, 

And when the smallest thing is found 
You'll find my second less; 

Tis smaller than a lady’s hand, 

A miser’s gift, or grain of sand. 


MY WHOLE. 
There’s nothing tangible in me; 
In doubt, I veil the right; 
And living’in obscurity, 
I die when brought to light ; 
With no desire to covet fame, 
My Whole exists without a name. 


By the way, the solution of the Enigma, by Ellsworth, 
published in the July number, under the title of “ Alex- 
ander’s Vision,” is Key-Srone. 


The transition from Enigmas to Allegories seems na- 
tural and easy enough, and so the reader will, perhaps, 
bear with a brief digression, in the way of a few remarks 
on a couple of pictures we savy to-day atthe house of that 
discriminating and generous patron of the fine arts, J. L. 
Claghorn, Esq., of Philadelphia. They are by Thomas 
Buchanan Read, the poet-painter, and are highly credit- 
able to his skill as an artist. The subjects, too, required 
much thought to develope them so as to be intelligible, 
which allegories seldom are, and in this he has succeeded 
perfectly. They exhibit a decided improvement on the 
picture painted by him in Italy a little more than a year 
ago. But besides these, is a picture of smaller dimen- 
sions painted by him in illustration of Tennyson’s “ Lady 
of Shalott,” and purchased by Mr. Claghorn. Itis better 
in composition, richer in colour, and broader in effect 
than anything similar we remember to have seen from 
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his pencil. We quote the following description of the 
two first-named subjects. 

“<THE Sprrit oF THE AGE.’—The centre figure, bearing 
the scales of,Justice at her girdle, represents the Spirit 
of the Age. Her right hand rests upon the Bible, which 
is borne by Religion, and shows that her strength comes 
from that. Religion, bearing the Bible, is represented as 
expounding it to the Red Indian, while the latter leans 
upon the plough, and grasps a sickle, ready to go to the 
harvest. On the left, the Spirit of the Age leads Peace, 
who is in the act of crowning War with an olive wreath, 
while the latter is breaking his sword over his knee. 
Opposite to War, Labour, emancipated from his old bond- 
age, is represented as reaching out to touch the hem of 
the garment of the principal figure, as she comes by. 

“¢THe Smira-Suop or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.’— 
The Smith is represented as hammering the sword into a 
pruning-hook. Time is just entering with a load of the 
useless implements of war. Peace is directing him to lay 
them at the foot of tne anvil, and the Angel of Truth is 
blowing the bellows.” 

It may be wondered by those who have not seen the 
paintings how the Lady, whose home is said to be in the 
well, could pursue her occupation gracefully; but the 
skill of the artist has overcome completely what, at first 
thought, appears a difficulty. We learn that Mr. Read 
is about to remove from Cincinnati to reside at Borden- 
town, N. J. 

Now, if truth will be obliging enough to let go the 
handle for awhile, some of us, too, may get a chance to 
try our hands at the bellows; and, apropos, the first 
thing that lays uppermost is a letter from our good 
friend Hector,—quaint, subtle, humorous, clear-headed, 
kind-hearted Hector; but “what he aims at no one 
guesses.” He says—not to begin with the beginning,— 

“ Bat, I also meant, while within hearing, to praise Dr. 
Elder’s article on Political Economy, in your June num- 
ber, towards which Carey has lent his portrait, and all 
the true priesthood are ready to give their countenance. 

“ When I asked a friend why Graham gave a sketch 
of B. H. Brewster, he said, ‘ Because Brewster furnished 
an article on Milton.’ ‘So, so,’ thought I, ‘as Milton is 
to Brewster, so is Brewster to Graham!’ And again, 
by simple equation, as Enoch Lewis would say, let me 
add, ‘ As Dr. Elder is to Carey so is Sartain to ten thou- 
sand new subscribers.’ Having thus, as a dutiful pupil, 
ciphered up my sum, I leave you, as the schoolmaster, 
to prove it. 

“Seriously, my dear friend, you have done a great 
thing. The Doctor has thrown the rose-hues of true elo- 
quence upon Political Economy,—that sterner statue in 
the temple of Literature, whose hard-featured profile 
has appalled Jeffrey, Fonblanque, Wilson, and other 
worthies of our day.” 

“Sincerely, my dear friend” Hector, that blast was 
well blown; but, for the life of me, I can’t understand it, 
and do verily believe the sum won’t work. Let’s see. 
“ As Graham is to Brewster, so is”—no, no,—“ As Mil- 
ton is to Brewster”—no, that's not it. “ As Elder is to 
Carey, so is Sartain to”’—deuce take me, if I can make 
head or tail of it. 

Unless it means plainly this, which twenty letters 
before us say in plain English, without beating round 
about the bush in that extraordinary manner. “ Will 
not John Sartain give us his portrait in the Magazine? 
there are those who desire it.” Well, Hector, if that is 
it, I answer at once, No. Cause why? I’m altogether 
too modest. 

Now, see the ruinous consequences of careless fami- 
liarity. Here have we been using the pronoun first per- 
son singular, when custom, and ali the laws, human and 
divine, concede the right to use the plural. Thus is one’s 
dignity damaged, or perhaps destroyed. Dignity 

——*“ Gone, all’s gone; 
Better never have been born.” 

What holds society together but a proper and decorous 

observance of such forms, and in what, we would like 
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to know, would be the superiority of an editor over 
common people, if such delicate distinctions were 
yielded up? unless we except, perhaps, the privilege 
of levying black-mail with impunity, on railroad com- 
panies, theatres, concerts, and all kinds of public enter- 
tainments whatsoever;—besides champagne suppers, 
and a few trifles of that sort, which they condescend to 
grace with their presence. 

Being now fairly balanced, and, as it were re-estab- 
lished again, we—we will now proceed, with more mea- 
sured steps, to discuss the weighty matters of the 
portrait. A few weeks ago, our very much esteemed 
and beloved friend, Col. Fitzgerald, did grace, and adorn, 
and beautify, the first page of his “City Item” witha 
cut of the figure-head of this veritable Pil Garlic, Esq., 
adding thereto, two whole columns of good, solid enco- 
mium, laid on thick and slab. And now,—to use nearly 
thine own language, dear Hector—“So, so,” thinks I, “as 
Fitzgerald is to Sartain; ought not Sartain so to be to 
Fitzgerald? Why, to be sure!” and accordingly we 
forthwith find something to say about the “Item;” but 
there is this essential and important difference, that what 
follows about that paper is bona fide true :— 

‘* FirzGERALp’s City Irem.—The other day, this beau- 
tiful and ably-conducted weekly came to us clothed 
in a new suit of types, and printed upon white and firm 
paper. It is now one of the largest, handsomest, and 
certainly, one of the ablest of our weeklies. All who 
take an interest in business, literature, the fine arts, 
music, and the drama, are confidently recommended to 
subscribe to ‘Tae Item.’ On these, and kindred sub- 
jects, it has been ever justly regarded as first-rate autho- 
rity. Every family, every gentleman, and lady, of taste 
and leisure, in the country, should take Firz¢ERa.p’s 
‘Crry Irem.’ It is furnished at the‘ very moderate price 
of two dollars a year, in advance. Address, Fitz- 
GeraLp & Co., 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 
post paid.” 

From our friend, Leland, we have the following 
very humorous 

LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
A LEGEND OF SALEM. 

PUT up your whittling—put away your knives, 

And hear my story, you with scolding wives! 

Far in the land where wooden nutmegs grow, 

And codfish dealers loud their trumpets blow; 

Where liquor laws and pumpkins never fail em, 

A deacon lived—hard by the town of Salem. 

A man well known for his extreme sobriety, 

Also for his sharp dealings and his piety. 

This deacon had a wife—a comely creature, 

Well shaped in form and mighty nice in feature; 

A. No. 1, in everything reported, 

And so the deacon found her—while he courted. 

But after marriage Madam proved a tartar, 

And used her pious husband like a martyr. 

The best of specs oft turn out half a swindle, 

The Deacon’s hopes and love began to dwindle; 

The prettiest pups too often we find fleas on, 

The Deacon wished to bring his wife to reason : 

But though she slapped his face, he never whipped her, 

“For that,” said he, “ was dead against the scripter.” 

But to the minister he went his way, 

To state the case, and hear what he could say ; 

To show the wounds received from his Eliza, 

And find some Christian method to chastise her. 

He wished to whip the old one round the stump, 

But didn’t see quite how the cat would jump. 

The parson gave that counsel which all spouses 

Inclined to scold should pin up in their houses; 

“ Seek only with good words your wife to better, 

And if she scolds away, why, then just let her. 

Anger with anger well we know,must jibe ill, 

Chastise her with good words—they’re in the Bible.” 

A sudden light broke in upon the Deacon; 

He learned off-hand what some would think a week on; 
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As one small match can light great ’lumination, 
So one smal! wrinkle makes great rumination ; 

In all his nerves it thrilled like an elixir: 

“ Chastise with words! Jeemima! how I’! fix her!” 


As he his much-loved home at last was nearing, 
The following phrases burst upon his hearing ; 

“ You all-fired lazy, nasty, dirty sinner! 

Is this the way you make your wife wait dinner ’” 
And, entering, his head received a stroker, 

From that light implement, the kitchen poker. 

At other times her spouse had sought the distance, 
But now his wrath was up—he vowed resistance ; 
“Chastise her with good words!—just wajt a minute! 
Where’s the big Bible with the good words in it?” 
Full at his wife the brass-bound tome he sped, 
And knocked her o’er the table, ’bout half dead. 


Reader, my stick is whittled—story’s over, 
And you may go to grass, and feed in clover; 
But just note this, e’er all the tale is ended, 
The Deacon’s wife recovered and amended. 
Now you may lay this volume on the shelf, 
And, if you choose, go and reform yourself. 

A LEGEND OF MARBLEHEAD. 

*Tis known that in the town of Marblehead, 

The girls are pretty, but the boys ill-bred; 

Besieging wand’ring wayfarers for money, 

“ Give us a cent, gaul darn it, or Ill stone ye!” 

Thus matters stood some forty years or so, 

Nor were they greatly changed a week ago. 

Now, in this town 
Of base renown, 
There dwelt an individual named Mann, who 
Being wealthy, always dressed in garments bran new. 

And as his friends and near relations 

All occupied distinguished stations, 

His brother having held the sheriffality, 

He kept his head great ways ’bove commonality. 
Familiar treatment he would ne’er permit, 
Yet was a man, withal endowed with wit. 

It happened once, when tired of daily trading, 

That in the country Mann went promenading ; 

To gaze upon the fields of wheat and barley, 

And this he did all in the morning early. 

To watch the blooming bean and new potater, 

And recreate his soul with smiling natur. 


While walking thus (attend to me, I bid you all), 
On the high road he met an individual, 

Peeping and creeping, 
A raving lunatic, just ’scaped from keeping ; 
Rattling his chain, and shouting like demented, 
Pleased that his keeper he had circumvented. 


At such a sight, MANN, you may s’pose, was frightened ; 
His heart seemed bursting, and his neckcloth tightened ; 
The very air around him seemed to thicken, 
For well he knew he’d shortly get a lickin’. 


The lunatic perceived the fear he stood in, 

“Come on,” quoth he, “I'll mash you like a puddin’, 
Cut you to chowder, 
Grind you to powder, 

Give you a touch of all life’s earthly ills, 

From being throttled down to paying bills.” 







‘“‘ Here is a scrape,” 
Thought Mann, “and no escape! 
But words, sometimes, they say, will parsneps butter.” 
And thus, with trembling voice, he ’gan to stutter. 






“ Now, say, what’s the use 
Of all this abuse, 
Of cutting up, and thus behaving rioty, 
And acting with such awful impropriety ? 
Indulging so in thoughts of death and slaughter, 
Of course, my friend, you know you hadn’t orter. 
And as for hidin’ me, 
Tt needn’t be tried on me, 
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You know you wouldn't, 
Besides you couldn't. 
Iam a Man—my name is MaANN—and you 
Of course would stand no chance against us two.” 


“ Yes,” quoth his foe, “but I’m the Lord’s anointed, 
And from my cradle upwards was appointed 
To roam the roads until it could be said 
That I had thrashed two men of Marblehead ; 
This is my mission, 
Revealed in a vision, 
You are a double man, a double you, 
But I’m beside myself—we’re two to two.” 
Exclaiming this, at Mr. Mann, he darted, 
And mauled him half to death before they parted. 





HARD SHAVING. 


A gentleman liberally endowed with what Peter Pin- 
dar would call a shoe-brush beard, was recently annoyed 
by the pain to which he was subjected by a darkey 
shaver. 

“Confound your oyster-knife scraping!” he at length 
exclaimed; “do leave some skin on my face, if you can!” 

“Now, Massa,” answered the tonsor, “jis’ you be easy, 
De beard am a little ’tiff, I know, but the razor’s fuss-rate, 
and if de handle don’t break, I'll hab dat beard o’ yourn off 
fo’ certin !” 
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GERMAN EATING. 


We have more than once been requested by our friends 
to give them some idea of what people eat in Germany- 
The following list of articles from a Saxon “ Carte 4 man- 
gér,” may serve for this purpose: 

Pickled meat (in vinegar), with gingerbread sauce. 

Beef tongue, with raisins. 

Cucumber salad in milk. 

Roast chicken in butter sauce. 

Milk soup, with grapes. 

Leg of Mutton stuffed with cheese. 

Fresh beef boiled, with boiled horseradish. 





And now, patient readers, ye, the select few, who have 
not fallen off by the way, and whom we may count on to 
stand by us to the death; our labourisnearly done. The 
premonitory note of the prompter’s bell gives timely 
warning that the drop is about to fall, and the hour’s strut 
on the stage editorial must cease. In other words, the 
young gentleman of tender years, yclept “ Printer’s 
Devil,” whose demands for copy grow more and more 
frequent and peremptory,—he has “come again,”—has 
seized the unfinished sheet, and resolutely drags it by 
main force from under our pen. Remonstrance is un- 
availing, and we exclaim pettishly,— 














“THE DEVIL TAKE IT.” 


So, ho! for Cape May !—the small, consumptive voice of 
the bell aforesaid is drowned in the more hearty clang of 
the bell of the steamboat, “ Thomas Powell,” as it rings 
out its welcome call to freedom and health from the foot 
of Dock Street. Captain Davis is aloft on the paddle-box 
giving directions, and we are in danger of being just too 
late, but a run and a jump prevent that catastrophe, and 
away we fly down the river in splendid style, as buoyant 
in spirit as the boat in her element. Let printed puffs, 
and blasts on Fame’s penny trumpet be dismissed to the 
shades of oblivion, while we inhale these puffs of air 
from heaven, laden with earth’s sweetest odours. We 
are in the best of humours with everything and every- 
body, and with reason; the boat is delightful, convenient, 
well-furnished, and surprisingly rapid, and nothing more 
could be desired from the gentlemanly deportment and 
attention to the comfort of his passengers evinced by her 
skilful and experienced commander, Captain Davis. 


Well, we have accepted “the good the gods provide 
us,” and are returning home, renewed and strengthened 
in both body and soul, quivering to the very tips of 
fingers and toes with the intensest enjoyment of life. 
An overmastering propensity has seized us to spring 
over things,—only the decks are kept in such admirable 
order there is nothing in the way to leap over. This is 
not the “ Thomas Powell,” but the “ General Macdonald” 
Wwe are now on, and Captain Pierce the master. We 
thought the advantages of the other boat could not be 
equalled, when we were outward bound; but, really, 
we are tempted to say of this one, and its courteous and 
attentive Captain, as Michael Cassio did of Iago’s song, 
“ Why, fore heaven, gentlemen, this is a more exquisite 
song than the other,’—not that we are, like Cassio, “the 
worse for liquor;” on the contrary, we are “sober as a 


judge,” and profess to be a judge, too, of steamboats and 
steamboat captains; and of all such, commend us, say 
we, to the two we have named. Thanks to the swiftness 
of the conveyance, we are at home in less than no time, 
and, with accustomed hard application, earning our 
“cold cut,” by cutting cold, hard steel into picters, 
Brittle-tempered steel sometimes makes one snappish. 
but—Why, you’re asleep! What an opiate is dulness! 





Tax WasxkiIncton Monvument.—Pursuant of the pur- 
pose before announced, of confining the illustrations of 
the Magazine, as much as possible, to subjects of purely 
American interest, we, this month, furnish a repfesenta- 
tion of a design for a colossal equestrian statue of 
Washington, and have so arranged the surrounding back- 
ground as to give the appearance of being erected in 
Independence Square, the steeple of the State-House 
being represented, beyond the open space, behind the 
statue. The design is copied from an original model, 
executed in Rome, by Steinhauser, the same sculptor 
who produced the beautiful and celebrated group, in mar- 
ble, of “‘ Hero and Leander,” now in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, to which institution it belongs 
by purchase. Heis also the artist to whom was confided 
the execution of the Burd monument, for St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, now in an advanced state of for- 
wardness, and said to be a work of uncommon beauty 
and excellenee. 

A peculiar feature in the design here given is the 
pedestal, which is as original as it is beautiful in con- 
struction. It is made to consist of an interior core of 
masonry, of great strength, for the chief support of the 
main pressure of weight in the group above, and sur- 
rounded by a kind of colonnade of short, thick pillars, 
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each, except one, designed to receive onits face a sculp- 
tured emblematic figure, representing a personification of 
each of the original thirteen states; the remaining four- 
teenth space be to devoted, either to a sculptured imper- 
sonation of the United States, or to suitable inscriptions. 
Thus would all the pillars be appropriated, there being 
three on each end, and four on each side, counting the 
broader ones on the four angles both ways, as each face 
would possess its sculptured decoration. There being, 
in all, ten pillars, besides the main core. 

These are crowned with a bold Grecian doric entabla- 
ture,with the customary enrichment oftriglyphs all round, 
alternately with the metopes, which latter may be left 
blank, or enriched, like those on the Athenian Parthenon, 
at pleasure; the whole united effect being that of a 
highly enriched, compact, oblong pedestal ; or, if other- 
wise viewed, that of a temple, the individual pillars of 
which are composed of separate states, standing in 
orderly arrangement, and harmonious proportions, sup- 
porting the statue of him whom they all unite to honour. 
The broad, plain surface of the plinth under the feet of 
the alto-relievo figures of the States, affords abundant 
space for any quantity of inscriptions that may be de- 
sired. 

The broad reservoir of water surrounding the whole, 
into which the fountains on the four sides of the monu- 
ment play, would be a feature, not only ornamental in 
itself, but furnishes the best protection from the Anglo- 
Saxon propensity to cut and gouge the angles and sur- 
faces of public monuments, no matter what their claims 
may be to veneration and respect. 

We must not conclude without tendering our most 
grateful acknowledgments of indebtedness to C. F. Hage- 
dori, Esq., in whose possession the original model is, 
for his permission to copy, so readily and cheerfully 
granted, and also for his politeness in affording every 
possible facility in his power for obtaining satisfactory 
materials, even at personal inconvenience to himself. 

It may also be proper to add that he has in his 
possession elaborate drawings and plans, by Steinhauser, 
for a monument of still more colossal proportions, and 
grander conception. In it, the general design of the 
pedestal is the same, only larger, and having four 
columns on each end, instead of three, and the inner 
core containing an ascending stairway. So far, however, 


the pedestal merely; above that, it is totally different.’ 


Washington, instead of being seated on a horse, stands 
in a triumphal car, after the manner of a Roman con- 
queror, holding in his right hand appropriate insignia. 
The chariot drawn by four superb horses of antique 
classic mould, and led by a figure of victory, who steadies 
and retains their rampant eagerness. This last would 
not only be far grander than the one presented in our 
engraving, but would surpass anything of the kind on 
the American continent. It would, likewise, be four or 
five times the expense of the design engraved. 

The subject chosen for the engraving was deemed 
peculiarly appropriate at this particular season, when 
the public attention is so far awakened to the subject, 
that a convention of delegates from the thirteen original 
States is held in Philadelphia in July, for the express 
purpose of considering the propriety of placing public 
monuments on the spot where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was first read to the people. 





MUSIC FOR THE MONTH. 

“ Wine AnD GLory.”—Mackay’s admirable song, under 
this title, which we print in the present number, was 
lately written to the old English air known as “ Young 
Virgins Love Pleasure.” Sir Henry Bishop, in writing 
of it, says “it is to be found in the fifth volume of Watts’s 
‘Musical Miscellany,’ and therein stated to be from 
‘The Beggar’s Wedding,’ a ballad opera that was pro- 
duced in 1729. The tune, with a few alterations, was 
used in several other musical pieces of the same period, 
and is also printed in the first volume of the above mis- 
cellany, as adapted to some words of a humorous cha- 
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racter, beginning ‘The spring ’s a-coming,’ written by 
the eccentric Tony Ashton, for his ‘Bath Medley,’ a 
species of entertainment consisting of recitation and 
song, with which he is said to have visited most of the 
cities and towns in England.” 





OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER Mackay again.—In our last issue, we fur- 
nished a brief notice of the decease of this gentleman. 
Since then, we have met with the following fulier par- 
ticulars in the New York Albion (a publication which 
we never read but to admire) :— 

“ Alexander Mackay was the son of Mr. Mackay, a 
banker of credit in Inverness, and was born in that town 
about the year 1820. He was educated at Elgin, and 
afterwards at Aberdeen. Family arrangements led him 
first to Canada, where he was destined for the colonial 
bar; and for some brief space practised with repute. 
Journalism, however, seems to have had more attraction 
for Mr. Mackay than professional avocations, and ac- 
cordingly he soon became the conductor of a newspaper 
in Toronto. After residing in Canada for several years, 
and travelling over a great portion of the provinces and 
the States, he returned home. He was speedily engaged 
in connexion with the Morning Chronicle ; and so highly 
were his abilities estimated, that he was sent out again 
by that journal to the United States, for the purpose 
of examining the diplomatic bearings of the treaties 
as to the Maine boundary, and observing the feelings of 
the American public on the question. His letters upon 
these subjects were replete with valuable information, 
and with clear and logical reasoning. Not long after his 
return, Mr. Mackay published his ‘Western World, a 
work of comprehensive grasp and great philosophical 
development. The book was acknowledged to be the 
best and the most complete ever written upon the Trans- 
atlantic Republic. Its success was immediate, and the 
volumes became a standard authority. As one of the 
special correspondents of the Morning Chronicle, Mr. 
Mackay was engaged in investigating the condition of 
the English rural population, and rendered important 
services to the question of Labour and the Poor, while 
his versatile pen was frequently and successfully turned 
to other topics of general literary and political interest, 
Latterly, Mr. Mackay determined to devote himself to 
political life. He joined the Reform party, and delivered 
many able speeches at public meetings in the metropolis 
upon the franchise question. He had the purpose and 
expectation of ultimately entering Parliament; but he 
for a time withdrew from home politics, and accepted 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, a mission 
to India, to investigate the possibility of extending the 
growth of the cotton plant in our Eastern possessions. 
Somewhat more than two years ago he departed, full of 
hope and spirits. He died on his passage home, on the 
18th ult. Mr. Mackay was a highly promising author, 
a rising politician, and a most amiable man.” 

Tue Granp Duke or BapEeN.—CrImE AND Mystery. 
—The Grand Duke, Charles Leopold Frederick, was born 
in 1790; he was, therefore, sixty-two years of age at his 
death, which occurred on the 24th of April. To us he 
was only known as the ruler of a small and unimportant 
German principality, noted chiefly for its revolutions, 
and especially as having been the theatre of the last san- 
guinary struggle between the democratic party and the 
now absolute power of Prussia. Neither as a man nor 
as a sovereign was the late Archduke characterized by 
any extraordinary personal qualities, and his life, there- 
fore, presents hardly a single feature not common to the 
majority of German sovereigns,—at one moment humbly 
bowing to the popular will when it was in the ascen- 
dant, promising liberal institutions and laws,—breaking 
these promises, and trampling the people under foot 
when restored to the full exercise of absolute power. It 
would be a useless and thankless task to refer to them. 
The demise of this sovereign, however, raises a most 
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important question with respect to the succession. The 
Grand Duke leaves several sons; the eldest of these is 
an idiot, and to whom the ducal throne cannot there- 
fore be confided; but the family have resolved that the 
succession shall take place in due order, only the go- 
vernment of the duchy shall be confided in the second 
son, Prince Frederick. It is hoped by this means to avoid 
giving.to the other claimants to the throne the oppor- 
tunity of again disputing the rights of the present family 
which would be offered by an irregular succession. 
These claimants are, however, in the field, in the persons 
of the reigning family of Bavaria, whose claims to a por- 
tion of the duchy are founded apparently in perfect justice. 
They have been urged on more than one occasion, and, 
indeed, were put forth no later than last year by King 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria. How, notwithstanding the 
existence of apparently direct and legitimate male heirs 
to the ducal throne, the Bavarian sovereign, as the head 
of the House of Wittolsbach, can put forward any claims 
at all, is a curious and most interesting question. In the 
year 1806, the Emperor Napoleon compelled the then 
Grand Duke of Baden, Duke Charles Frederick, to marry 
his son, Duke Charles, to Stephanie Tascher de la Pa- 
gerie, a niece of the Empress Josephine. The fruits of 
that marriage were two sons and three daughters. All of 
the latter are now living,—one is married to the Marquis 
of Douglas. The first son died very suddenly, and when 


the second son disappeared, or died very suddenly, no | 


records of either are to be found. Duke Ludwig, the 
younger brother of Duke Charles, was exiled from court 
for a considerable period by his father, the then reigning 
Grand Duke. <A fate seemed to attend the male children 
brought into the world by Stephanie. Suspicions of foul 
play were very general at the time, and were directed 
solely against Duke Ludwig, who was known to be am- 
bitious of succeeding nis father, and who hated the 
Duchess Stephanie and her children. Duke Charles died, 
and, on the death of his father, Duke Ludwig ascended 
the ducal throne. Duke Ludwig remained unmarried 
leading a life of the wildest and most criminal character 

Some years previous to his succession, his father, the 
Grand Duke Charles Frederick, having lost his first 
wife, contracted a left-handed or morganatic marriage 
with Madame Geyer von Geyersberg, a lady of bad repu- 
tation about the court. After their marriage, Madame 
Geyer was created Countess of Hochberg. While mar- 
ried to the Grand Duke Charles Frederick, the Countess 
Hochberg cave birth to four ehildren, the eldest of whom 
was the Grand Duke Charles Leopold, whose demise 
is now recorded. Rumour was mysterious about the 
parentage of these children, and dark hints were thrown 
out as to their relationship,—Duke Ludwig’s name being 
much complicated in these statements. During the reign 
of this Ludwig, it happened (some of our readers may 
remember the circumstance) that a wild, idiotic youth 
was found, one morning, sitting in the streets of Leipsic, 
and unable to give any account of himself. His tongue 
gave forth only unintelligible and indistinct sounds. 
Taken care of and instructed by kind Samaritans, this 
youth, who had given to him the name of Caspar Hauser, 
gradually made known to his friends that his previous 
existence had been passed in a cell under ground, in 
which he had only seen one person; that he had never 
seen the daylight until a few days before his discovery 
in Leipsic, when his keeper carried him out of the cell, 
and transported him to the place in Leipsic where he 
was found. Inquiries, public and private, were made in 
all directions, without any result. Suspicions of various 
kinds arose; a paper war ensued, some authors treating 
Caspar Hauser as an ingenious impostor, others enun- 
ciating boldly the suspicion that he was the heir to the 
Baden throne. Facts, however, were wanting to prove 
the connexion; and while the inquiries were still pend- 
ing, poor Caspar Hauser was suddenly murdered in 
Niirnberg. The wanting facts have never been supplied, 
though the chain of circumstantial evidence has been 
increased and strengthened. It was known, at the time 
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of the paper war alluded to, that a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, announced for publication, as containing some of 
the wanting proofs, had been bought off by some un- 
known person. ; 

This unknown person was subsequently proved, in a 
court of justice, to have been Major Hennenhofer, the 
creature and confidant of Ludwig, the minister to and 
participator in all his dissipations. Major Hennenhofer 
was also seen in Nurnberg on the evening when Caspar 
Hauser was murdered. Were an inquiry to be made, it 
is possible that more evidence on the subject would be 
forthcoming, and the identity of Caspar Hauser with the 
missing son of the Duchess Stephanie be clearly esta- 
blished. The Duchess has preserved on this subject the 
strictest silence. Her present position and influence in 
Paris might, perhaps, if the suspicions which have pre- 
vailed are well founded, induce her to break that reso- 
lution, and visit with vengeance the family for whose 
advantage her own sons were made away with. Lud- 
wig succeeded his brother; and, on his death, the reign- 
ing family of Bavaria laid claim to a portion of the 
Duchy, founding their claim on the illegitimacy, or, 
rather, the unequal birth, of the children of the Grand 
Duke Charles Frederick by the Countess Hochberg. 
According to the law in Germany, these children, of 
whom the late Grand Duke was one, are excluded from 
taking sovereign rank, and succeeding to sovereign 
rights. At his marriage, Duke Charles Frederick inserted 
a clause in the marriage contract, declaring the wife and 
children who might result from the marriage to be of 
equal birth. When Duke Ludwig died, a sitting of the 
privy council was held, at which the Grand Duke 
Charles Leopold declared that he would only carry on 
the government until it should be settled who was the 
real heir. The Baden succession has been inquired into 
by federal commissioners, with the view of regulating it, 
and providing against difficulties. In 1818, and 1830, 
when the deceased Grand Duke succeeded to the ducal 
throne, the federal commission sat in Frankfort. The 
latter decreed that, in order to procure the unity of the 
duchy, the children of Countess Hochberg should be 
considered of equal birth. The Wittolsbach family 
(Bavaria) disputed that decree then, and entered their 
protest against it. That protest will, it is reported, be 
renewed now. It is known that, of all the rulers of 
Bavaria, not one assumes a higher and more ambitious 
tone than King Maximilian; and if it be renewed and 
followed up, all the facts must be again inquired into. 
The Baden succession, with its accompanying romance 
and crimes, will be a fit subject to be settled by the great 
powers. 

Prince Pau. or WurtEMBURG.—Prince Paul Charles 
Augustus—brother of William L., the present, and son of 
Frederick II., the late King of Wurtemburg—was born 
on the 19th of January, 1785. His career was that of a 
soldier, and he served with distipction in the Russian 
and French armies. For the last thirty years he has 
been a continual resident in France. Prince Paul mar- 
ried, on the 28th of September, 1805, the Princess Char- 
lotte, daughter of Frederick, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, 
by whom, who died on the 12th of December, 1847, he 
had two sons and two daughters. The elder of these 
daughters is the wife of the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, and the younger is widow of Duke William of 
Nassau. Prince Paul’s elder son is in the Wurtemburg 
and the Russian military service, and is married to his 
first cousin, the Princess Catherine, daughter of the 
present King of Wurtemberg. Prince Paul’s younger 
son commands the first brigade of the King of Russia’s 
Horse Guards. Prince Paul of Wurtemburg died on 
the 16th ult., at his hotel in the Place Vendéme. The 
Prince’s brother-in-law, the Marshal and ex-king Jerome 
Bonaparte, as well as the Prince President and Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau, Prince Paul’s grandson, were pre- 
sent when he breathed his last. The family of Wurtem- 


burg is Protestant, but the Prince had become a Roman 
Catholic some time previous to his demise. 








Wine and Glory. 


SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENT BY SIR H. R. BISHOP. 


WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Cheerfully, but not too quick. 
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the brink of a tank-ard was sip-ping The rich, mant-ling wave of the 











ripe Rhen-ish wine. “Oh, what are you do-ing? you rush to your ru-in; Be wise, fool-ish fly, and to 
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round the bright flame of a ta-per a- far: “All drink-ing’s a fol - ly, and brings me-lan-cho-ly ; Take 








warn-ing, and shun it, lost fly that you are! 





SECOND VERSE. 


‘* Behold how a passion more noble should move you ;— 
Tis Glory alone has a charm in my eyes; 

Whatever betide me, its radiance shall guide me: 
Good-by, silly toper, and learn to be wise.” 

Thus saying, he sported his wings for a minute, 
Then flew to the light that so tempted his gaze; 

But, burning his pinions in Glory’s dominions, 
He fell in the candle, and died in the blaze. 








THIRD VERSE. 


* Alas!” said the fly that was perched on the tankard, 
“Can aught for the want of self-knowledge atone? 
We rail against others, see faults in our brothers, 
And blame every folly and vice but our own.” 
But whether this fly was converted from toping, 
Or led a new life, is not easy to say ; 
But, if flies are like drinkers ‘mong two-legged thinkers, 
*Tis likely he sips the red wine to this day. 

















FASHIONS. 


BoNNETS are worn almost covered 
with small flowers, such as polyan- 
thus, roses pompon, &c. The fronts 
and crowns are literally covered with 
flowers without leaves—a bunch on 
each side ; and inside are bunches that 
are lengthened so as to come round 
the face. The bonnets this year are 
very much trimmed, the face seeming 
buried in a mass of flowers, riband, 
tulle, blonde, &c. 

For half dress, percales, book-mus- 
lins, and printed muslins, are worn, 
with flounces or stripes ; they resemble 
barége and mousseline de soie, and have 
the advantage of being light wear in 
very warm weather. They are printed 
in different ways, sO as to make up as 
“ redingotes” for morning, the bodies 
being also printed for this make. “ Al- 
banaises” are likewise printed cross- 
wise, in various widths. All these 
dresses are made up full in the waist, 
and worn with long sashes; but they 
cannot be made up with tight bodies. 

For the country, we cannot say too 
much in favour of white muslins; they 
wash admirably. Bows of riband, 
tastefully placed, form an _ elegant 
dress. Dark ribands completely change 
the appearance of the dress. With 
pink or blue petticoats, the dress ap- 
pears metamorphosed for travelling. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND PERIODICALS. 


The following is a list of the publications received 
since our last number was issued. The usual detailed 
notice of them is necessarily deferred. 


Tue CycLoppIa oF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND 
THE Fine Arts. By Haztitrt Arvine, A.M. 8vo., 
pp. 698. Boston: Goutp & LincoLy. From DANI£Ls 
& Smira. 

Tae Frienp or Moses. By W. T. Hamitron, .D.D. 
8vo., pp. 552. New York: M. W. Dopp. From W. 
S. MaRTIEN. 

Tue Lire anv Letrers or BartHoLp Georce NIEBUER. 
By the CHEvaLiex Bunsen. 12mo., pp. 563. New 
York: Harper & Brorners. From W. B. ZreseEr. 

DoLLars AND Cents. By Amy Lorurop. 2 vols.,12mo., 
pp.515. New York: G. P. Purnam. From A. Harr. 

Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By ALEXANDER VON HumsBo.tprt. Vol. IV. 
12mo., pp. 234. New York: Harper & BrorHers. 
From W. B. Z1epBer. 

Tue Lire anp Works or Rosert Burns. Edited by 
Rosert CHAMBERS. Vol. Il., 12mo., pp. 317. New 
York: Harpgr & Brorners. From W. B. Zreper. 


SeLect Porrry FoR CHILDREN AND YoutH. 16mo., pp. 
285. New York: M. W. Dopp. From Danrets & 
SMITa. 


Tue O_p Farm Gate; or, Stories and Poems for Chil- 
dren and Youth. By Ricwarp Cor. 16mo., pp. 159. 
Philadelphia: Dantzets & Situ. 

Wuat Now? For Young Ladies Leaving School. By 
Cuar.es F. Derems. 18mo., pp. 130. New York: 
M. W. Dopp. From W. 8. Marien. 





PEeNcIL Sxercues; or, Outlines of Character and Man- 
ners. By Miss Lestre. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 440. 
Philadelphia: A. Harr. 

THe Napo.eon Bautiaps. By Bon Gautier. 12mo., 
pp. 91. New York: G. P. Purnam. From A. Harr. 


Tue Soxrar System. By J. Russert Hinp. 12mo., pp. 
198. New York: G. P. Putnam. From T. B. 
PETERSON. 


PeputniLto. A Tale. By G. P.R.James. 8vo., pp. 132. 
New York: Harper & Brotuers. From W. B. 
ZIEBER. 

CuaMBERS’s Pocket MIscELLANY. Vol. III. (complete in 
itself), 18mo.. pp. 180. Boston: Goutp & LINcoLN. 
From W. B. Zrteper. 

Kate Penrose; or, Life and its Lessons. By Muss 
Hvuszpack. 8vo., pp. 100. New York: Dewrrt & 
DAVENPORT. 

Losstne’s PicrortaL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION, No. 
23. New York: Harper & Brorurrs. 

Lonpon LaBourR AND THE LONDON Poor. By Henry 
MayuHew. Part19. New York: Harper & Broruers, 

Break House. By Cuarites Dickens. No. 4. New 
York: Harper & BRorHeERs. 

MeEYer’s Untversum. Vol.I., Partl. New York: HEr- 
MANN J. MEYER. 

Tue American Wuie Review, June.—TuHE KNICcKER- 
BOCKER, June.—THE Vrreinta HistorRicaL REGISTER, 
April.—Tue Ectectic Macazine, June.—Tue Pat- 
LADELPHIA FLorist, May.—BLack woop’s EDINBURGH 
MaGaZIneE, June.—Tn£ PrisoNner’s FRIEND, June.— 
Tue Opa, June—TuEe Masonic Journar, June.— 
Norton’s LITERARY GAZETTE, June.—SouTHERn LIte- 
RARY GAZETTE, June.—Dwicut’s JouRNAL o¥ Music, 
June.—Tue MusicaL Times. 
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(>> THE WHOLE WORK COMPLETE FOR TEN DOLLARS. +] 
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THE 


NATIONAL POKTRATT GALLERY 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 
Now Publishing in Numbers, at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS each ; 


THE WHOLE TO BE COMPLETED IN FORTY NUMBERS, 


Making four handsome volumes, bound in two. 


Containing upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Engraved Portraits 


OF 


THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS 


WHO HAVE OCCUPIED A PLACE IN THE HISTORY OR COTEMPORARY ANNALS 


OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


All of which are executed on STEEL, by the best Artists, and from the most 
esteemed likenesses known, or extant; and each Portrait accompanied by a con- 
cise, authentic, and characteristic Biographical Sketch of the individual: in the 
preparation of which, the work has been aided by the ablest writers in the 
country: and recourse has been had invariably to the most competent and 
unequivocal authorities in the statement of facts. 

Tuis splendid and truly American work, being published only by subscription, 
a brief account of its design and progress can scarcely be otherwise than accept- 
able, especially to all who desire to possess themselves of such an interesting 
record of their country’s greatness as displayed in its pages, and its pictorial 
illustrations. A more favorable time than the present can scarcely occur for a 
proper estimate of its merits; or obtaining the entire series of Portraits and 
Memoirs, which it will include. The publication is sufficiently advanced to 
demonstrate the excellence of its execution, while by the terms of subscription 
yet offered, its acquisition will require but a small expense. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans is intended to 
preserve the Portraits of distinguished individuals of our own and earlier times, 
to embrace in its pages the most important points in their lives and characters ; 
its design has at the same time nothing in common with the promotion of party 
views of any kind; it aims in this respect at the strictest impartiality, both in 
the selection of subjects, and the exposition of character. 

The object of the work is to perpetuate the memory of DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS, of our own and earlier times, by preserving their Portraits and 
Biography, giving their features and expression of countenance, and the most 
important points in their lives and characters. he object, in fact, is, to save 
from oblivion our friends and benefactors; the Fathers of our Nation, and her 
gifted sons; those eminent as Statesmen and Warriors; those distinguished for 
their genius, talents and acquirements, in the field of Literature and Science, or 
in the field of Battle, on the land or on the ocean; those distinguished by their 
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agency in laying the foundation of our independence, in rearing or fitting up the 
‘Temple of Liberty; or by the rank they sustain in their profession, or by pro- 
moting the great objects of Society, or the cause of Freedom. 

In the execution of the task, it is evident that the Publishers are not sparing 
of either pains or expense, that they may do it with fidelity and skill, while they 
aim, we believe, at the strictest impartiality, both in selection of subjects, and 
the exposition of character. 

America is the New World, but in the Constellation of her genius, in the stars 
which stud her mental firmament, are those which shed as pure and clear a 
radiance, a light as steady and intense, and which beam with as rich a glory, as 
those of any other to which the astronomer can point us. 

‘But America has been reproached for the want of attractive specimens of 
those Fine Arts,” employed in handing down to posterity correct portraits of her 
worthies.—“ This is owing to the little encouragement that has heretofore been 
extended to this species of industry, which has kept some men of talents in the 
back ground, while others have bid their country good night, and gone in search 
of better fortunes in transatlantic regions.”” In Europe the Arts are celebrated 
in Poetry and Song—Orators take fire at the theme—Subjects are made tributary 
to their service—Kings and Princes step from their thrones to foster, to cherish, 
to patronise the arts and reward her artists.—And we need not say what radiance, 
and solid benefits, the Fine Arts have yielded to the Nations by whom they have 
been most loved and perfected. Examples of great men beget a moral emula- 
tion, that descends fruitfully from age to age. No nation is prouder, or more 
justly proud, of her distinguished sons than America. 

‘“ A proud inheritance we claim, 
In all their sufferings, all their fame ; 


Their deeds of old renown inspire 
The bosom with our fathers’ fire.”’ 


Their names are associated with all the valued institutions of our land. 


‘* These our immortal sages wrought, 
Out of the deepest mines of thought.” 

And can any true patriot, a proud son of the proudest ornaments of our country, 
be willing that such a work should be proposed—an eternal monument of the wisdom, 
the bravery, the accomplishments of the enterprising Fathers of the nation—and 
not record his name among the foremost to encourage this laudable effort to rescue 
so important a matter from oblivion? Let this attempt fail, and a few years pass 
away, and where will be materials for this truly National Work? gone! the 
waters of Lethe will have covered them, and they will rest with the days beyond 
the flood. 

The work will, without fail, be completed in 40 numbers, and will be finished 
on or before the first of July, 1853.—The first number 1s issued on the first of 
July, 1852—The second will be published on the 1st of August, and one number 
will be regularly issued every week thereafter. Each number will contain three 
Portraits. 

We will have the work, when completed, handsomely bound (for subscribers 
only) in two volumes, morocco, embossed sides, and gilt edges,—costing $6.00 
for the two volumes, which makes only $16.00 for the whole work, bound. 


_ > Persons throughout the Union, by remitting us the subscrip- 
tion price, Tn Dotars, will have a copy of the work sent to them 
regularly every week, per mail, free of postage. A specimen 
number will be sent on the receipt of twenty-five cents 


ROBERT E. PETERSON & CO., Pustisuers, 
North-West corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(> Agents wanted in every part of the Union to obtain subscribers for the above work. 
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LIST OF PORTRAITS 


CONTAINED IN THE 


NATIONAL PORTRATT GALLERY 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 





VOL. I 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, First President of the United States. (Two Portraits.) 
Martua WasHineton, Consort of George Washington. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Third President of the United States. 
Joun Hancock, President of Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 
CnHakLes Carrot, of Carrollton, last survivor of the Signers of the Declaration of Ind. 
WinFIELp Scort, Major General U. S. Army. 
AnTHONY Wayne, Major General U. 8S. Army. 
Tuomas MacponoueH, Commodore U. S. Nav 
Wasutnctron Irvine, Author of ** The Sketch Book,” “ Life of Columbus,”’ &c. 
Witiiam Warr, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 
JOHN MarsHa.., Chief Justice of the United States. 
Lewis Cass, Senator from Michigan, &c. 
ANDREW JACKSON, Seventh President of the U. S. 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Author of ‘‘ The Spy,” ‘‘ Naval History of the United States,” &e. 
Patrick Henry, First Republican Governor of Virginia, &c. 
Joun C. CaLnoun, Senator from South Carolina, &c. 
Witi1am Moutrrig, Major General U. 8S. Army. 
Hiznry Cuiay, Senator from Kentucky, &c. 
DANieL Wesster, Senator from Massachusetts, &c. 
Wit.1am Wirt, Attorney General, &c. 
Timotuy Dwiaut, D. D., President of Yale College, &c. 
. JoEL Bartow, Author of ‘¢ The Columbiad,” Minister to France; &c. 
JOHN TRUMBULL, President of the American Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Joun Jay, Chief Justice of New York, Minister to England and Spain, &c. 
Joun E. Howarp, Colonel U. S. Ariny, Senator from Maryland, &c. 
GILBERT Srvart, Painter. 
IskAEL Purnam, Major General U. S. Army. 
ALEXANDER Hamiiton, Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 
Ovtver H. Perry, Commodore U. 8S. Navy. 


VOL. II. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (Two Portraits. ) 
JamES Monrok, Fifth President of the U. S. 
JosepH WARREN, Major General, fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Henry Knox, Major General and Secretary of War. 
Joun Brooks. Major General and Governor of Massachusetts. 
| Davip Rrrrennovse, President of American Philosophical Society, &c. 
) EpwARD PREBLE, Commodore U. S. Navy. 
Davip Wooster, First Major General of the Militia of Connecticut. ’ 
Dante Boons, Pioneer of Kentucky, Colonel, &c. 
' Joun Barry, Commodore U. S. Navy. , 
Pattie Scavyter, Major General, Senator from New York, &e. 
| Noan Wesster, Author of the *‘ American Dictionary of the English Language.” 
James Kent, Chancellor of the State of New York. 
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| Rozert Y. Hayne, Senator from South Carolina, &c. 

i Jamus A. Bayarp, Senator from Delaware, &c. 

Levt Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 

Caspar Wisrar, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


De Wirt CLINTON, Governor of New York. 

4 Davip Humpnreys, Brigadier General, &c. 

Davip Hosack, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, N. Y. 

Joun DIcKINSON, Pres. of the Executive Council of Pa., Author of the Farmers’ Letters, &c. 
DanteEt Morean, Brigadier General U. 8. Army. 

Fister Ames, Representative from Massachusetts. 

Joun Paut Jones, Commodore U. S. Navy. 








Davin Ramsay, M. D., Historian of the Revolution, of South Carolina, &c. 
Arrtuur Sr. Cua, Major General U. S. Army. 

Francis Marion, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Anprew Pickens, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Henry Lez, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 


VOL. III. 
JAMES MApISON, Fourth President of the U.S. (Two Portraits. ) 
Mrs. D. P. Mapison, Consort of Jas. Madison. 
LacaiaNn McIntosu, Major General U. S. Army. 
Wa. A. Wasnineron, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
JAMES JACKSON, Brigadier General U. S. Army, Governor of Georgia, &c. 
RicuarpD Date, Commodore U. 8 Navy. 
WiL.14M Barysrmce, Commodore U. 8. Navy. 
StePpHEN Decatur, Commodore U. S. Navy. 
Rurus Kine, Senator from New York, &c. 
SrepHEN VAN RenssELAER, Major General and Lieutenant Governor of N. Y., &c. 
Wit.iaM Pinckney, Senator from Maryland, &c. 
Rosert Fuiron, Artist, Inventor of the Steamboat, &c. 
LinpLey Murray, Author of ‘‘ Power of Religion on the Mind,” English Grammar, &c. 
CHARLES Brocxpen Brown, Author of “‘ Arthur Mervyn,” &c. 
JosepH Story, Associate Justice of the U. S. 
WituiAM Henry Harrison, Ninth President of the U. S. 
Martin VAN Boren, Eighth President of the U. S. 
Oxtver Evtsworta, Chief Justice of the United States. 
JONATHAN TRuMBULL, Governor of Connecticut. 
Rozert Morris, Financier, &c. 
Joun RutiepeGer, Governor of South Carolina. 
Henry Laurens, President of Congress, &c. 
Tromas Pinckney, Major General, Governor of S. C., &c. 
RicHARD MontGoMERY, Major General commanding, and falling at Quebec. 
Tuomas Sumpter, Major General and Senator from South Carolina. 
Tomas Mirruin, Major General, Governor of Pennsylvania, &c. 
Tnomas McKean, Governor of Pennsylvania, &c. 
Francis Hopkinson, Judge of the Admiralty for the State of Pennsylvania. 
JosnuaA Barney, Commodore U. S. Navy. 


VOL. IV. 
Joun Apams, Second President of the United States. 
Axsicat. Apams, Consort of John Adams. 
Samvuret Apams, Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 
Cuar_es Coresworti Pinckney, Major General, &c. 
Samvuet Cuase, Associate Justice of the U. S. 
R. R. Livineston, Chancellor of the State of New York. 
Joun Quincy Apams, Sixth President of the U. S. 
Louise C. Apams, Consort of J. Quincy Adams. 
Epwarp Everett, LL. D., Governor of Massachusetts, Pres. of Harvard University, &c. 
NATHANIEL Bowprrcn, LL. D., F. R. S., Mathematician, &c. 
Tuomas Say, Naturalist. 
Joun W. Franots, M. D., Professor of Forensic Medicine, &c., N. Y. 
NATHANIEL GREENE, Major General U. 8. Army. 
Epmunp P. Gatnes, Major General U. S. Army. 
Wm. C. C. CLiarsorne, Governor of Louisiana, 
Joun Ranvotpn, Senator from Virginia, &c. 
Joun McLean, Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Lypra H. Sigourney, Authoress of Zinzendorf and other Poems. 
Isaac Suetsy, First Governor of Kentucky, &c. 
Epwarp Livinesron, Author of the Code of Louisiana, &c. 
Bens. Lincoitn, Major General and Secretary of War. 
Bens. Rusu, M.D.. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pa. 
Joun Bouvier, Author of the Institutes of American Law, Law Dictionary, &c. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOow, Poet. 
Joun Tyter, Tenth President of the U. S. 
James K. Pox, Eleventh President of the U. 8. 
ZacnHaRy Taytor, Twelfth President of the U. S. 
Gro. Bancrort, Historian. 
Wx. H. Prescorr, Historian. 
Mr.LARD Fiittmore, Thirteenth President of the U. S. 


































PICTORIAL LIFE 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE! 




































THE PROPRIETORS OF 


SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE, 


S Desirous of giving it increased claims upon the public, as a medium for the writings of the best authors in our country, and of 
Badding to its interest.in a national point of view, take pleasure in announcing that they have effected arrangements with the 


highly talented and popular author 
J.T. HEADLEY, 


In pursuance of which, he is furnishing to the Magazine a monthly series of articles in his well-known graphic and spirited 
style, upon the 


HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


he wide field which this plan occupies, must commend it to every heart which feels pride in the triumphs of our Republic, 

y land and sea. Tv increase their interest and impart additional effect to these articles, the Proprietors have also completed 

rrangements to have them all RICHLY EMBELLISHED with numerous ORIGINAL DESIGNS, by EMINENT ARTISTS. 

t is confidently anticipated that the known ability and widely extended reputation of Mr. HEADLEY, combined with the 
Nabundance of rare and authentic materia's he has succeeded in collecting, will make this TRULY NATIONAL WORK the 
most popular feature yet introduced into this or any other periodical. The series has commenced with a 


PICTORIAL 
BUGE OF GRYBRAL JACKSON, 


Which opens the present volume, commencing with the July Number, and will be continued in each succeeding issue regularly 
jintil completed. ‘The period in our national history identified with the military and civil services of GEN. JACKSON, em- 
Mbraces its most interesting portion, as that distinguished man occupied a connecting link between the glorious past of its 
; nfaney and the grandeur of its maturity. It covers the annals of our Revolution—the founding of our Republic—the intro- 
Muction of new States and Territories—the War of 1812, and the most interesting political events which have transpired. Now, 
Qvhen partisan rancour has subsided over the grave; when detraction is silenced, and flattery no longer has an object to gain, 
s the time to write such a history of the warrior and statesman as will commend itself to all impartial readers. Mr. HEADLEY 
vill apply himself zealously to this task, and it will be followed by other articles devoted to the most distinguished men who 
have added lustre to the annals of the nation, and whose lives and memories a grateful and admiring people have never 
ireased to honvur. 











Having purchased the large and handsome steel plate, carefully engraved in line and mezzotinto, from the celebrated design by 
; Geo. CATTERMOLE, representing 


THE FIRST REFORMERS 
Presenting their Famous Protest at the Diet of Spires, in 1529, 
Now offer it in connexion with SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, on terms unprecedentedly low. 


| This magnificent composition contains nearly one hundred figures, and includes authentic portraits of the most prominent 
nen connected with that important event. ‘The work (exclusive of margin) measures 21 inches by 15, and the print has never 
been retailed at a price less than $3 per copy. Each impression is accompanied by an instructive pictorial key of reference, 
: escribing the scene, the characters, the history which led to the event, and the principles contended for. 

In connexion with SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE both works will be furnished on the following liberal terms, which are 
Mvariably in advance :— ; 


One Copy of the Magazine and one of the Print, - - - $8. 
Two Copies of the Magazine and two of the Print, - = $5. 


Five copies of the Magazine, and five of the Print, together with one copy of both works to the getter-up of the Club. $12, 
Send on your Subscriptions, and secure $6 worth of reading and engravings for $3. Address, ' 


JOHN SARTAIN & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
“THE CURSE OF CLIFTON”—A NEW NOVELETTE, 


y Mrs. E. D. E. N. SourHworrn, author of “ The Deserted Wife,” “* Shannondale,” “The Discarded Daughter,” &c. 
Such is the title of a new novelette about being commenced in the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by that gifted 
®riter, Mrs. SourHwortTu. 
| Single subscriptions 82 00O—4 copies $5 00—9 copies $10 00—21 copies $2000. Specimen copies sent gratis. Address, post- 
aid. 


' DEACON & PETERSON, 
. No. 66 South THIRD ST., PHIL’ A. 
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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 1852, 
CONTENTS ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 
30 ARTICLES—15 EMBELLISHMENTS. // 2.22 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. (Continued fA 

from page 15.) . - J. T. Headley, + 
WALTHER VON DER ‘VOGELWEIDE T0 HIS MISTRESS. “(Ricin Wein.) Henry B. Hirst, ° 
COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. (lllustrated.) - — - ens enn 4g ; 


Alice Carey, - - 


Thoreau, - 43 

Psyche, - ; 
G. Silomo, yt fe 
Sarah Anderton, .~ 

Author of Susy L— s Diary, 


THE EMIGRANTS. (lllustrated.) - - - 
A POET BUYING A FARM. - - - 

CUPID EN MASQUE. - - - - 

DANIEL HUNTINGTON. (With a Portrait.) 
HEART AND SOUL. - 

NELLY HAGUE’S NEW YEAR. (Concluded.) - - - 


tw F ) o. 9° RP 


PEGASUS UNDER THE YOKE. (From the German of Schiller.) Edward Roth, - - 

THE DEVIL AND HER DARLINGS. - - - - - Meister Karl, - - - 
GUIDES AND GUIDE-BOOKS. - - - - - - - - C. P. Cranch, - - - 
LUNA TACITA. - - - - - - - - . - Emily 8. Brown, - - 
A WOLF STORY. - . . - - - - - H. Milnor Klapp, - - 
FAIRY LEGEND OF BOTILE HILL. - . - - - - William Dowe, - - - 
A DESULTORY CHAPTER. - - . - Alice Carey, - - - 
THINKING ALOUD; OR, SUGGESTIONS AND GLIMPSES. - - John Neal, - - . . 
SONG» - - - - - - - - b., Junr., - - - - 
MUSICAL AND "SENTIMENTAL. (Views from a Corner, No. 6.) - George 8S. Burleigh, - - 
PATIENCE AND ANGELA. A wairy mE - - - - - R. H. Stoddard, - - - 
NAM’ST THOU A VOID? - - - - - - Sarah Anderton, - - 
THE COBWEB ON THE WALL. - » ¢ =.9 « . . - Fan Featherbie, - - - 
SONG. - - . - - - - W. P. Mulchinock, = - - 
A DAY’S JOURNEY IN SILESIA. (From the French.) - - - M. E. Lazarus, M.D. - - 
THE MILL-WHEEL. - - - - : - - - - Champion Bissell, - - 
ENIGMA. . - - : - - - - - - - Agatha, - - - - 
AN ENIGMA. - . - . - : - - - - - C. B., - - 
A LEGEND OF SALEM. - - - - - - - - Charles G. Leland, - - 
A LEGEND OF MARBLEHE AD. = - . - - - . “ - - "i 
MUSIC FOR THE MONTH.—Wine and Glory. - . - - - - - - - 206 i: 
FASHIONS, - 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERARY, MUSICAL, AND ARTISTIC INTELLIGENCE, Charl ie 


Leland. 


Recent German Literature, 193.—Truth relative to the Art of Sound.—Merz’s “ Christian Women.”— 
landier on Henry Heine.—Otto F. Gruppe’s Ballads on Kaiser Karl.—Frederick de Mauritz’s Posthumous ‘: 
tory of his own Life. 

Recent Frencu Literature, 194.—M. Laferriere’s History of French Revolutionary Principles, Institut 


r 
‘ 


and Laws. New Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, of Ayriculture and Mining. By Comon.—Combu- ‘: ;: 


and Combustibles. By M. Ebelmen.—Martin’s France and Germany.—M. Doubet’s Description of Ha: - 
Asylum.—M. Charles de Mazade’s Opinion on the Providential Purposes and Destiny of the People of the U; ::... 


States.—Journey of Jacques le Saige, in 1518, to Rome, Venice, Jerusalem, and other places.—The S::: 
Romances of Rabelais, 195.—Political and Religious History of the Country of Gex. M. Adams’s “Le :°.: 


fadet.’’—Splendid Invention in the art of Puffing. 


Musicat Irems, 195.—London Operatic Stars.—Mme. Pleyel and Hildebrand Romberg.—Mlle. Wagner - : 


Mme. Goldschmidt.—Naples Operatic Items.—Charles Braham, Nappi, and Cortesi.—American Musical Ar’ : 
—Lola Montez, the Bostonians, and the Jesuits.—Mrs. Macfarren’s Musical Matinées.—Mme. Castel: :::: 
Amina.—New Opera, entitled ** Madelon.’”’—Lablache.—Paris Concerts.—Philadelphia Opera House.—Lu °°: 
and his Difficulties. —Mlle. Wagner again.—Charles Kean and Royal Theatricals. 

Tue Fixx Arts, 197.—Dutch and Flemish Art, and Model Butter.—Heer Wuyts’ Raphaelles and Tubs.—._ ; 
catisation Of soft limestone antiques.—Annual Exhibition of Art at the Louvre.—Exhumation of the King: |: 
Queens of Assyria.—Fresco by Julio Romano.—Counterfeit ‘Old Masters.”—Paris Improvements.—Wor':. 


progress by Hofer the Sculptor.—The Sculptors’ Reitschel and Jacometti.—Operations of the Scandin:::: ; 


Art-Unions.—Passavant in Spain.—Treasures of Art in the German Athens. ~ 
EDITORIAL, 199.—Gossip.—Hard Shaving.—German Eating.—Thomas, Buchanan Read.—The Washii:::: : 
Monument. . 
OBITUARY, 204.—Alexander Mackay again.—Grand Duke of Baden.—Prince Paul of Wurtemberg. 
LIBRARY TABLE, 208. 


Sassy Pit Cte. EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Equestrian Menument to Washi Pap Sevinkamaees a, teen moe thai be staan 
Pictorial Initial Letter. Designed by Dallas, - : 
Jackson on foot attending his Sick Volunteers Home. By C. Satncenste, - : . - - - 
General Coffee’s Successful Attack on the Indians at Tallushatchee, oe . - 


Jackson offering to share his Acorns, - os - - - . . > 
Jackson forcibly arresting the Departure of Disconterited Soldiery, “ - : : : : - 
The Indian Attack at the Ford, . - ° : . “ » ° . i ‘ ‘i 
The Battle of Tohopeka, - - “se : - : . : 4 
Design for a Rustic Cottage. By JG. J ackson, Architect, - ee ee A 
The Emigrants, - - - ‘ : ° - b ° : . m @ 
Portrait of Daniel Huntington. By A. Lawrie, - - - - oe - 
Initial Letter, 199.—A A very Hard Cate, 17. sme d Devil Taking » 268. 

Fashion Cut, . " ‘ : ° 
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